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A DREAM of 
FAIR WOMEN. 


JEAN JACQUES 


VAN 


EAN JACQUES HENNER takes a 
position among the most interesting 
and personal artists of the modern 
French school. ‘Though of lowly 

origin—a peasant by birth—he is by 
nature a master of colour and form. 
Nearly three-quarters of a century ago, 
in 1829, he was born at Bernweiler, 
an old-world village in Alsace, then a 
French province. Although his  child- 
hood was passed within the narrow 
borders which circumscribe the peaceful 
life of patriarchal country-folk, the boy 
somehow never seemed to belong to 
this humble sphere of life, and gave early 
evidences of his artistic proclivities. He 
was always a dreamer, and from the days 
of his babyhood he was unlike other 
children. His remarkable talent forced 
him to draw before he could read, and 
he was for ever busy with his pencil. 
It was a lucky circumstance that his 
father, who was a worker of the fields, 
never interfered with the bent of the 
boy’s mind, but rather did everything 
that was within his limited powers to 
further Jean’s pronounced love for art. 
Many little comforts of the home were 


HENNER 


I 


AND HIS WORKS.* 


YER VEER. 


sacrificed by the worthy peasant, to enable 
the boy to purchase drawing materials 
and colours or some cherished copy of 
a masterpiece which had aroused his 
admiration and made his nights sleepless 
with the longing to possess it. 

Even on his deathbed the old peasant, 
who was father of a large family of boys 
and girls—none of whom gifted 
enough to rise above a humble station 
in life—showed his concern about his 
talented son’s future. He gathered his 
good wife and children about him, and 
made them promise that everything should 
be done to help the boy on in his study, 
so that he might fuifil his destiny ; for 
the heart of the old man was big enough 
to feel the slumbering greatness in the 
nature of his who was only just 
entering his teens. How well the little 
family group kept this promise may be 
shown by the success of the now famous 
artist, whose ‘Suzanne au Bain ” has been 
held worthy of the Luxembourg Gallery, 
and whose pictures are to be found in 
the leading private collections of two 
continents 

Henner’s first master was M. Charles 


Was 


son, 


* The reproductions of the studies and pictures are given by the permission of M. Henner. 


The photographs are by Braun, Paris. 
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Gontzwiller, drawing-master at the Altkirch 
College, which was about two miles 
distant from Bernweiler. In order that he 
need waste no time on the road going 
to and coming back from his classes, his 
family placed him to board with the village 
baker and his wife, the very quaintest of 
old Alsatian peasants, who—-as we learn 
from M. Gontzwiller’s ‘Souvenirs of 
Alsace ”—dressed in the fashion of the 
Louis XV. period. Most amusing are 
the reminiscences of the early days spent 
under this hospitable roof, for the old 
people grew very fond of the young lad, 
and came near spoiling him with their 
sweetmeats and honest compliments. 
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enable him to earn a somewhat pre- 
carious living by painting small portraits 
of the more affluent members of the 
community. 

The loss of his mother, who died in 
1857, came as a severe blow to the young 
man, whose grief was such that for a 
time even his beloved art ceased to absorb 
and to interest him; but when he next 
took up his studies it was as a pupil of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, then directed by 
Horace Vernet. It was here that he was 
for the first time given opportunity to 
work from the living model, in addition 
to which he occupied himself with copy- 
ing the works of the old masters at the 





Study for ‘‘ The sleeper.” 


The boy was heart and soul absorbed 
in his drawing-lessons, when the death 
of his father put an end to his studies at 
Altkirch, and he was sent to Strasburg, to 
enter the studio of M. Gabriel Gueérins, 
where he received instruction in the 
elements of painting. Having acquired a 
rudimentary knowledge of brushwork he 
went to Paris, where he studied first under 
Drolling and later under Cabat, the money 
required for his expenses being _ partly 
found by his family and partly provided 
by a subvention from the Conseil Général 
of the Haut Rhin. In spite of this assist- 
ance lack of funds compelled him to 
interrupt his studies for some time and 
to return to his native district. But he 
had already made sufficient progress to 


Louvre. Giorgione and Rembrandt were 
the masters he admired beyond all others, 
although his enthusiastic admiration for 
them, as well as for ‘Titian, Velasquez, 
and Correggio, never led him to mere 
imitation. What he learnt from the great 
painters of bygone ages was the grand 
style and the extreme simplicity of brush- 
work. He was fully aware of the fact 
that what is “style” in the individual 
master becomes mere mannerism in the 
imitator. Leonardo da Vinci, who was a 
profound theorist as well as a painter of 
unrivalled perfection, said in his treatise 
on painting that the study of Nature alone 
will lead the artist to greatness: he that 
bases himself on another master and looks 
upon Nature through somebody else’s eyes 











The nun. 
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will only be a nephew, never a son of 


Nature. And Henner, consciously or 
unconsciously, took this precept to 
heart. 


In 1858 young Henner achieved his 
first important success, with his painting 
of “Adam and Eve finding the Body of 
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such as is to be found so frequently in 
Titian’s pictures, though but rarely met 
with in actual life. Her complexion 
had the soft tone and quality of ivory, 
which helped to make an_ ensemble 
of rare and fascinating beauty. In the 
course of four decades Henner has 


Study done by Henner when but fourteen years old. 


Abel,” which gained him the Prix de 
Rome, and afforded him the long-coveted 
opportunity of a journey to Italy, essential 
then even more than now for the com- 
pletion of an artistic education. It is 
interesting to note that his model for 
the figure of Eve in this early work was 
a young Jewess of exquisite beauty, 
favoured with a wealth of red-gold hair, 


remained faithful to this type, which 
helped him towards his first success, and 
which may be said, paradoxical though 
it may sound, to have been a decisive 
factor in the development cf his_ style, 
since in the majority of his paintings the 
colour schemes are based upon the scale 
indicated by this model’s hair and com- 
plexion. Countless are the studies and 








Judith. 
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pictures by Henner in which the ‘Titian- 
red and ivory tints of the fair Jewess 
appear against a background of rich deep 
blue ; and even where he has used models 
of a different type, he has often chosen 
a time of day when the conditions of 
light would result in an effect somewhat 
approximating to his ideal. 

The “ Adam and Eve” was exhibited 
at the Salon, where the richness of its 
colouring and its remarkable draughts- 
manship made a strong impression on the 
public. ‘The picture was enthusiastically 
commented upon by the French critics, 
and when _ the 
young painter 
took train for 
Rome it was with 
the sweets of first 
success well with- 
in his grasp. 

For five years 
Henner _ studied 
at the Villa 
Medici. where he 
counted among 
his fellow- 
students such 
men as_ Jules 
Lefebvre and 
Benjamin UI- 
mann, both of 
whom were des- 
tined to take a 
position of con- 
siderable import- 
ance in the history 
of French art, 
though the work 
of neither has 
the mellow charm 





painting of the nude in the following 
terms: “In his endeavour to render the 
tint and the tender softness of flesh as 
delicately as possible, he sought at the 
same time for lights which should in- 
tensify the clear tone of the nude body. 
He found these in that time of evening, 
which one might call Henner’s hour, 
when the landscape, overshadowed by 
the twilight, gradually loses colour, and 
only a small blue space in the sky or a 
silent forest lake still for a moment pre- 
serves the reflection of vanishing daylight. 
In this tranguil harmony of nature after 
sunset, the white 
pallor of the 
human body 
seems to have 
absorbed all the 
daylight and to 
be giving it forth 
again, while the 
surrounding land- 
scape is already 
merging into 
colourless 
shadow.” 

But quite apart 
from their innate 
charm, Henner’s 
nudes have an 
historical import- 
ance, 1n so far as 
they mark a re- 
turn to a branch 
of art which had 
been sadly neg- 
lected by the 
Komanticists 
during the first 
half of the nine- 


and the very A, study. teenth century. 


personal char- 
acter by which the slightest sketch of the 
lowly peasant lad is distinguished: what 
he aimed at was always the highest and 
purest in art. During the five years of 
his sojourn in Rome his progress in his 
work was remarkably rapid, particularly 
in the study of the play of light on 
the human skin. The female nude, the 
most subtle and delicate nuances of direct 
or reflected light on the undulating 
forms of the figure, were from the very 
first his main preoccupation, and _ his 
greatest successes he owed to his efforts 
in this direction. 

Mr. Richard Muther, in his “ History of 
Modern Painting,” refers to Henner’s 


Even Ingres, the 
head of the Classical School, marvellous 
draughtsman though he was, did not 
excel in the painting of flesh, and the 
whole post-Revolutionary period did not 
produce a single important painter of the 
nude, if we except Prudhon. And “since 
1850,” if we may be permitted to quote 
once more from Mr. Richard Muther's 
standard work, “the approved system 
was to give nude female figures the 
appearance of terra-cotta, of biscuit, or 
of ivory. The forgotten art of painting 
velvety, soft flesh, and of making it 
vibrate in light, had to be learned over 
again, and to this meritorious task 
Henner devoted himself—the modern 
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A study in charcoal. 


Correggio from Alsace, who stands _to- 
wards Cabanel in the same relation as 
Prudhon did to David.” 

But to return to Henner’s student days 
in the town of the Popes: it was in 
Rome that he painted his famous master- 
piece, “ Suzanne au Bain,” which was first 
exhibited at the Salon in 1865, and was 
promptly bought by the French Govern- 
ment for the permanent collection of 
works of art at the Luxembourg Museum. 
When Henner returned to Paris, in the 
following year, his fame was assured, and 
his pictures were considered worthy of 
being placed side by side with the 
greatest works of the ancient and modern 
masters. 

Besides the excellence of the painter- 
like qualities evidenced in Henner’s 
nudes, it should be noted that they are of 
a purity but rarely found in the work of 
modern French painters. His figures are 
nude in the true sense of the word, and 
never naked, never suggestive. He has 
evidently chosen this particular class of 
subject because the colour possibilities of 


flesh-painting appeal to him most strongly, 
and in no case does he appeal to sensuality, 
or to the lower passions of man. One of 
the finest pictures of this gezre which he 
exhibited at the Salon, after his return 
from Rome, was the *‘ Magdalen sleeping,” 
and is now to be found in the museum 
at Calmar. ‘This picture, following so 
closely upon the one sent from Rome, 
convinced the French public that Henner 
was a genius whose fame would be more 
than ephemeral ; and from that moment 
his name was made—his future assured. 
The enthusiasm awakened by his portraits 
—-for he did not by any means devote 
himself entirely to his favourite subject— 
was as great as that which had been 
aroused by his rendering of the nude. 
Not only were his portraits invariably true 
to nature—not the highest quality in a 
work of art—but they show an unusual 
amount of penetration and psychological 


insight. The soul of the sitter is re- 
vealed behind the mask of physical 


appearance, 
One of the finest portraits ever shown 











The Magdalen. 
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by Henner was the one of himself, ‘The “ Magdaleine,” which he exhibited 
exhibited at the Salon of 1875—a true at the Salon of 1878, was generally 
triumph of artistic introspection. ‘This considered to be the best picture of 


portrait now hangs in the “Sala dei the year. It was followed up by “ Le 

















Orpheline. 


Pittori,” in the Palazzo Pitti in Florence, Christ Mort,” m ¢879; in 1881 “St. 
among the portraits of the greatest Jérome in the Desert,’ and ‘1 

masters of all times and countries. ‘Three Source” —a_ subject which has _ been 
years after having shown this picture he a favourite pretext for the painting of 
was awarded the “medaille d@honneur” the nude in the open air, ever sin 


for his painting ‘“Lévite d’Ephraim.” Ingres scored his great triumph with the 
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Fabiola. 
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figure entitled ‘* La Source.” Among his 
other masterpieces must be included the 
and “La Liseuse,” 
in 1883 ; “ Fabiola” and *‘ La Madeleine,” 
in 1885; “Salomé,” in and 
* Mélancolie,” in 1900. 

Within recent years Henner’s style has 
undergone very considerable modifica- 
tions. He has completely shaken off the 
fetters of academic convention, which he 
had at no time allowed to impede to any 
serious extent the freedom of his brush. 
His has always been a nervous touch, far 
removed from the cold calculation and 
mechanical perfection of the average 
academic painters. But in his late 
work Henner has finally abandoned that 
“tightness” of draughtsmanship which is 
never to be dissociated from academic 
work, and relies now on the harmonious 
blending of tones, which, so to say, melt 
into each other, softening and obliterating 
all outlines. It is a method which can 
be achieved by a real master of form 
only, since the ‘‘ fuzziness” of the outline 
will never conceal, but rather accentuates, 
faulty drawing. ‘The art of omission can 
only, be practised by those who have 
thoroughly mastered the less difficult art 
of accurate expression. But if Henner 
has declared war upon academic con- 
vention, he has evolved a convention 
of his own, delightful and captivating, 
though far removed from anything that the 
ordinary eye can find in nature. It is im- 
possible to fail to recognise a production 
of Henner’s brush, even by one super- 
ficially acquainted with the artist’s work. 
The enamel-like glow of the canvas, the 
delicious combination of warm tints which 
have the appearance of being painted on 
ivory, the mellow beauty of the whole 
ensemble, they all are Henner’s own— 
inimitable and unimitated. 

That there is a certain sameness about 
Henner’s work, in the tonality as well 
as in his subjects, cannot be denied ; 
but the charm is such that one may well 
overlook the monotony of his constant 
repetition. It is this repetition which 
has caused Sheridan Ford to pen the 
somewhat unkind lines with which he 
refers to Jean Jacques Henner: 


“Jeune Religieuse” 


1557 - 


Jean Henner’s model, of the mawkish strain, 
Still tears her auburn hair for Henner’s gain. 
One hour with pious pose she plays the nun, 
And then she plays a part the pious shun ; 

But whether as a maid or Magdalene, 

A wearying sameness clothes her morbid scene. 
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In justice to the artist it should be stated 
that this passage occurs in the “ Art 
of Folly,” a book which, as its title 
indicates, is not to be taken seriously, 
and in which even the greatest of artists 
do not escape the author’s scathing 
sarcasm. 

Henner is an indefatigable worker, so 
absorbed in his art that he does not 
allow himself to be distracted by any 
concern about the affairs of everyday 
life. He rises at dawn, and by nine 
o'clock every morning he is in front of 
his easel. It is only on rare occasions that 
he lays down his brushes for conclusion 
of the day’s labour before five o’clock. 
For half a century this has been his daily 
routine. He has a short, rotund figure, 
and round, read cheeks, like a country 
urchin, though his hair shows snowy- 
white beneath the old blue tam-o’-shanter 
which he always wears in the studio; 
as kindly a face and as merry a voice 
as one would come upon in a long life’s 
journey. 

M. Henner has occupied this same 
studio in the Place Pigalle since the 
close of the Franco-Prussian War, in 
1871. Here he has painted his great 
masterpieces, and here he will go on 
working until the twilight closes in 
upon him for the last time. One can 
fancy how much there is of interest 
in the workroom of such a painter, with 
the accumulations of over thirty years 
of a busy life. It is well that the room 
was originally of great size and_ lofty 
ceiling, else, with the antiques and curios 
of the artist’s travels, and the myriads 
of canvases piled high and low in every 
direction, there never would have been 
space for the light to pour down upon 
the easel and its worker. Covering 
nearly every square inch on the four 
walls of the studio are the original studies 
for the master’s great pictures, done 
mostly in the wonderful richness of colour 
that has made him the idol of the colour- 
and sometimes in the black-and- 
white crayons that have produced those 
little gems of light and shade. Here 
also are some of the first sketches done 
by the artist as a boy in his peasant 
home, a faded charcoal drawing of his old 
mother, and several of the village priest. 
He points with pride to his first success 
at the drawing-school in Altkirch, as 
well as to his first -venture into the 
wonderland of colour; and onwards 


ists, 
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through his student days in Paris and 
Rome, and from salon picture to salon 
picture one could trace the marvellous 
development of the painter’s genius. In 
his studio hangs the original study for 
the figures of his “ Adam and Eve,” 
the picture which won him the Prix de 
Rome, while on the opposite wall there 
is a perfect replica in miniature of the 
weeping Magdalen, the painting of which 
has placed him amongst the greatest 
masters of French art. 

Nothing could be more simple than 
the life of the great artist ; and in passing 
with him over the story of his work, one 
is deeply impressed by the reverence 
with which he talks of everything per- 
taining to art, and by the modest opinion 
he holds of his own success. ‘So many 
lost secrets of the old masters are yet 
to be discovered,” he says in such a 
sad way, adding that there seemed 
little enough time in the ordinary life 
to get well into the search. He is in 
no way satisfied with the achievement 
of having given to a modern world the 
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wonderful depths of colour, and the 
evanescent, yet tangible, mystery of light 
which for centuries had been despaired 
of by his fellow-artists. He uses but 
three or four colours, and these he makes 
himself. He is still studying the mystery 
of colour, meditating by the hour on the 
canvases of ‘Titian and Velasquez, the two 
old masters whom he loves best. 

Henner always receives students with 
kindness and cordiality, explaining any 
particular characteristic of his work which 
they may wish to profit by; for to him 
there seems little to gain by an artist 
shutting up his secrets in his own life, 
instead of handing them down one man 
to another for their perfecting. Yet, 
despite this willingness to make his gifts 
common to all, there must remain in his 
works, as in the works of every master, 
much which can neither be explained 
nor handed on to any future toiler—that 
something which, for lack of a better 
word, we call soul—that hand _ invisible 
which guides the brush-strokes as they 
fall. 








A Christmas Carol. 











A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


BY CHRISTIAN BURKE. 














HE trees are hung with crystal lamps, the wold lies still and white, 
And the myriad little twinkling stars are sharp with keener light; 
The moon sails up the frost-clear sky and silvers all the snow, 
As she did, perchance, that Christmas nigh two thousand years ago! 
Good people, are you waking? 
Give us food and give us wine, 
For the sake of blessed Mary 
And her Infant Son Divine, 
Who was born the World’s Redeemer— 


A Saviour, yours and mine! 


Long ago angelic harpers sang the song we sing to-day, 
And the drowsy folk of Bethlehem may have listen’d as they lay! 
But eager shepherds left their flocks, and o’er the desert wild 
The kingly sages journey’d to adore the Holy Child! 
Has any man a quarrel ? 
Has another used you ill? 
The friendly word you meant to say, 
Is that unspoken still ?— 
Then remember, ’twas the Angels 
Brought glad tidings of good-will! 


Of all the gifts of Christmas are you fain to win the best? 
Lo! the Christ-Child still is waiting Himself to be your Guest: 
No lot so high or lowly but He will take His part, 
If you do but bid Him welcome to a clean and tender heart! 
Are you sleeping, are you waking? 
To the Manger haste away, 
And you shall see a wondrous sight 
Amid the straw and hay— 
*Tis Love Himself Incarnate 
As on this Christmas Day! 
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BY EDEN 





VER snow-clad Dartmoor rode a 
maiden ona black horse. ‘The 
day was Christmas Eve, and the 

girl carried a basket of good fare to certain 
humble folks who, but for her thought, 
must have made their Christmas meal off 
barley bread, dripping, and herb tea. In 
a spot far removed from human haunts 
an ancient couple, now past work, resided 
together, and it was the pleasure of Joan 
Penrose, their old master’s daughter, to 
throw some sunshine upon the winter of 
their days. 

Dartmoor stretched around about her, 
sheeted in twilight grey, yet lit by the 
snow-blink to a strange pallor. Tors 
lifted their pinnacles above the universal 
white ; a mournful silence reigned, and 
not one sign of life but the smoking horse 
and the girl upon it marked that huge 
scene. Joan proceeded radiantly upon 
her mission. Her red riding-hood made 
a brilliant splash of colour against the 
snow, fitted tightly about her pretty face, 
and snugly covered her trim figure. She 
was a dark beauty, with black eyes, full 
lips, and a neat round chin that spoke 
of character. Her present mission de- 
noted both a warm heart and some 
physical bravery ; but the Moor she knew 
and trusted in all its moods. She _ be- 
longed to it, and was born upon it. This 
desert had rounded her maiden years, 
and, without ache of mind or body, had 
brought her happily to womanhood. Now 
she was eighteen, and felt life to be a 
full, splendid thing. She could read and 
write, though such accomplishments were 
rare for a farmer’s daughter in her youth ; 
all things interested her, and she showed 
like eagerness toward her father’s business 
upon J)artmoor, and the affairs of her own 
little sphere, and toward the doings of the 
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greater world of her nation, that fought 
just then with France and with America. 

Where she rode Joan could perceive 
far off a grey and ghostly circle stretched 
upon the snow beneath distant hills ; and 
she knew that it was the War Prison of 
Prince ‘Town, and that within it pined 
many thousands of Americans and of 
French, ‘fast bound in misery and iron.” 

With her mother Joan sometimes at- 
tended the prison market (for country 
folk were permitted to trade their produce 
with the captives); and as she passed 
forward over the snowy hills on Christmas 
Eve her mind dwelt upon the ragged 
sufferers, her eyes clouded a little to 
think of the terrible cold that now tortured 
them, and of the diseases that struck 
them down daily to fill nameless graves. 

From this mournful reverie the girl 
was wakened by a spectacle immediately 
in her path. Propped against a stone 
appeared a strange, motionless, ragged 
object ; and first Joan thought that she 
had found a scarecrow come hither by 
extraordinary accident, and then she saw 
that the thing was a human being. 

Herhorse started, approached cautiously, 
bent its neck and sniffed ; whereupon the 
figure opened dull eyes and shook the 
snow off his head. 

“Go,” he said feebly.  ‘ Let me pass 
in peace. If you have a heart, maiden, 
leave me.” 

“Oh, Jimmery! you’re the American 
prisoner who escaped two days ago, afore 
the snow came!” cried Joan. 

He nodded. ‘Two days? I _ had 
thought it fifty. Go to Prince Town, if 
you must. “Iwill be three pounds for 
your reward to give me up. But leave 
the going until to-morrow ; then I shall 
have escaped from the reach of men.” 

“You would be dead,” she declared. 

“1 hope so,” he answered. 


> by Eden Phillpotts, 





























‘And then she saw that the thing was a human being.” 
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The man was rather below middle 
stature. His face glistened pale as the 
snow, but four days’ growth of black 
beard rendered him uncouth and ferocious 
to see. His eyes blazed brightly, but all 
strength had departed from him, and in 
his tattered and torn habiliments and 
physical misery he looked rueful beyond 
power of words to paint. 

“Go,” he continued. Let me sleep 
my life away and wake elsewhere.” 

For answer Joan dismounted and 
approached him. “’Tis a gert adventure, 
but I must do what’s right.” 

“You'll give me up?” He almost 
smiled as he said it. 

* No, fay! ban’t my business; but ’tis 
my part to do what a maiden may for 
folks in trouble.” 

She opened her basket and took a cake 
from it. He had snatched it before she 
could look round, and devoured a part 
ravenously. Then, at some cost, he 
stopped eating, so that he might empty 
his mouth and speak. 

“For God’s sake forgive me. I’m a 
starving beast, not a man.” 

“Tis natural. Keep oneating. Here’s 
a pasty wi’ good meat in it; an’ I’ve got a 
bottle of sloe gin. "Twill put life in ’e.” 

Joan perceived that this man, once 
clad, fed, and in his right mind, would 
be good to look upon. He had a hand- 
some face and well-built frame. She 
particularly noted his hands ; they were 
thin and torn, but beautifully modelled. 

“ Drink,” she said. ‘*‘ Now you'll live 
an’ not die; an’ I’m glad.” 

He saw the pretty brown face close to 
his, where she knelt and held the bottle 
to him. He looked at her dreamily. 
“What red-coated, lovely fairy thing are 
you, to come thus out of this cruel, 
snowy desert to a dying man?” 

“No fairy me—only Job  Penrose’s 
darter, from Blackabrook Farm down- 
along. An’ there you’ve got to come this 
minute, pon my black horse.” 

“Don’t ask it. Let me go. I cannot 
return into life now. I'll die blessing you.” 

Joan shook her head. “ Drink,” she 
said, ‘fan’ you'll have strength to mount. 
My gert horse will bear the twain of us; 
an’ I'll be the man for once an’ sit first, 
an’ you must ride pillion behind the 
saddle.” 

“Consider. You may be saving a 
useless life.” 

“What's that to me? I was sent to 


ity 


save it; an’ do so I wili. At least, if 
you’re a gentleman, you'll grant what a 
woman axes you.” 

He shivered and shut his eyes. Then 
he felt something hot and soft envelop 
him, and a snug hood settled about his 
frozen ears: Joan’s scarlet cloak was 
round him, and she stood bare-headed. 

“Come!” she said. ‘* You owe that 
much to me. I’m a maid as be high- 
handed with the men-folk. Now the 
quicker you try to do as I bid, the quicker 
you'll be out of this cold, alongside a gert 
blazing fire.” 

The cordial had brought blood to 
his cheek and a tingle of warmth to his 
extremities. 

“At least take back your riding-hood. 
I cannot suffer that. I’m a man again 
now.” 

For answer she mounted, and bade him 
get up behind her. 

“T'll live!” he cried—‘“ I'll live to pay 
you for this day’s work !” 

He ate and drank again, then attempted 
twice to mount the black horse; but, 
despite Joan’s assistance, failed to do so. 
His weakness was pitiful to see ; therefore 
the girl dismounted, led him to a shelving 
stone, and presently helped him into the 
saddle. 

“You shall ride afore me after all,” she 
said ; ‘fan’ I'll play the woman’s part an’ 
sit behind ’e, as I ought.” 

So they went siowly along, and it was 
not to support herself that Joan boldly 
threw her arms round the American’s 
waist, but to prevent him from falling to 
the ground. He swayed dangerously 
backwards and forwards and spoke no 
word, but rode as she directed him. 
Therefore presently the singular appari- 
tion of a big-horse with a man in Joan’s 
cloak upon it, and Joan herself seated 
behind him, appeared at Blackabrook 
Farm under the dying light of day. 

* Poor old gaffer an’ gammer Cloberry 
will have to bide for their Christmas 
dinner till morning now,” thought the 
girl. 

II. 


Jos Penrose held his private opinions in 
reserve for a future occasion, and did 
what man might to succour his fellow- 
man. ‘The American had suffered no 
radical ill from his exposure, and, after 
food and sleep, was restored to apparent 
health within four-and-twenty hours. A 
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foot badly frost-bitten and the exceeding 
weakness of his state alone marked him 
for a sufferer. 

“Vou 'll bide here till you can travel 
about again,” declared Mr. Penrose ; 
“then, so soon as the snow be melted a 
bit, you must come along wi’ me to Prince 
Town. ‘Tis putting a rope round my 
neck if I let you free, so I hope as you'll 
return good for good an’ put us to no 
more trouble.” 

“T hold myself on parole,” the stranger 
answered. “I shall not pay you ill. I 
owe my life to your daughter, who 
brought me back to it by a short cut; 
and I am glad to be alive again.” 

The prisoner gave his name as Ira 
Allen, and told them how that he 
belonged to Vermont, and had_ been 
captured when the United States privateer 
Copperhead was taken by the British 
frigate Sea Lion. He found the simple 
company of the farm folk much to his 
taste, and in conversation spoke without 
apparent reserve of his escape from the 
war prison, of his sailor life, of his home 
and country. 

Joan and her mother soon perceived 
that the young man was of gentle birth, 
while, as the days passed by and further 
heavy snows made the return to Prince 
Town impossible, Job Penrose, well 
satisfied that his guest might be trusted 
in all things, went his way and left Allen 
much to the company of the women. 
Each night, however, the sailor spent an 
hour with Penrose over tobacco and hot 
spirits. ‘Then he would speak at length 
upon the agriculture of his own country, 
and reveal a knowledge and experience 
that set the older man wondering. It 
seemed that Vermont and Dartmoor had 
much in common, for Allen spoke of 
great mountains cloud-clapped, of rocky 
glens, of crying rivers and the moss-beds 
or sponges from which they sprang. 

*“Vermont means ‘green mountains,’ 
and so our State is named,” explained 
the American to Joan. ‘ How I should 
like to show you our hills in their snug 
coats of hemlock and spruce! But our 
waters are greater than yours. My home 
lies beside a noble lake, and while on every 
hand settlers are toiling, even as they toil 
upon this desert, we are busy in clearing 
away forests, that the sun may get to the 
earth and sweeten it. You have no forests, 
but actually plant trecs in your sheltered 
places.” 


They often talked; and sometimes Ira 
Allen discoursed upon his own affairs, 
being led to mention them by the accident 
of his subject. Thus Joan learned that 
he was a man of estate ; that the Coffer- 
head was his own venture, and that he 
had been the commander of her ; that he 
loved his country with all his heart and 
soul; that his father had defended the 
independence of his native state, and had 
boldly advocated her alliance with Great 
Britain when the United States persisted 
in rejecting Vermont’s claim for union. 

** He threatened to outlaw himself and 
join the Green Mountain Boys ; but all 
ended well, and though Congress turned 
its back upon us for a season, yet through 
storm and stress we won our way into the 
Federal Union; and we won it upon 
right principles of civil liberty.” 

He grew enthusiastic concerning these 
themes; then, descending to a lower 
plane, he interested Joan with the natural 
history of his land. He told of the 
beavers and their lodges, of the hunters 
and their game. He described the 
tapping of the sugar maples and other 
industries. He explained the manners 
and customs won from the first New 
Englanders. Sometimes he delighted 
Joan by using a Devonshire word that 
sailed to America with the Pilgrim Fathers 
in the AZayflower, to prosper there from 
generation to generation. And he was a 
reflective man, so that occasionally, when 
he warmed to his great subjects, he talked 
somewhat over the heads of the company. 

‘*An equality of rights we claim,” he 
said to Farmer Penrose. ‘‘ This, ina new 
country, will naturally be the only basis 
for progress. But we are not mad. 
Nothing can produce an equality of 
power. Men are made unequal in their 
capacities by Nature herself. And if in 
ferment of a growing state a little scum 
rises to the top, be sure it will not long 
remain there. America is still fluid, and 
the effort to fix it in traditional British 
moulds was madness. But, at the critical 
moment, it fell out that short-sighted and 
avaricious fools were at the helm in this 
country, and so the inevitable split was 
hastened.” 

An active interest in the American 
awoke at Blackabrook Farm. Absolute 
regret touched Mr. Penrose’s mind that 
he must give up the prisoner, and Mrs, 
Penrose kept her husband waking into 
the small hours with petitions that he 
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would do no such thing. But while all 
admired the courteous youth, none saw 
any escape from the necessity of delivering 
him to the authorities. ‘The subject often 
arose, and was usually dropped again with 
sighs. ‘Then a couple of very determined 
people discussed the matter privately, 
being led into that step by sudden dis- 
covery of a great and vital common 
interest. 

More need not be said than that Ira 
Allen and Joan Penrose fell deep in love, 
and long before the snows melted and 
the runaway rode back to Prince ‘Town 
on Joan’s great horse beside Farmer 
Penrose, the man and maid had plighted 
troth. Henceforth they looked fearlessly 
to the future for every earthly happiness ; 
but of their secret understanding Allen 
said nothing at this time. He promised 
the farmer that Mr. Penrose and _ his 
goodness should not be forgotten, and he 
begged only one gift before he returned 
to the war prison. 

“ He’m a sentimental chap, though a 
real gen’leman, an’ a gert warrior, an’ 
a mighty man of valour, I’m sure,” said 
Mrs. Penrose. ‘Whatever do ’e think 
the man wants for a keepsake? Why, 
Joan’s red riding-hood—the same what 
she wrapped round him when she found 
him most starved wi’ cold ’pon Christmas 
Kve. An’ she have gived it to him!” 


ant. 


IRA ALLEN was one of those fortunate 
prisoners who could rely upon tolerably 
regular remittances from home. Unlike 
the larger number of poor captives who 
waited for the daily pittance from their 
country, long promised but still delayed, 
the young scion of a famous Vermont 
family was wealthy, and his money, which 


he shared with a little community of 


friends in Prison No. 4 of the great 
Dartmoor limbo, mostly went to lessen 
suffering and alleviate the special griefs 
of the sick. 

Mr. Allen’s punishment proved to be 
slight, and a week of the cachot—a sort 
of prison within a prison, where the 
unruly were confined on bread and water— 
was all that he got for his intrepid and 
well-planned enterprise; for the Com- 
mandant happened to.be a_ sportsman, 
and knew that his prisoner had prospered 
and entirely escaped him but for the 
weather. 


Then, when the wonder was_ nearly 
forgotten, there came a day in January 
upon which Joan and her mother attended 
the prison market ; and while Mrs. Pen- 
rose sold butter and eggs under a sentry’s 
eyes, Joan had some speech with her 
lover. Presently, diving in her basket, 
she presented him with a red apple. 

“IT kept that one for ’e, Mr. Allen, 
because I mind how fond you was of 
them.” 

‘“Has it any core?” he asked, and 
lowered his voice as he did so. 

“Ay, you'll find one,” she answered. 

The great court where this market 
was held swarmed with business now, 
and the motley, ragged throng of Ameri- 
cans struggled at the counters, and 
quickly spent their few farthings, or 
exchanged for food their little toys and 
trinkets made of wood and bone. ‘Their 
aspect had made men laugh or weep. 
They were clad in yellow rags; upon 
their heads were woollen caps, and for 
shoes they wore a sort of rubbish soled 
with wood and spun of yarn. Many had 
torn up their bed blankets and wrapped 
them in strips about their toes to escape 
frost-bite on the ice-cold granite floors of 
the prison, Not far distant, in the French 
quarters, a similar scene was played ; and 
from the grey, mile-long circumference 
of the gaol arose a cheerful hum of sound. 
Some bargained; some walked apart, 
hopeless, and dark of mind ; some of the 
many boys captured at sea played games. 
Little throngs of coloured men walked 
apart, scouted by their American com- 
patriots, At one corner of the yard an 
empty cachot stood---a building low and 
squat, with barred windows and heavy 
door. Into this, when it was not occu- 
pied by a refractory sailor or soldier, the 
country people went with their boards 
and baskets, for they were usually stored 
there between market days. After the 
folk had sold all their goods, they re- 
moved their stalls to the cachot and then 
departed. 

Ira Allen presently turned to Mrs. 
Penrose, who to-day had enjoyed unusual 
custom. ‘lhe American’s friends, know- 


” 


ing particulars of his escape and rescue, 
regarded both the farmer’s wife and her 
daughter with active interest. 

‘Several of us wants for ter take a 
little walk off this mountain, miss,” said 
a grey sailor to Joan. “It gets kinder 
duil in No. 4 after you’ve had a year 
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‘**1 kept that one for ‘e, Mr. Allen, because | mind how fond you was of them.’” 


of it. Will you do the same for us you 
done for Mr. Allen, if we slip the sojers 
and come ter see you ?” 

“Ess fay!” said Joan ; whereupon the 
grey man declared that she ought to 
belong to his country. 

Meantime Allen paid Mrs. Penrose 
for a suit of clothes that her husband had 
lent him ; and he added money for Joan’s 
riding-hood. 

“I’m glad to see that she has another,” 
he said. “I'he colour suits her nobly. 
Never was such a lovely girl sent to cheer 
sad eyes.” 

““She’m a bowerly maiden, though no 
better’n me at her age,” declared Mrs. 
Penrose. ‘An’ now about them geese 
for next week, Mr. Allen? Joan tells 
me you want half a dozen. Be that 
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true? They'll come rather dear, [’m 
afeard.” 

“Tis my birthday next week. I shall 
be twenty-one, mother, and I’m giving a 
little feast, you see. Yes; six, please.” 

* Joan will pluck ’em herself.” 

** And stuff them herself?” 

For answer Mrs. Penrose deliberately 
closed one of her bright black eyes. 
Then, picking up her board and trestles, 
she carried them off to the cachot, and 
a few moments later had left the market 
with her daughter. 


IV. 
In due time the geese arrived, and certain 


of Ira Allen’s private friends and old 
shipmates made merry. They ate the 
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birds to the bones, and drank good health 
to their host and speedy freedom to 
themselves in three bottles of sloe gin, 
also purchased from Mrs. Penrose. 

Then came a market day in February 
when the girl and her mother served as 
usual, and the customary crowd circled 
round Joan, 

“Your red riding-coat and purty face 
under it do draw us like a candle draws a 
moth,” said the old grey salt, who was 
a favourite. “ But for my part I could 
wish the cape another colour: ’tis too 
much like the sojer’s lobster-red to my 
taste.” 

“Where’s Mr. Allen?” inquired Joan. 
“T don’t see him to-day.” 

A man or two winked. 

“T seen him a minute since by the 
cachot as we came inter market,” answered 
an American ; but the elderly sailor contra- 
dicted him. 

“Not you, Peter Boyd. He’s ill.” 

“TI1!” cried the girl ; “and I’d brought 
him such a beautiful bit o’ streaky bacon.” 

“Tn hospital. Only a bit of a chill, I 
reckon. No call ter wherrit. He'll be 
all right again presently, if he thinks 
you’ve thought about him.” 

“’Twould be a good job for every 
ragtail amongst us if that man could 
escape again and get ter home,” declared 
Peter Boyd. ‘“ He’s rich and clever. I 
calculate as things would soon be on the 
bounce if he could go ter Congress and 
tell ’em the truth about the way we're 
treated in this bowery.” 

“Give him time. He’s built ter be 
a boss. He'll slip out yet,” declared a 
third sailor. 

Then the business of the market pro- 
ceeded ; but Joan had lost her usual spirit. 
She was gloomy and distracted, and found 
no ready answers for the genial men who 
flocked round her little stall. Business 
was iess brisk than usual, and it drew to 
dusk before Mrs. Penrose had finished. 

“ Now, ma’am,” said one Seth Rowe, a 
sentry, “the bell went five minutes ago, 
an’ you're the last. I shall get into 
trouble if you keep me with this key any 
longer.” 

Market was ended now, and the great 
courtyard grew rapidly empty. The 


captives were marshalled and marched 
back into their quarters at Prison No. 4, 
and all the country folk had gone, or 
were going. Mrs. Penrose packed her few 
unsold products into a basket, and bade 
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Joan take the boards and trestles to their 
place in the cachot. 

**What’s come to ’em all?” she grum- 
bled. “I shall have to go an’ set up 
shop among they French frogs. ‘These 
American chaps be ‘out o’ money an’ out 
o’ clothes,’ as the rhyme sez.” 

“They can’t get their country to take 
no count of ’em seemingly,” the sentry 
answered. ‘‘’That chap who stands for 
‘em at Plymouth don’t care a cuss whether 
they live or dic. He comed to see ’em 
an’ hear their story a while agone ; but so 
soon as he heard that the small-pox was 
raging in one o’ the French prisons, he 
bolted as if he’d smelt the devil.” 

Mrs. Penrose walked to the gate. 
“Tell my darter to come along. Us ride 
home pillion together. I'll wait for her 
at the corner.” 

3ut Joan had already appeared, and 
her mother, in very ill humour after a bad 


day, rated her. 
“Come on, you caddling, loafing 
maiden, do! I’m shamed of ’e. ’Tis 


your fault as I’ve got this heavy basket to 
take home, an’ I'll thank you to carry it. 
Here’s nightfall a’ready.” 

Without speaking the girl took the 
basket, nodded to sentry Rowe, and went 
out of the prison before her mother. 
Then the great gate crashed behind them, 
and the soldier, locking it and making 
fast the cachot also, went on his way. 
Darkness quickly fell, and glimmering 
rows of lights flashed from the barred 
windows of the prisons. Behind them 
was a humming as of mighty hives. 

But Prince ‘Town had not yet seen its 
last of the Penrose family, for after dark, 
about eight o’clock, the farmer himself 
arrived in a condition of frantic excite- 
ment. He was violently agitated, burst 
into the ward-room at the main gate, and 
clamoured to see the Commandant at once. 

“Something be much amiss,” he said, 
“an’ I must know if anybody here have 
got anything to do with it. Is that chap 
Allen, as I brought back hither after 
Christmas, escaped ’e again ?” 

They assured him that such a thing 
was quite impossible, 

“They are now answering to their 
names,” explained a turnkey. ‘If he’s 
not there I shall know it in five minutes.” 

“One of the Yankees told me he was 
in hospital,” replied another official ; but 
an orderly from that establishment contra- 
dicted him. 
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**No, he isn’t—anyway, he wasn’t when 
1 came off duty an hour ago.” 

“Well, the case is this,” explained 
Penrose. ‘‘Coming home-along with my 
wife three hour agone, my darter ’pears 
suddenly to have gone out of her mind. 
The missis tramped back on foot, so 
white as a dog’s tooth, an’ told me how, 
just when they reached the bridge over 
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across the night. Lanterns began to 
flash from dark doorways; a rattle of 
arms was heard, and orders echoed 
loudly. 

“ They’re calling out the guard!” cried 
a soldier. 

Everybody hastened from the ward- 
room, and a moment later Mr. Penrose 
was hurrying across the empty yard of 





“Entering their chamber, he found it empty.” 


the river down under my place, Joan ups 
an’ axes her mother to onlight off the 
hoss, so as she may tighten his bellyband. 
But the instant moment missis got off, 
away went Joan at a gallop. Just a 
twinkle of her red hood in the dimpsy- 
light an’ she was gone like a pixy. Now, 
where be she ? an’ where be Ira Allen ?>— 
for I'll take my oath he knows about it.” 
As though it answered him, a bell rang 
suddenly, and clanged a harsh alarum 


Prison No. 4 with half a dozen. other 
men. 

In the profound darkness he presently 
found himself alone. ‘Then he ran against 
somebody approaching from the other 
direction. It was the soldier, Seth Rowe ; 
and he recognised Mr. Penrose and called 
him aside. 

“You're well met. "Tis thought that 
Ira Allen, that gentleman Yankee, have 
got off again, an’ they rumour ’twas your 
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daughter Joan that helped him. Come 
here under cover of the cachot wall, an’ 
I'll tell what I know.” 

But Seth appeared to know very little. 
He was only aware that Allen had not 
answered to his name, and could not 
yet be found within the gaol. He began 
to explain that Joan and her mother 
were the last to leave the market, when 
suddenly a violent knocking close at hand 
made him start back. 

“There’s somebody in the cachot!” 
he cried. 

“ T wish ’twas the man we’ve troubled 
about,” answered the farmer. 

“?Tis just within belief I locked him 
up accidental,” answered Seth Rowe, 
“though the cachot ban’t a place they 
go into for choice. An’ this one’s seldom 
used. ‘The market folk mostly keep their 
things in it.” 

“Tf you was to open it instead of 
talking, ’twould be wiser,” answered the 
farmer, and Seth hastened for the key. 

A few minutes later he had flung back 
the great iron-bound door of the chamber. 

“Now, if you be there, the quicker 
you come out an’ save more trouble the 
better, Mr. Allen,” cried Seth. 

Then a flash of red broke from the 
darkness, and Mr, Penrose’s daughter 
appeared. 


V. 
Joan alone was cool and collected. 

“Thank you, Seth Rowe,” she said. 
“*Twas unfortunate I got locked in at 
end of market. Now us’ll be off home- 
along, father, so quick as we can. I’m 
tired an’ frozen wi’ cold.” 

“ But—but ” began the sentry ; then 
Joan stopped him. 

**]T know all you be going to say; but 
there ban’t no time for ‘ buts.’” 

“Tis a hanging job,” began Seth. 

“Yes, for me. You don’t want to 
hang me, I suppose ? ” 

‘“Come!” he answered. “Come along 
so quick as ever you can, both of ’e. 
Don’t tell me another word, for God’s 
sake. I know too much a’ready. Follow 
me, an’ keep in the dark.” 

Mr. Penrose, now alive to the awful 
danger in which his daughter stood, 
exerted his ingenuity, followed Rowe with 
all stealth, and soon succeeded in getting 
himself and Joan out of the prison un- 
observed. ‘The place was in an uproar, 





and by keeping in shadow and avoid- 
ing the hurrying officials Joan and her 
father, under Rowe’s guidance, were 
quickly clear of immediate danger. 

Then Mr. Penrose raged while she told 
him the truth, and explained that her life 
was wrapped up for ever with young 
Ira Allen’s. She had brought him the 
necessary articles of apparel, hidden in 
the geese ; then, by previous arrangement, 
he entered the cachot while the market 
progressed and concealed himself there. 

“He walked out as natural as need be 
in the red riding-hood, an’ minced in his 
going just like a maiden. “Iwas dark, an’ 
his face was hidden, so that mother’s own 
self didn’t know him,” explained Joan. 

** She must have known him and helped 
him,” said Mr. Penrose resolutely. 

‘*T hope that they'll take her word for 
it that she didn’t,” answered Joan calmly ; 
“else she’ll be hanged so well as me.” 

“ An’ where’s the man now ?” 

“He’s got my horse, an’ he’s going 
down to—no matter where. ‘Then, if all 
falls out well, he'll sail across to France.” 

“To do that he must have been in 
communication with the prisoners on 
parole at Ashburton.” 

“He was,” said Joan. “You may 
remember that I went to Ashburton last 
week. I met a gentleman who knew 
Mr. Allen. ‘Them on parole are allowed 
to walk a mile upon the high road, you 
know.” 

* You'll be hanged, as sure as fate, when 
tis all known.” 

“Very like; but I’m too tired to think 
about it to-night, my dear. Do ’e let 
me get home-along an’ eat an’ sleep,” she 
answered, 


Within an hour Joan had returned 
home and partaken of a hearty meal. 
Her mother poured hard words upon her, 
and, despite Mr. Penrose’s incredulity, 
stoutly stuck to it that she was ignorant 
of the deception. 

“The man spoke with her voice an’ 
walked with her steps. Of course I 
couldn't see his face, for ’twas near dark,” 
she said. 

“You'll get nobody to believe that, 
however,” declared the farmer. ‘’Pears 
to me afore many days be passed I shall 
be childless an’ a widow-man, for law’s 
law, an’ this be a job for Jack Ketch.” 

** Nonsense,” said Mrs. Penrose ; “‘ come 
to bed, Joan. "Tis a icicle down a body’s 
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back to hear that dreadful speech, T’ll 
lie with ’e to-night, else you'll have the 
terrors.” 

Together the women departed; but 
hardly were the last lights out at Blacka- 
brook Farm, when torches gleamed 
across the moor, and there came the 
tramp of men and the clink of metal. 

A great thunder fell upon the farm 
door from a sword-hilt, and Mr. Penrose, 
wakened out of uneasy slumber, was 
commanded in the King’s name to open 
his house and surrender his wife and his 
daughter. In a frenzy he called to them 
and sought them, where they slept to- 
gether; but no voice answered him, 
and, entering their chamber, he found it 
empty. Both women had vanished. 

VI. 
S1x months after the final escape of Ira 
Allen from Prince ‘Town and the dis- 
appearance of Mrs. Penrose and Joan, 
there came a long letter to Blackabrook 
Farm and a proclamation for the Ameri- 
cans in the war prison. 

“ Fellow-citizens,” wrote the agent at 
Plymouth, “I am authorised by the 
Government of the United States to allow 
you one-penny-halfpenny per day, for the 
purpose of procuring you tobacco and 
soap, and I earnestly trust that it will 
tend towards a great relief in your present 
circumstances.” 

“God be praised,” said a soldier to a 
sailor, ‘the consarned old country haven’t 
forgot us after all! Now we'll have a 
swipe o’ money directly.” 

“Tis Ira Allen haven’t forgot us,” 
answered the sailor, “I kinder thought 
he’d got ter France and so ter home. 
This is his work, or I don’t know nothing. 
I'll drink ter the man wi?’ every farthing of 
my first week’s money, and durn the soap!” 

Elsewhere, Farmer Penrose, after long 
days of the wifeless and childless life he 
had foretold, was confronted with great, 
yet not unexpected news. 

“You see, my old dear,” wrote his 
wife, “that Mr. Allen knowed just what 
would come after, and he’d got it all 
very well managed, where we was to meet 
him ; and that chap, Seth Rowe, knowed 
everything really. And he was going to 
let Joan out of the cachot and smuggle 


her off just when he runned against you. 
And very well paid the chap was for his 
trouble. Well, us slipped away so soon 
as you was asleep, and when we waved a 
lantern to un Mr. Allen comed down-along 
from where he was hid up the valley with 
Joan’s black horse and another he’d got 
from Ashburton. And away us all went. 
Next day we laid so snug as need be in 
they gert woods by Dart river ; and next 
night we was off in a little old’ boat for 
France. ‘The American gentlemen to 
Ashburton arranged it, but they couldn’t 
go themselves, poor souls, because they’d 
gived theer solum words not to run away. 
Then in a week a great ship went for 
America, and we went along with her 
over the deep. And Mrs. Allen—that’s 
your darter Joan, for they was married in 
France—has a mansion beside a huge lake 
by the name of Champlain out here. 
And her man is so good as gold, and 
made of gold for that matter. She'll 
be a lady in her speech afore you 
come out here; and I hope, my old 
dear, you'll come, for ’tis a butivul land, 
with a better soil and climate to it 
than Dartymoor, and Mr. Allen have 
got a powerful deal of money, and one 
farm in partickler of three thousand acres 
be most made for you and me. And 
he wants us to have it so badly that 
he won't sleep easy of nights until you 
come. And I’d return home-along for ’e, 
though the deep sea be a terror to my 
stomach, but I can’t, because of the Lords 
of Parliament, as would hang me _ for 
sartain. So I be going to leave my bones 
here, and no harm done to nobody. And 
if you'll credit it, in the hall of Joan’s 
mansion house there hangs they two red 
riding-hoods side by side, to be a sign, 
Mr. Allen sez, for future generations of 
his family, which be going to start afore 
next Christmas by the mercy of the Lord. 
And if ’tis a boy like its father, so much 
to the good, for he’s the properest man 
that ever I seed but you.” 

‘** Be blessed if I don’t go after em!” 
said the farmer to himself. “Tis a gert 
upheaval of nature, no doubt; but the 
body of a man can’t bide in one place if 
his heart be in another. ‘Twice a day 
shall I pray God to defend me from all 
American ideas. But three thousand 


acres! ‘That’s farming!” 
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BY HUGH B. 


HE romance of cathedral building 
belongs to an age that is past, 
yet even in our own time the 

building of a new cathedral can never be 
without deep interest and_ significance. 
It is true that no longer can it be—as 
was the case in England in the great 
cathedral-building days of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries—the most ab- 
sorbing interest, apart from warfare, of 
great masses of the population. ‘The 
multiplication of interests in modern life, 
modern conditions of industry, and differ- 
ences of creed and church order make 
it impossible for the modern cathedral 
to be, as the medizeval cathedral was, the 
supreme material embodiment of the spirit 
of an age, the highest expression of the 
art, the civilisation, and the religious faith 
of a whole people. Yet in spite of all 
changed conditions, the building of a new 
cathedral is much more than an artistic 
problem for an architect and a big job 
for a contractor. The project opens up 
a wide field of human interest; the 
cathedral still touches very closely the 
lives of large sections of the community, 
and it is still the chief of the artistic 
memorials which one age hands on to 
another. 

There are problems which present 
themselves for solution to the builders 
of a modern cathedral—or, rather, to the 
organisers of the undertaking—of which 
the old cathedral builders knew nothing. 
The choice of a site, which was once 
such a simple matter, is now in many 
cases a matter of immense difficulty ; the 
best sites in our great cities have long 
since been appropriated, and it is often 
only after long waiting and anxious negotia- 
tions that even a moderately convenient 
site is obtained. ‘Then there is the 
question of the style of architecture to 
be adopted. For the builders of the 


older time there was but one possible 
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built 
in whatever was the 


style : 


tably 


they and _inevi- 
national style 
of the period, giving indeed to the 
traditional forms infinite variety and 
beauty, but no more dreaming of harking 
back to a past age than of inventing a 
brand-new building method of their own. 
Now, however, as the new cathedrals 
projected or in course of construction 
clearly illustrate, the area of choice in 
the matter of style is vastly wider. At 
Truro we have a faithful reproduction 
of the forms of English church building 
in the thirteenth century ; at Westminster 
the new Roman Catholic cathedral is 
based upon the style in vogue among the 
earliest Christian churches of Eastern 
Europe ; in New York Cathedral a modi- 
fied phase of Romanesque—the style 
prevailing in Western Europe from about 
500 to 1200 A.D.—is being adopted ; and 
in Berlin a great cathedral is being built 
in the style of the Classical Renaissance. 

Cathedral building is in modern England 
very far from being an every-day matter. 
It is a remarkable fact that, notwith- 
standing the enormous increase of popu- 
lation during the past six hundred years, 
the number of cathedrals in England has 
remained almost stationary. <A few have 
been built for the Roman Catholic 
community since the Reformation, and 
Protestant cathedrals have been built in 
Scotland, Ireland, and the Colonies, while 
there have also, of course, been many 
restorations and additions—in the case 
of St. Paul’s a complete rebuilding—but 
for a parallel to the event which took 
place on November 3rd, 1887, when a 
newly built and newly founded cathedral 
was consecrated at Truro, we should have 
to go back to the consecration of Salisbury 
Cathedral, in the year 1258. 

The foundation stones of ‘Truro Cathe- 
dral were laid by the King, who was then, 
of course, the Duke of Cornwall, in May, 


naturally 
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1880, and at the consecration in 1887 
only the eastern portion of the building 
had been erected. The cathedral is still 
far from complete, though the work is 
now progressing steadily, and we may 
reasonably hope that it will not be many 
years before the full glory of the com- 
pleted building, as the architect conceived 
it, will stand revealed. ‘The cathedral is 
about the same size as that of Rochester, 
and occupies a commanding position in 
the quaint old Cornish city, though it is 
hemmed in by humbler buildings in a 
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the old St. Mary’s Church, a fine example 
of Perpendicular architecture, which stood 
on the site of the Cathedral, is incor- 
porated in the new building, thus happily 
linking the present with the past. An 
additional richness of detail in the south 
transept prevents the contrast between 
the severity of the Early English and the 
more ornate character of the Perpen- 
dicular work being unduly pronounced. 
Truro is the Cornish cathedral, not 
merely because it happens to be built in 
Cornwall, but because it has in many 





Truro Cathedral. 


manner that reminds one of many of the 
French cathedrals. 

The architect, the late Mr. J. L. 
Pearson, R.A., has designed a Gothic 
building of the period known as Early 
English. Into the much-discussed ques- 
tion whether a modern architect does 
well to attempt a close reproduction of 
medizval forms we need not now enter. 
It may well be doubted, however, whether 
revived Gothic has ever received, or 
is likely to receive, a more beautiful 
embodiment than it obtains in Truro 
Cathedral. A specially interesting feature 
of the design is that the south aisle of 


ways a specially local character which 
must endear it to Cornishmen all the 
world over. It is being built largely of 
local materials, and the money which has 
been subscribed for the work is made up 
not only of large sums but of innumerable 
small gifts from all classes of residents in 
the diocese, so that the building represents 
a great deal of popular local interest and 
enthusiasm. Then the cathedral will 
contain a large number of memorials of 
Cornishmen whose good works entitle 
them to be held in honourable remem- 
brance. ‘The southern transept is regarded 
as the special memorial to Archbishop 
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Benson, the first Bishop of Truro; but 
indeed the whole building is his memorial, 
for it is to him’ more than to any other 
man that it owes its existence. During 
the six years he occupied the bishopric of 
Truro he worked earnestly and incessantly 
to make possible the great work which is 
now approaching its completion. 

Of other local memorials the most 
notable is that to Henry Martyn, the 
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Victeria, thanks to the munificent dona- 
tion of £15,000 by Mr. J. H. Dennis. 

Of a very different character is the 
new Roman Catholic Cathedral at West- 
minster, which has been in course of 
construction for the last seven years, and 
is now, as far as the exterior is concerned, 
practically complete. In form and in 
the decorative features of the exterior it 
is suggestive of a mosque rather than of 

















The Choir, Truro Cathedral. 


From a photo by Ellery, Truro. 


famous Cornish missionary. The bap- 
tistery, which is by many considered the 
architectural gem of the whole building, 
has been built in memory of that devoted 
and noble-minded man. It is a small 
circular building containing much delicate 
carving and rich marble work; the 
stained glass windows depict scenes in 
the life of Martyn. One other memorial, 
though not of a local character, must be 
mentioned: the great central tower, 
which will rise to a height of 224 feet, is 
being completed as a memorial to Queen 


a Christian church, and the material of 
which the exterior is composed, red brick 
with Portland stone courses, is not usually 
associated in English minds with a great 
cathedral church. 

Yet if we can at all reconcile our- 
selves to the introduction of this un- 
familiar Byzantine architecture, the style 
of the earliest Christian churches, into 
this country, and will take the trouble to 
inquire a little into the architect’s purpose 
and the limitations and possibilities of 
the style in which he has chosen to work, 
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we shall hardly fail to conclude that the 
new Westminster Cathedral is at once a 
remarkable and strikingly original work 
of art, and a building of great practical 
efficiency for the purposes it is designed 
to serve. 

The cathedral stands just off Victoria 
Street, on a site formerly occupied, in part, 
by Tothill Fields Prison,—a site which 
Cardinal Manning spent nineteen years 
in obtaining, though it does not seem 
anything like an ideal position for a 
building of such magnitude and import- 
ance. It is to be hoped, however, that 
the row of com- 


Owing, however, to financial depression 
in the colony nothing much was done till 
1897, when the Diamond Jubilee of the 
Queen provided the opportunity for again 
directing public attention to the scheme, 
and the work of collecting funds began to 
be vigorously prosecuted. Then came 
the death of the Queen, and the scheme 
naturally resolved itself into one for 
commemorating her whole life and reign. 
Mr. Pearson’s design shows a Gothic 
church of the Early English type, though 
the architect has displayed a good deal 
of originality in adapting the style to the 
needs of a hot 





monplace houses 
which now 
press upon the 
cathedral so 
closely that the 
design ‘of the 
west front (using 
that term in its 
ecclesiastical 
sense, for the 
building is not 
strictly oriented) 
had to be 
modified out of 
consideration for 
their “ancient 
lights,” will not 
be allowed per- 
manently to 
spoil what might 
be made a fine 
approach from 
Victoria Street. 
As the building 
formed the sub- 
ject of an article 








climate. The 
building when 
completed — will 
accommodate 
three thousand 
worshippers, and 
will cost about 
£100,000. It 
is likely, how- 
ever, to be many 
years before the 
whole scheme is 
carried out, for 
Queensland is 
neither a wealthy 
nor a_ populous 
colony, and _ it 
has lately been 
suffering severely 
from the effects 
of a terrible 
drought. The 
immediate 
object, therefore, 
is to erect part 








in last month’s 
PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE, 
no detailed description of it is here 
necessary. 

Both in the case of Truro and of new 
Westminster the architect has passed 
away before his designs could be entirely 
carried out; while the designer of the 
new cathedral for Brisbane has not lived 
even to see one stone laid upon another. 
This building also was designed by the 
late Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A.; it will be 
carried out by his son, Mr. F. L. Pearson, 
in conjunction with Mr. W. D. Caroe. 
The scheme for building a cathedral was 
first set on foot in 1887, as a memorial of 
the Jubilee of the late Queen Victoria, 


The Baptistery, Truro Cathedral. 
From a photo by Ellery, Truro. 


of the building 
only — namely, 
the choir and 
transepts, 
which will cost about £37,c00. 

A commanding site in the city of 
Brisbane has been obtained,—a_ rock 
plateau with an escarpment forty feet 
high on the east side,—and the founda- 
tion stone was laid by the Prince of 
Wales on May 22nd, 1901. The building 
will be proceeded with as soon as the 
balance of the sum required for the first 
part is obtained. And certainly Queens- 
land is a place where a cathedral church 
seems to be greatly needed. ‘The church 
in Brisbane which is at present used for 
cathedral purposes is a small and dilapi- 
dated building, which was erected in the 
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early days of the colony, and is soon to 
be pulled down. For any important ser- 
vices at which specially large congregations 
are expected it is found necessary to hire 
a concert hall. 

The curious in architectural pedigrees 


for him the commission for Truro and 
afterwards that for Brisbane. 

Another colony which is shortly to 
have a new cathedral is Cape Colony. 
The project for building a cathedral at 
Cape ‘Town is one in which not only 
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The cathedral at Brisbane: a view of the interior. 


may be interested to know that the 
parent of both ‘Truro and_ Brisbane 
cathedrals is the church of St. John, 
Red Lion Square, London. It was the 


remarkable artistic resources displayed 
by Mr. Pearson in building that beautiful 
church on a most difficult site that gained 


South African colonists but British 
subjects throughout the Empire should 
be specially interested, for the cathedral 
is to form the Empire’s memorial to 
all who have fallen in its service during 
the South African war. Before the war 
began it had been decided to replace 























The new cathedral for Brisbane. 
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the small Georgian building which now 
forms the cathedral church of Cape 
Town by a larger and more adequate 
building. Plans were prepared by Messrs. 
Baker and Masey, architects, of Cape 
Town, showing a Gothic church of 
striking and original design, estimated to 
cost about £150,000; but at first it was 
only proposed, as in the case of Brisbane, 
to build the eastern portion. ‘The founda- 
tion stone was laid by the Prince of 
Wales when he visited Cape ‘Town 
during his memorable colonial tour. 

After the war broke out a proposal was 
made that a special fund should be 
raised, to which the mother country and 
all the colonies should be invited to 
contribute, to build a portion of the 
cathedral as a memorial to those who 
have fallen in the war, and an expression 
of thanksgiving for those whose lives 
have been spared. The proposal was 
cordially approved by the King, who con- 
sented to become a patron of the fund. 
It has been decided that the eastern 
portion of the cathedral shall be the 
memorial portion, and committees are 
now at work in the mother country and 
the colonies seeking to raise the £35,000 
required. 

There is a breadth and catholicity 
about this scheme which will very widely 
commend it. ‘lhe utmost possible efforts 
have been made to secure the names 
of soldiers of all ranks and also of 
civilians and nurses who have lost 
their lives in the cause of the Empire. 
The names have been collected from 
eighty different sources, and it is hoped 
that in due course the services of all 
who come under this category, whatever 
their rank or race or creed, will be 
permanently commemorated on_ the 
cathedral walls. The names will be 
affixed with gun-metal letters, which will 
last as long as the building itself. ‘Thus 
the cathedral will become ina sense the 
Yestminster Abbey of South Africa, and 
many special memorials besides this 
general record will, no doubt, be added 
from time to time. But, unlike West- 
minster Abbey, it is not to be disfigured 
by monuments entirely out of keeping 
with their architectural surroundings ; no 
memorial will be erected which does 
not satisfy the architects of the building 
as to its artistic fitness for the position 
it is proposed to occupy. 

Various parts of the cathedral will be 
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set apart to contain the memorials 
relating to different parts of the Empire, 
so that for all British subjects who, in 
coming years, shall visit South Africa, 
the Cape ‘Town Cathedral—the _ first 
building seen as the steamer enters ‘Table 
Bay—will have one small area of special 
interest and special sanctity. ‘Thus the 
building will stand as an enduring symbol 
of the community of sympathy which 
binds together in bonds stronger than 
any political union the scattered families 
of the British stock. 

It is interesting, in surveying the 
cathedral-building activities of the world, 
to note the emergence in this, as in other 
matters, of national peculiarities. Few 
will be surprised to learn that of all the 
new cathedrals projected or in course of 
erection the largest and the most costly 
is to be found in New York. ‘The cathe- 
dral of St. John’s, New York, will be one 
of the largest in the world, and by far the 
largest and finest ecclesiastical building 
in America. In a city of tall buildings 
a lofty structure was inevitable; as a 
matter of fact, the central tower of New 
York Cathedral will be, with the excep- 
tion of Ulm Minster and the Eiffel ‘Tower, 
the highest structure in the world. From 
the street level to the top of the cross 
the height will be 445 feet, or about half 
as high again as the campanile of new 
Westminster, which now forms such a 
conspicuous landmark in the west of 
London. As the cathedral is being erected 
on a commanding site on the Washington 
Heights, it will as completely dominate 
the city of New York as St. Paul’s 
Cathedral dominates the City of London. 

The foundation stone was laid in 
December 1892, though nearly twenty 
years before that a committee had been 
formed and some money collected. ‘The 
architects, Messrs. Heins & La Farge, 
whose plans were selected in an open 
competition, have designed a_ building 
on the most magnificent scale, and one 
which is calculated to cost, before it is 
completed, more than £1,000,000. Of 
course, it will be a very long time before 
the great work is fully accomplished. 


The progress during the past ten years 
has not been very rapid, but a chapel 
under the choir has for some time been 
open for public worship, and the erection 
of the superstructure is being steadily 
proceeded with. 

The style adopted by the architects 
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is a modified form of Romanesque. ‘The 
most striking feature of the exterior 
design is the group of seven towers, two 
at the west front, four smailer ones at 
the angles of nave and transepts, and 
the great central tower with its spire 
rising high above them all. The choir 
ends in an apse, into which open seven 
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modern and local needs are to be kept 
in view, rather than ecclesiastical tra- 
dition. New York is one of the most 


polyglot cities in the world, and already, 
in different parts of the city, services in 
connection with the Episcopal Church 
are held in nine different languages. 

If we find some distinctively American 





The new cathedral for Capetown. 


chapels, each accommodating a hundred 
and fifty worshippers. ‘The intention is 
that in these chapels divine service shall 
be conducted every Sunday in seven 
different foreign languages — French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, Swedish, Ar- 
menian, and Chinese. Such a feature, 
which is probably quite unique, is an 
interesting indication of the spirit in 
which the enterprise is being carried out : 


elements in the story of the New York 
Cathedral, it is equally true that the 
characteristics of the German people and 
their method of government are reflected 
in the great new cathedral they are now 
building in Berlin. Whereas in all the 
other cathedrals to which reference has 
been made the work is being carried out 
with money voluntarily subscribed and 
without State assistance or interference, 














New York Cathedral, 
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the building of the Berlin Cathedral is 
entirely a State affair. According to a 
document placed under the foundation 
stone, it was one of the late Emperor 
William’s last commands that the cathedral 
should be built by “the ruler and people 
of Prussia to commemorate the victory 
over the French in 1871 and the founda- 
tion of the new German Empire.” ‘The 
share of “the people of Prussia” in the 
enterprise seems to be confined to pro- 
viding, through their parliamentary repre- 
sentatives, the required money. ‘The work 
is being pushed forward by the present 
“mperor in a spirit of admirable loyalty 
to the wishes of his father and grand- 
father, and of complete indifference, ap- 
parently, to the wishes of anybody else. 
The story of the origin of the project 
for building a new cathedral in Berlin 
to take the place of the old “Dom” 
takes us back to the beginning of the 
last century. King Frederick William III. 
ordered his court architect to prepare 
designs for a great new cathedral, and 
his successor, Frederick William IV., actu- 
ally began building-operations. ‘The work 
was stopped, however, for want of financial 
support before it had proceeded beyond 
the foundation stage. ‘The scheme was re- 
vived in 1867 by the Emperor William I., 
then King of Prussia, who instituted an 
architectural competition. But though 
fifty-one designs were. sent in, none of 
these was carried out. ‘The Emperor 
Frederick, while Crown Prince, and after- 
wards during the brief period of his reign, 
interested himself greatly in the matter, 
and had a new design prepared under 
his personal supervision by Professor J. C. 
Raschdorff. It is this design, or rather 
a modification of it, which Professor 
Raschdorff, under the direction of the 
present Emperor, is now carrying out. 
From first to last it has been essentially a 
royal enterprise. Moreover, the building 
will partake of a semi-private character, 
seeing that it is to afford separate accom- 
modation for the Court and Diplomatic 
Corps, and is to contain, in addition to 
the cathedral church, a memorial chapel 
or mausoleum for the Hohenzollerns. 
The building is to be in the style of 
the Italian Renaissance. It has been 
much criticised, and it is certainly of a 
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type that would not find much approval 
in this country at the present time. The 
Emperor, however, pursues the even tenor 
of his way unmoved by criticism, and the 
Prussian Diet has been induced to vote 
£500,000 for the carrying out of the 
work, but on the understanding that no 
further sums are at any future time to 
be asked for. ‘The foundation stone was 
laid by the Emperor in 1894, and the 
work is advancing steadily, but without 
the signs of popular interest and the 
incidents of zealous self-sacrifice and 
voluntary effort which, in more democratic 
communities, sometimes make the story 
of the building of a cathedral so attractive 
and impressive. ‘The completion of the 
building is looked for some time in 1904. 

Another cathedral building enterprise, 
which promises to prove at least as 
interesting and important as any of 
those to which reference has been made, 
is concerned with the provision of a 
catkedral for Liverpool. Although the 
project has been under discussion—some- 
times rather acrid discussion—for many 
years past, the stage has not yet been 
reached at which an illustration can be 
given or any indication of the form the 
building will actually assume. ‘The 
present position is that a site has been 
secured, about. £150,000 collected for 
the building fund, and a_ preliminary 
competition held to select the architects 
who should be invited to prepare complete 
designs for the cathedral. Messrs R. 
Norman Shaw, R.A., and G. F. Bodley, 
R.A., who have been entrusted with the 
duty of advising the Cathedral Committee, 
have issued an interesting report on the 
work submitted in this preliminary 
competition, and have selected _ five 
competitors who shall be invited, they 
suggest, to enter a final competition and 
prepare complete designs in accordance 
with the Committee’s instructions. It is 
a great opportunity, and it is devoutly to 
be hoped that one at least of these five 
architects will rise to the occasion and 
produce a design which will rank with 
that of Truro and new Westminster, 
as a distinctly original and characteristic 
work of art, and will worthily hand on 
the great traditions of English cathedral 
building. 





THE TAMING OF 
GARDEN BIRDS. 





BY THE REV. FRANCIS IRWIN. 


TTEMP TED robbery with violence is a strange 
charge for a man to bring against a small 
bird. Yet in support of this very charge I 
mean to come forward as plaintiff. This is what 
sometimes happens to me while walking in the garden 
or shrubberies, if I am imprudent enough to ap- 
proach a watchful robin with my mouth open. The 
bird immediately flies at my face, and, seizing me 
by the chin or under-lip, makes what seems a 
determined attempt to extract my front teeth. The 
explanation is simple enough. For the facts I appeal 
to the photographs which illustrate this article. 

For some years past our robins have been taught 
to fly up and take a crumb placed between the lips. 
Teeth seen between parted lips are mistaken by 
them for a row of crumbs, and they fly up and 
rattle their beaks against them. ‘This leads to the 
experiences just recorded, by which strangers, who 
have not been warned about the robins, are liable 
to be considerably puzzled. It is only fair to the 
robins to add that this deception is sometimes 
purposely practised on them. But the success of our bird-taming experiments 
has not been confined to robins. 

Members of no less than six species of small garden birds, including robins, 
chaffinches, blue-tits, cole-tits, great-tits, and hedge-sparrows, no single individual of 
whom has ever seen the inside of a cage or aviary, have been trained to come 
daily to perch on our hands for food. 

All the members of the above species resident in the garden and shrubberies, 
with the addition during the winter of certain blackbirds, song thrushes and 
house-sparrows, will come at the sound of a whistle or other call to feed at our 
feet. If we were to include the casual visitors to the bird table which a protracted 
frost sometimes sends us for a short time, this list might be swelled easily by 
the mention of sundry time-serving jackdaws, starlings, pied wagtails and the non- 
resident members of the tamer species. But we wish to confine our attention to 
those birds which remain tame for a long period—some throughout the whole year, 
others for the greater part of the year. 

In this article I shall describe the experiments by which these results were 
obtained, in the hope that some of my readers may be induced to.go and do 
likewise, and thus add an additional attraction to their country gardens, 

To begin with, I must disclaim here, both on my own part and that of my friends, 
all pretensions to the distinction of a magnetic personality. Doubtless that was 
what made the little birds gather round St. Francis of Assisi. In our case it is the 
more prosaic attraction of a handful of crumbs. You can train the most obstinate 
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small bird with crumbs and patience. morsels of cheese and walnut, is laid 





And this is how we did it. flat on the ground. After a series of 

Among the familiar sights which ac- timid feints a robin makes a dash at the 
company a nearest 
hard winter crumb on 


is the little 
group of 
feathered 
m endicants 
that hunger 
has driven 
to our 
doorsteps. 
W orm-eat- 
ing and 
grain-eating 
birds alike, 
they come 
to man in 
their dire 
necessity, 


the _ finger- 
tips. Then, 
encouraged 
by his suc- 
cess, he ad- 
vances 
again, and 
this time 
secures a 
€rtm b 
placed 
farther back 
on the hand. 
Little by 
little the 
hand may 














when Jack now be 
Frost has Chaffinch just about to pick a crumb from the hand. raised, com- 
locked their pelling him 


larders and walled up their granaries with to fly on to it. Finally it will no longer 
snow. For the bird-tamer this is the be found necessary to stoop to accom- 
golden opportunity: he must take ad- modate him. 


vantage of this hunger while it lasts, By degrees other robins will follow the 
knowing that example of 
starvation is their cory- 





a necessary 
condition in 
taming wild 
creatures, 

At first the 
birds are 
attracted by a 
daily largesse 
of bread- 
crumbs 
sprinkled on 
the window- 
sills and door- 
steps. As the 
frost con- 
tinues, the 
effects of this 
regular alms- 
giving be- 
come more 
apparent. sparrow. 
The birds But all this 
grow more may take 
confident, A visit from a blue-tit. years. With 
and approach us this has 
nearer and nearer to the hand that holds been the case ; though we have reason to 
the crumbs. ‘This is the time to lead the — think that almost as much might be done 
bolder spirits to further proofs of courage. in one single hard winter by assiduous 
The hand, well. spread with tempting and systematic training. 


pheus, and 
soon the con- 
tagion of 
confidence 
spreads to 
some of the 
more venture- 
some indi- 
viduals of 
other species. 
Of these the 
blue-tit comes 
first in order 
ofimpudence, 
and he will 
usually be 
succeeded by 
the chaffinch, 
cole-tit, great- 
tit and hedge- 
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In confirmation of this it will only be 
necessary to state that the winter of 1900, 
our most successful season, added three 
new species to our list of hand-perchers— 
viz., cole-tits, great-tits and hedge-sparrows. 
Blue-tits and chaffinches did not precede 
these by more than a couple of years. 
Our friendship with the robins, however, 
is of much greater antiquity, though it 
is only of recent years that they have 
acquired the habit of feeding from our 
mouths. 

While the frost lasts bird-training is a 
comparatively simple 


themselves usually take the initiative, 
with a charming insistency that defies 
refusal. 

However engrossed you may be in the 
book you are reading, when you feel a 
light touch on the sleeve and look down 
into the pleading brown eyes of a robin 
perched there, twittering a weird little 
plaint with -his head on, one side—well, 
you must be very lazy or very heartless 
if you do not promptly close the book 
and fumble in your pocket for a nut. 
A hungry robin will not take a plain no, 

Indoors or out of doors, 





matter. The critical 
stage arrives when the 
hard weather is breaking 
up, and the natural food 
supply of the birds is 
again becoming avail- 
able. ‘Then we have to 
face the problem of re- 
taining their friendship 
when they are no longer 
dependent on us_ for 
food. Here the de- 
moralising effect of the 
begging habit comes to 
our aid. 

They have grown 
accustomed to having 
their daily wants sup- 
plied, without the labour 
of catering for them- 
selves. Many of them, 
moreover, have acquired 
a craving for the racy 
cheese and walnut, which 
have meanwhile replaced 








walking or seated, he 
will pester you till you 
give him something to 
get rid of him. This is 
how one of my robin 
friends treats me, 
Perched patiently at first 
on the back of a chair 
or on the table in front 
of me, he lets me know 
by an occasional queru- 
lous twitter that he is 
there and thinks me 
very rude not to notice 
him. At last, losing 
patience, he alights on 
my arm. 

“No: I won't look at 
you.” 

VOR: . Won’ (2? 
Then Tl pull your 
papers about.” 

(One absent- 
minded robin, while in- 
vestigating his friend’s 








the common bread- Blue-tit. 


crumb. ‘The result is , 
the creation of a gang of — two oF three tits 
unemployed bird beggars 
who linger about the 
house on the look-out for scraps, many of 
them remaining in this state of indolent 
dependence throughout the remainder of 
the year, if we except their brief absence 
during nesting time. But even then those 
that nest near the house can readily 
be summoned by whistle or any of the 
other signals we use to attract their 
attention. 

At any season of the year, and at any 
point of the garden or shrubberies, the 
sound of a whistle will bring birds about 
you. In winter the call is answered by 
a veritable mob. Such an_ invitation, 
however, is seldom needed, as the birds 


at 


stationery, strolled 


Cheese suspended to enable me to get into the inkpot and 


atime. The string then made tracks 
is attached to the cheese, not to the tit. 


across the nearest 
manuscript.) 

“Oh! You don’t mind that? Then I 
know what I'll do: I'll hop on your 
book.” And he does, and stands there 
on one leg contemptuously preening his 
wing-coverts. 

Of course I am weak enough to sur- 
render. But I had my revenge on one 
occasion. ‘Taking out my crumb-box, I 
selected some large morsels of Dutch 
cheese, which my tormentor swallowed 
greedily. Then, with grim satisfaction, 
I watched him fluffing out his breast 
feathers as he slowly and sadly un- 
buttoned his red waistcoat under the 
stress of that potent Dutch cheese, 
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like a fat schoolboy after his Christmas 
dinner. 

All our birds are very fond of cheese ; 
but would any one think of suggesting it 
as a suitable food for tender fledgelings ? 
Yet the parent birds seem to think it 
is, for it is quite a familiar sight in the 
case of robins, chaffinches, cole-tits and 
blue-tits, to see the parent fly off the nest 
on to the hand, cram her beak full of 
cheese, and then flit back to drop a 
crumb down each of the little red throats 
in succession. 

It is some six years since the robins 
first learnt to 
take a crumb 
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to side, they waltz round one another to 
the accompaniment of a most unwarlike 
war-song. It is a low, plaintive warble, 
that seems singularly inappropriate to the 
occasion. Such a song at such a time 
sounds as quaintly incongruous as a hymn 
before a prize-fight. ‘Then they set to in 
earnest, and feathers fly and beaks “go 
snicker-snack.” 

Young robins seem to be born tame, 
though some are of course much tamer 
than others. ‘This spring I have had one of 
these pecking crumbs off my hand when 
scarcely more than three weeks out of the 
: nest, and three 
had learnt to 





from the mouth. 
Now they seem 
to prefer to be 
fed in this way. 
No feat of tame- 
ness impresses 
strangers so 
much as_ this. 
A robin is seen 
perched in a 
tree above us. 
His attention is 
gained by draw- 
ing the breath 
through the lips 
with a chirping 
noise. Instantly 
he is on the 
alert, 
And stooping, side- 
long turns his 
listening head. 


Now place a 
crumb between 
your lips and 








take crumbs 
from the mouth 
before the end 
of June. Were 
it not for the 
cats, the number 
of our. tame 
robins might be 
increased more 
rapidly by the 
addition of some 
of these infant 
prodigies. 

Our | blue-tits 
come next to 
the robins_ in 
point of tame- 
ness. With us 
they are very 
numerous, owing 
no doubt to the 
practice of con- 
verting our 
window-sills into 
tit-larders during 
the winter. In 








chirp . again. 
Down he drops 
like a_ stone, 
falling straight into your mouth. ‘There 
is a flutter of wings in front of your face, 
a touch of cold claws on the under lip, 
and simultaneously the unerring beak 
snaps away the crumb. 

Robins feel themselves so much at 
home on the human hand that they 
frequently fight one another in_ that 
position. That is, the battle begins 
there and ends on the ground at our 
feet. The preliminary antics of a pair 
of fighting robins are highly ridiculous. 
With beaks pointing skywards, tails cocked 
wren-wise, and heads rocking from side 


Robin taking crumbs from lips. hand 


perching on the 
they are 

exceedingly 
bold. If one is only dexterous enough 
to hold several pieces of cheese apart 
between his fingers he may have as 
many as three blue-tits on his hand to- 
gether. A blue-tit on one hand, a cole-tit 
on the other, and a robin at the same 
moment’ snapping a crumb from the 
mouth, is no uncommon combination 
early on a frosty morning, when the birds 
are ravenous; but unfortunately for the 
photographer the dull light of a winter 
morning does not admit of a sufficiently 
rapid exposure to secure successful snap- 
shots of such tableaux. 
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When a blue-tit intends to call on you 
in your room he soon lets you know it. 
If the window is shut he raps on the glass 
for admittance. If open, he rings you up 
with a loud ‘‘Chee-chee-cheese please,” 
from his perch on the window-sill. ‘To 
put your hand in your pocket means 
*““Come in,” and down he hops on the 
floor, or, if you happen to be a particular 
friend of his, he will perch on the table 
at which you are seated, or even alight on 
your hand. On cold mornings quite a 
crowd of tits will make their way into 
a room where they are regularly fed. 
On such an occasion as many as eight 
were counted in one 
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joined by two or three of the hens in 
the summer, when driven to provide for 
their hungry families. 

If the chick is father to the bird 
in the same sense that the boy is father 
to the man, then our young chaffinches 
receive a training which should make 
them the tamest birds in the garden. 
As soon as they have left the nest they 
are taken by their parents and taught to 
beg for crumbs. It is a pretty sight to 
see the mother chaffinches, followed by 
their fluffy young ones, hopping fearlessly 
into the centre of a hollow square formed 
of three rows of people seated on garden 

benches in front of 





room while the 
occupant was at 
home. 


As the spring ap- 
proaches, the blue- 


tits decrease’ in 
number round the 
house, and ithe 


majority depart to 
the woods in the 
vicinity to nest. The 
few that remain 
develop retiring 
habits ~ during the 
pairing season, and 
it is rarely possible 
to entice them on 
to the hand during 
the summer months. 

Of our resident 
bird population chaf- 
finches are the most 
numerous. They 
soon learn the first 








the house. Very 
quaint are the 
wheedling antics of 
these young birds as 
they sidle up to 
their parents, whin- 


ing and rocking 
their bodies from 


side to side as they 
beg for food.  In- 
deed, they do not 
hesitate to beg from 
other birds besides 
their parents. 

I have seen a 
robin considerably 
embarrassed by the 
importunate begging 
of a hungry young 
chaffinch, ‘l’o avoid 
him the robin 


was 
forced to keep turn- 
ing round and 





round; but whenever 





rudiments of tame- 
ness. They are 
always among the 
first to answer to the signal for food. 
Seated at our feet, they catch crumbs 
dropped into their mouths like terriers 
Crumbs thrown 


between lips. 


snapping up_ biscuits. 

into the air are caught by them with 
the easy dexterity of the fly-catcher. 
All this makes it matter for surprise 
that so few of them will venture to 
perch on the hand. This mark of 


confidence has this year been limited to 
two of the cocks—one an old bird, the 
other a yearling of last season. ‘Two 
years ago as many as four cocks would 
peck a crumb off the hand, though of 
these only one would remain steadily 
perched. These cocks are generally 


Robin on shoulder just about to take a crumb from 
Blue-tit on left hand. 


he paused for a 
moment, to adjust 
his mouthful — of 
cheese before bolting it, the irrepressible 
infant was in front of him, his _ breast 
pressed against that of the robin, his head 
thrown back, whining beseechingly as he 
opened his beak for the cheese. ‘The 
robin, strangely enough, made no attempt 
to peck or buffet this helpless fledgeling, 
though we have seen adult chaffinches 
mercilessly punished by robins for pre- 
suming to approach them at meal-times. 
During last July an exceptionally tame 
young cock chaffinch, when he had eaten 
his meal of nut, would remain perched on 
the hand and allow himself to be stroked 
on the head and back by his benefactor. 
It certainly cannot be said of the 
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chaffinch that he does not advertise. 
Just when you are beginning to think 
that you have effectually snubbed him 


he will capture your attention by an 
original and startling manceuvre. You 


are suddenly aroused from your reading 
to the consciousness that a stone is on 
the point of striking you between the 
eyes. Up goes your arm to ward off the 
blow, and: the stone, in the shape of a 
chaffinch, swerves aside and alights at 
your feet with a positive chuckle of impish 
glee. 

In the summer, when the windows are 
open day and night, it is no uncommon 
experience to be roused from sleep at 
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of the pairing season is the custom 
which requires that the cock bird, when 
he has discovered a particularly choice 
morsel of food, should present some of it 
to his lady before he takes any for himself. 
In the exercise of this chivalrous attention 
all our tame birds, robins and tits, are 
most punctilous. Even if the hen be a 
tame bird she will stand aside in an 
attitude of expectant attention, whining 
and shuffling her wings, while the cock 
takes a crumb from the hand and presents 
it to her. And not until she seems 
satisfied does he take any for himself. 
By the cock chaffinch this obvious duty 
is habitually and shamefully neglected. 

















Young robin. 


four o’clock in the morning by the 
piercing ‘‘tweet, tweet,” of a chaffinch 
hopping about on the floor ringing his 
breakfast bell. 

The hen chaffinches are greater favour- 
ites with us than the cocks. They are 
not so quarrelsome as the latter, and, with 
the exception of hand-perching, they are 
tamer. This summer an adult hen 
chaffinch has developed the most  sur- 
prising tameness. Not only has she 
learnt to take crumbs off the hand, but 
emulates the boldest of the robins in 
pecking crumbs from between the lips. 

The most serious indictment against 
the cock chaffinch is his treatment of his 
wife. He is a most ungallant husband. 
Prominent among the domestic amenities 


Of all our tame birds the tny cole-tit 
is by far the most intelligent and interest- 
ing. Among the mixed mob of birds 
assembled round the garden door in 
winter he is the most expert scrambler 
for crumbs. It is amusing to witness the 
stupid amazement of a burly blackbird 
or thrush when this pert little gamin 
dashes in and snaps a crumb from under 
his open beak. ‘True, the robin usually 
secures the lion’s share on such occasions ; 
but this is due less to his agility than to 
his pre-eminence as a_ pugilist. His 
motto is that of a certain Lancashire 
football team: “ Leave ball alodn and go 
for t’mon.” 

When a handful of crumbs is held out 
to a cole-tit, instead of taking the nearest, 
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as any of the other birds would have 
done, he carefully selects the largest, 
passing over smaller ones that may be 
nearer to him, sometimes even dropping 
one crumb to replace it by another that 
on second thoughts seemed larger than 
the first. 
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The provident little storekeeper attacks 
these pilferers with the utmost fury ; but 
usually the hiding-places are so cleverly 
chosen as to baffle even an expert of his 
own family, unless the thief were close 
behind him. ‘The favourite sites for such 

hiding - places 





Unlike his 
improvident 
cousins, the 
blue-tit and 
great-tit, the 
cole-tit dis- 
plays an ant- 
like propensity 
for hoarding 
food. As soon 
as he has satis- 
fied the crav- 
ings of hunger, 
which he does 
in a rapid and 
businesslike 








are cabbages, 
box — borders, 
and the thick 
foliage of the 
yew. The 
number of 
journeys a 


cole-tit will 
make to the 
hand for the 


purpose of 
laying in stores 
is only limited 
by the patience 
of: his pur- 
veyor. Inthe 








fashion, back 
he comes 
again, selects the largest crumb as usual, 
and then flies off, this time farther away, 
doubling in and out between the fruit 
trees and hedges as if to throw some 
bird-detective off his track. Finally he 
alights on a cabbage, drops the crumb 
into a crevice between the leaves, pokes it 


Preparing to take young robin. 


course .of 
twelve minutes 
one of these birds made sixteen journeys 
to my hand, hiding the crumb in a 
different place on each occasion. Un- 
fortunately they are a scarce bird with us, 
not more than two pair being permanently 
resident in the garden ; but of these three 
perch on the hand, though they never 





down with enter the 
his beak, house. 
and _re- Bot 
turns to pairs nest 
the hand 


by quite a 
different 
route, 
generally 
contriv- 
ing to 
put some 
obstacle 
between 
you and 
him _ be- 
fore he 
reappears. 








yearly in 
the — gar- 
den, and 
of these 
one pair 
takes food 
for their 
young 
ones from 
the hand 
of a_per- 
son stand- 
ing close 
to the 








The same 
hideling 
tactics are pursued on each subsequent 
journey. And indeed they are fully justi- 
fied by the unprincipled conduct of some 
of his relatives, the blue-tits and great- 
tits. ‘These mean thieves stand by on 
the watch to profit by his industry, and 
plunder his caches without scruple. 


Blue-tit on hand, chaffinches and robin following. nest 


When the 
young ones are fledged, however, they 
are carried off by their parents to the 
woods and apparently told to remain there, 
for their parents return without them. 

With regard to the two remaining species 
of hand-perchers, great-tits and hedge- 
sparrows, there is little of interest to record. 
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Robin at mouth. 


Of the four representatives of the 
former family one only, a handsome 
cock, perches regularly on the hand. 


The other three, though they will come at 
a whistle to feed at our feet or on the 
window-sills, have hitherto  obstinately 
declined further familiarities. But  per- 
haps they do not meet with as much 
encouragement from us as the other 
birds; for they are very destructive to 
bees, and may be seen in constant attend- 
ance on our bee-hives. ‘Their bullying 
propensities, only too well known to 
aviary keepers, make them, moreover, an 
object of fear to the less warlike birds. 
Only that accomplished duellist, the robin, 
dares to exchange beak-thrusts with this 
terror of the aviaries. In a duel which 
took place on a window-sill here between 
a great-tit and a robin, the former was 
ignominiously pinked by his adversary, a 
tiny puncture in the dead _bird’s 
skull showing where the robin’s 
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become very shy, and seldom come when 
called. 

I shall conclude with a few suggestions 
for the benefit of those who may think 
of attempting experiments on the lines 
I have described. First, kill all your cats. 
I mention this rather as a counsel of 
greater perfection than because it is ab- 
solutely necessary. We keep two cats at 
present—a grudging concession to local 
pussophils ; though I must confess to an 
itching sensation in the trigger-finger when- 
ever | see them in the garden. Secondly, 
if. you keep boys, confiscate their cata- 
pults. So much for predatory animals. 

With regard to the method of feeding 
birds, it is of prime importance to feed 
regularly, once you have begun, especially 
when the winter is passing into spring. 
Even a day or two of neglect makes a 
difference then. When it is desired to 
tame the tits the cheese or fat from the 
window-sill larders should be removed on 
a frosty morning and held in the hand. 

As so much depends on example, one 
of the first requisites will be to secure 
the services of one or two tame robins 
as decoy-birds. An an instance of the 
influence of example in taming birds, I 
may mention that this spring a full-grown 
young missel-thrush, seeing some chaf- 
finches feeding on crumbs at the house 
door, flew up and joined them. From 
that day onwards he has been one of 
our most regular clients, even venturing 
at times to perch on the bench beside us. 
This is the first missel thrush that has 
ever shown any symptoms of tameness. 

Lastly, to conclude with a platitude, 
before all things you will require patience 
and perseverance. “It’s dogged as does it.” 





point had got home. 

Two years ago for the first time 
one of our most patient bird tamers 
succeeded in training a pair of 
hedge-sparrows to perch regularly on 
the hand. But alas! both have 
since fallen victims to cats. At 
present only two or three will venture 
to peck a crumb from the hand laid 
flat on the ground, In all other 
respects the remaining — hedge- 
sparrows are almost as tame as any 
of the birds. ‘Their excursions into 
the house, however, are limited to 
the ground floor when the door is 














open. During the summer they 


Cole-tit. 
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THE SQUIRE’S WAGER. 





BY H. 8B. 


“HE assembly at Brooks’s was large 
and noisy. ‘The hour was not late 
for Brooks’s, but stress of weather 

had detained in that magnetic house of 
attractions many of the aditués who were 
used to leave earlier. Age taught wisdom 
sometimes even in the eighteenth century, 
and even to those who gambled at faro 
and macao; but the snow was driving 
in the streets, and Pall Mall lay under 
a magnificent white pall, even to the 
colonnade of Carlton House. ‘The group 
of men who were playing at macao in the 
corner of the card-room had drawn the 
attention of the general company, partly 
by reason of their laughter, and partly 
from the high stakes that were passing. 
One of the players was a slight, fair man 
of eight-and-twenty, with somewhat thin 
lips and a quiet expression of eye which, 
whatever it signified, revealed nothing to 
the observer. He had obviously taken a 
good deal of wine, for his hand was not 
very steady ; but his face was as a mask 
as he staked his guineas. Opposite to 
him was a tall, broad-faced, red-com- 
plexioned man of five-and-forty, with 
the health and air of the country about 
him, and the shadow of a smile upon 
strong, capable features. 

**Mine again, my lord,” said he, and 
made a movement of his hand towards 
his winnings, 

His lordship gave one imperturbable 
glance at the stakes which were being 
swept away, and said in a slow voice, 
“My revenge, Mr. Hilton.” 
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The older man looked at him dubiously. 
“Tf you will,” he said at last; “but I 
would rather it were another night.” 

“Mr. Hilton,” said his lordship, gravely, 
“vou have won £15,000 from me since 
two this afternoon. By God, I will have 
my shot at it.” 

Hilton flushed with annoyance and 
anger. ‘It is precisely because of that 
that I would rather it were another day,” 
he said sharply, and his eyes rested with 
meaning on the other. 

There was a point of colour in his 


significant gaze, but his quiet eyes said 
nothing. He only called deliberately to 
a waiter, and as deliberately gave his 
order. 

“A pint of champagne for Mr. Hilton, 
and a flask of eau-de-vie.” 

He looked defiantly at his adversary 
now, as if he would have said: “So far 
from being in what state you think me, 
see what I am capable of doing.” 

Hilton shrugged his shoulders and took 
up the cards. They were old acquaint- 
ances, and disliked one another. ‘The 
younger man, Lord Marazion, was re- 
garded as effeminate by the rubicund 
squire, who, on his side, was little to 
the taste of a fastidious and elegant 
buck of the Town. ‘The coarseness of 
Hilton’s fibre, his hard and_ practical 


English character, repelled one who 
lived largely for his whims, was_ in- 


different and amiable, and had no aim 
in life. ‘To the squire the lord was a 
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puppy; to the lord the squire was a 
bumpkin. Yet neither of these estimates 
was correct. Squire Hilton was vastly 
more than a mere rural gentleman. He 
had capability written in his broad 
features, and tenacity appeared in his 
strong teeth, He managed his affairs 
with skill, so that he throve where others 
remained lean, or even failed. He 
gambled like a gentleman, but he never 
went beyond his means, and saw each 
yard of the way as he moved. His 
contempt for Marazion was increased by 
the knowledge of that reckless peer’s 
dwindling fortunes. ‘The Squire dealt 
the cards. 

Lord Marazion lost, and, without 
showing any excitement, gulped down 
a glass of brandy and water and said: 
“ Another, Hilton.” 

This time the Squire did not offer any 
objection, but pushed over the pack. It 
was some one else who intervened—Sir 
John Main, a good-natured buck of an 
age with his lordship. ‘“ Damme, Dick, 
no more,” he whispered loudly. 

Lord Marazion paid no heed, but took 
up the cards and coolly began to shuffle 
them. 

“Dick, be not a fool,” said Sir John. 
“You have lost near £20,000, and, 
gad, I believe there’s nothing left.” 

“You lie, Jack,” said his lordship, 
gravely. “‘There’s Houghton Roy.” 

** You cannot gamble away your estate, 
Dick,” urged his friend. ‘‘ Here, let us 
be quit and go home. The snow is over.” 

There was a somewhat sardonic smile 
on Hilton’s face, as he looked from the 
one to the other, waiting patiently until 
some decision should be come to; and 
his attitude suggested to Lord Marazion 
the amusement and contempt of a superior 
being who looks on at-the squabbles of 
two schoolboys. He pushed his friend 
away with his elbow, and began to deal. 
Sir John rose angrily. 

“You are not fit to play, my lord,” 
he said, and fixed his indignant eyes on 
the Squire. 

“ He is right,” said a voice from among 
the group of interested spectators. ‘ You 
had better postpone your revenge, my 
lord.” 

As it was Charles James Fox who 
spoke, the opinion had its effect. Indeed, 
the young lord had clearly taken too 
much to warrant him in playing with a 
soberer man, He flushed and scowled, 
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and it was the Squire who spoke, very 
coolly. 

“Tis precisely what I pointed out to 
Lord Marazion half an hour ago,” he 
said. “ But he was unwilling. But now, 
my lord, as my verdict is endorsed by 
Mr. Fox, maybe you will agree,” and he 
rose on the words. His large figure, very 
plainly but becomingly dressed, loomed 
over the slim person of the peer, who 
had not risen with him, and now, his 
eyes concentrated ‘ but expressionless, 
spoke deliberately. 

“Tt seems a gentleman must not 
play at Brooks’s after eleven,” he said, 
choosing his words quite comfortably, if 
slowly. “It is news to me; but if I 
may not play, none can stop me from a 
wager. I challenge you on that, Squire.” 

The Squire, pausing as he would have 
turned away, looked at him, but with no 
interrogation in his glance. The two 
adversaries were equally reticent of feeling 
and self-contained, for all the disparity 
between their temperaments. 

“You have long wanted Houghton 
Roy, Mr. Hilton,” went on his lordship, 
deliberately. ‘‘ Well, here’s your chance : 
wager against it what you will.” 

‘The Squire’s eyes flashed, but he said 
nothing. 

“Come,” pursued his lordship, “I am 
not particular to a point. Anything will 
serve. And if you have not the spirit to 
pick out a hazard, why, I will do it for 
you. I will wager you Houghton Roy 
against twenty thousand guineas,” he said, 
speaking with slow emphasis, “that | 
will marry the first woman eligible that 
I encounter, going from these doors.” 

“ Dick, you fool!” cried Sir John ; but 
the Squire’s large face gleamed red, and 
his teeth showed in his sardonic grin. 
Mr. Fox took snuff and considered the 
pair. 

“Eligible!” said the Squire. “ Egad, 
my lord, that would, no doubt, take on 
an elastic meaning.” 

“T mean, spinster or widow, sir,” said 
his lordship, sharply. 

“You mean you will ask her to wife ?” 
inquired Mr. Fox. 

“No, sir, I will marry her within a 
fortnight,” declared Lord Marazion. “I 
will marry her by New Year. ‘There’s the 
wager, for Mr. Hilton to take or leave. 
I am not to be browbeat by Brooks’s,” he 
added, gravely, and stood up on his feet, 
whistling genily. 
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“ A fair wager,” said Mr. Fox, critically ; 
“but one all against poor Marazion, I 
fear. What say you, Hilton?” 

The Squire lifted his champagne glass, 
which was half full yet, and drained it. 
“IT will take him,” said he, as he put 
it down; and his voice was without 
emotion or colour. 

“ Gad, it’s done ; gad, he’s booked it!” 
cried a voice, and upon that a murmur 
of voices broke out like the sea upon an 
empty beach. Lord Marazion adjusted 
his ruffles equably, and stood, looking as 
if he heard nothing, while his antagonist 
was equally unperturbed. It was not 
until a voice from the throng called out 
that either moved. But that invitation 
it was impossible to neglect. So wayward 
and so hazardous a wager had not been 
made at Brooks’s in the memory of any 
one present, and it was with reason that 
the voice called them to practical con- 
siderations. 

“Gad, now we have to find the lady,” 
it said. 

His lordship looked at the Squire with 
a gleam of mockery in his eye. “If 
Mr. Hilton does not object,” he said. 

“I?” said the Squire, elevating his 
shoulders. ‘The sooner the better. As 
you have been damned enough fool to 
force the wager on me, you may get back 
the bulk of your money at what cost you 
will. ’Tis no affair of mine.” 

“Damme, he has no right to say that,” 
said Mr. Fox, critically. “’Tis a wager, 
and there’s an end.” 

“To be sure, Mr. Fox,” said his 
lordship ; “and I might be refused. Mr. 
Hilton seems to me to have the chances 
equal, and a fair prospect of Houghton 
Roy.” 

“As near as two lobsters are alike,” 
assented Mr. Fox. ‘What think you, 
George?” he asked, turning to another, 
for in those times gambling was reduced 
to a science, at least to a game of exact 
and formal calculations. 

George Selwyn was scribbling in a 
notebook, and cocked his eye at what 
he had written. ‘ Marazion may reveal 
himself, I suppose. His title is for and 
his pockets against. But a title’s a title. 
If he is refused he loses all; if he wins 
he has twenty thousand guineas, plus an 


elderly virgin or a fat light 0’ love. ‘The 
odds are with Hilton.” 
“ Alea jacta,” said Mr. Fox. “ It will 


keep us warm till Christmas, George.” 
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Young Lord Marazion, with his precise 
step, all the more deliberate because he 
was somewhat uncertain of his legs, 
having adjusted his dress very neatly, 
moved indifferently to the door. After 
him poured a stream of Brooks’s men, 
including Mr. Fox and Mr. Selwyn, while 
the Squire brought up the rear with a 
cynical smile. ‘The snow had ceased by 
now, and St. James’s Street was still and 
white. A watchman flashed a lantern 
over by the “Thatched House,” but 
otherwise no one was visible. 

“We shall have to wait until morning, 
Dick,” said Sir John Main, laughingly ; 
but even as he spoke the heads of the 
group in the doorway were turned down 
the street, in the direction from which a 
sound of soft footsteps issued. It was 
dark, and nothing could be made out. 

“A Charley, for a guinea,” said one. 

“T'll take you,” said another. “’Tis 
one of his Royal Highness’s guests trying 
to find his way home.” 

“?'Tis Sherry coming up—drunk—for 
a wager,” said a third, 

“ Damme, ’tis a light foot. A guinea 
it’s a woman,” cried Sir John Main. 

“Two guineas to five ’tis a Poll-Moll,” 
called out a gesticulating member from 
the back of the porch. 

The darkness divided slowly,and showed 
a form dimly visible. Main was right. 
It was a woman’s figure that emerged, 
and it moved swiftly, as if in anxiety to 
reach a goal. ‘The noises of the group 
before the Club spread out in the silent 
night, and the figure hesitated, and then 
stole from the pavement and _ across 
the road, as though it would avoid so 
dangerous a gauntlet. 

“'There’s no common Charlotte—gad, 
no,” said Main; but ere he had finished 
Lord Marazion had stepped forth from 
the light into the darkness, and was 
walking fast in the direction taken by the 
feminine figure. ‘There was a momentary 
silence, and then some one ejaculated 
an oath. 

“"Sdeath, there must be witnesses. 
We must identify her,” he said; and at 
once an instinctive movement was made 
towards the street. Half a dozen ran 
out into the night and crossed after 
Marazion, leaving I'ox, Selwyn, and Hilton 
at the door with others. 

“Will you not follow, Hilton?” sug- 
gested Selwyn. 

The Squire 


smiled, showing _ his 
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capable teeth. ‘“ Not I,” he said: ‘‘ there 
are witnesses enough. If Marazion tells 
me he has done it, he shall have his 
money,” and with that he walked back 
into the Club and played whist coolly for 
some two hours, 

Meanwhile, his lordship had crossed 
St. James’s Street slantwise in the direction 
of Piccadilly, and was walking on the 
opposite pavement; the crowd from 
Brooks’s was in the road ; and the woman 
they all were following was quickening 
her steps in front, as if aware of the 
noise and _ excitement behind _ her. 
Marazion strode more rapidly now, and 
managed to come level with her, but he 
could make nothing of her face or even 
of her dress in the darkness. She looked 
slight, but whether she were young or 
old, gentle or plebeian, of fair fame or 
ill, he had not a notion. The two walked 
abreast, but separated by a distance, for 
some paces, and Marazion was wondering 
when a ray of light would come to his 
aid out of some neighbouring window, 
when suddenly there was a rush of feet, 
a scuffle, as it seemed, and they were 
surrounded by the party from the rear. 
Sir John Main was in the van, and the 
young bucks with him were by now in- 
toxicated with the new interest. 

“We will see who it is,” cried one. 
“Gad, we must establish identity. We 
must have her under the light, damme.” 

Now, this was exactly what Lord 
Marazion himself was anxious to do, but 
not in the way proposed by this hot-blood. 
Very quietly and very soberly (in one 
sense, at least) he stepped towards the 
woman’s figure, which had come to a 
pause against the wall of a house, 
evidently in alarm and amazement. 

“ Back! back!” he cried; “you shall 
not insult a lady.” 

“Lady!” cried one of the roysterers. 
“Well, that is precisely what we are all 
anxious to know. Come, a light! a 
light ! ” 

Lord Marazion drew his sword with a 
flourish, for he was not wanting in wits 
at any time, and drove it perilously near 
his friend Main. ‘I will pink you, if you 
do not withdraw,” he declared. ‘‘ What 
the devil! can a lady not walk London 
streets without being molested by a pack 
of wolves or satyrs ?” 

But here Sir John, taking his cue, 
broke in roughly: “Now, by heaven, 


I will not budge a step till I have seen 
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her. 
us.” 

“Then have it,” said his lordship, and 
struck out with his point. 

The party called out, partly in alarm 
and partly in excitement, imagining this 
to be a matter of gravity between the two 
men. But the first few minutes of the 
sword-play discovered to them that there 
was something else in the wind, and it 
was not long before they had an inkling 
of the make-belief which had been de- 
signed by the quickness of the peer and the 
good-nature of his friend. Finally, Mara- 
zion’s blade went, or appeared to go, clean 
through his antagonist, who staggered and 
caught hold of one of his companions. 

“ Maybe ’twill teach you manners,” 
said his lordship, with stern dignity, and, 
sheathing his weapon, turned to the 
woman whom he had thus_ befriended. 
She still stood where she had retreated, 
with her back against the wall. ‘‘ Madam,” 
said he, “these fellows will not harm you 
now. May I beg to be allowed to escort 
you out of this mellay ?” 

She was trembling as she put her hand 
within his arm, and clearly could make no 
audible rejoinder. It was at that instant 
that Marazion could have sworn that 
she was young, and by her trembling he 
believed her to be virtuous. Yet, to be 
out alone so late! They moved away 
from the scene of the adventure, his 
lordship all the clearer of head for the 
excitement of the encounter, and crossing 
the road again went under the instinctive 
direction of his companion towards Jermyn 
Street. 

“She crossed the road to avoid us, 
then. By gad, she is honest,” com- 
mented his lordship internally. 

He was cudgelling his brains as to 
how far he might go, or what he had 
better do ere he had acquired a more 
intimate knowledge of her, when she 
surprised him by stopping in front of a 
large house and healing at the bell. 

“Tis a maidservant out for an airing, 
or to see her sweetheart,” thought Lord 
Marazion ; but then he heard her voice 
for the first time, deeply shaken as it was, 
and it was not the voice of a serving- 
wench. 

“Sir,” said she, “TI thank you deeply. 
You have saved me fren—— _ I will be 
ever grateful to you,” and she put her 
hand upon her beating heart, as if to still 
its tremors, 


Come, let us carry ’em along with 
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“Why,” said his lordship, somewhat 
awkwardly, ‘ there is no need of gratitude. 
A parcel of tipsy fellows that have taken 
too much and got beyond themselves———” 

But here the door opened. and _ inter- 
rupted him. A shaft of light streamed 
out upon the white pavement, and struck 
his companion’s hair—for she had turned 
from him on the opening of the door. 
Her hair gleamed richly, and Marazion 
got a vague impression of fine apparel 
from the glimpse. In another moment 
she had stepped within, and stood hesi- 
tating in the twilight of the hall. “If 
you would come in, sir, my mother. . . 
Those men may lie in wait for you. 

My mother would, I am sure, desire to 
offer you her thanks,” she said, in con- 
fusion. 

“Tt is an honour to have helped you,” 
said he, and bowing, passed over the 
threshold, so that presently they were face 
to face. 

Of a sudden Lord Marazion’s heart 
leaped. What he saw before him was 
a girl of eighteen or nineteen, clad under 
her heavy cloak in fine and delicate 
brocades and silk, as for a ball or other 
entertainment; slim, fair, and straight, 
and of a beautiful oval face, in which 
grave animation was for ever present. She 
had the air of fashion and sobriety, despite 
her eager eyes, which dwelt on him 
with admiration and timidity at once. 
But, meeting his gaze, hers dropped, and 
she moved swiftly down the hall and 
entered a large handsome room, into 
which he followed her, much exercised 
in his mind, and now wholly master of 
himself. 

“Mamma,” said the girl, addressing a 
comfortable middle-aged lady who sat by 
the fire, “this gentleman has saved me from 
insult and assault by a drunken crew, 
The chaise broke down, and cousin Anne 
had hysterics, and a fit of choler, and so said 
I to her that I could find my way home, 
it being so short a distance. But I did 
not know London. Indeed, mamma, you 
are right: I will never think it again. 
And ’tis owing to this gentleman, who 
so bravely assisted me with his sword, 
and fought, mamma, that furious pack, 
that I am here alive and safe. I want 
you to thank him, dear mamma.” 

The elder lady, who had begun by 
rubbing her eyes as if to recall her 
wandering wits, sat bolt upright and 
Stared at her daughter. Then her glance 
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wandered to the stranger, and as the 
meaning of the recital went home to her 
she rose and graciously extended her hand. 


“Oh, Betty, how dared you? Sir, I 
thank you greatly for your kindness. La, 


child, you might be dead. I will never 
forgive your cousin Anne. If it were 
not for you, sir—— I shudder to think. 
How these streets are dangerous! I have 
always told your papa I wished we were 
back in Worcestershire. ‘There’s no such 
scoundrels there, such villains, such cut- 
throats! I am very deeply obliged to 
you, sir.” — 

It must be said that Lord Marazion 
did not wince in the face of this gratitude ; 
but that, on the contrary, he had the 
appearance of enjoying it. ‘lhe mask 
had dropped from his face, and he was 
full of animation. 

“ Madam,” said he, “I beg you will 
not consider it. ‘The service was trifling, 
and such as any gentleman must render 
any lady, whatever her station or her 
age,” and here he cast a look at the girl 
which expressed modest admiration and 
profound respect. 

“The times is very unmannerly,” said 
the elder woman, sententiously. “I 
protest we are growing worse every year. 
‘There is no respect paid to the gentry,” 
and she sighed. 

“But, mamma,” said Miss Betty, 
eagerly, “these were gentlemen, as I 
could see. Were they not, sir? They 
were dressed like gentlemen, and had 
the air of it; but they were abominably 
wicked. I declare I believe there’s as 
much wickedness in gentlemen as in 
poor people. Do you think so, sir?” 
she shyly appealed to Marazion. 

“T am persuaded of it,” said he, 
promptly. “After a considerable ex- 
perience of the world, I am convinced 
of it. Unhappily, to breed a gentleman 
is not necessarily to breed a man of taste 
or refinement.” 

“Or courtesy,” put in Miss Betty, 
nodding with emphasis and satisfaction 
at his agreement. 

“Or, as you say, courtesy, madam,” 
he assented. 

‘** Indeed,” said the mother, with another 
sigh from her comfortable bosom, “ things 
are changed from my girlhood. We are 
being vulgarised. But I see, sir, you are 
wetted with the snow. Let me offer you 
refreshment. I have a particularly sooth- 
ing posset.” 
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“ Nay, madam, I thank you,” he re- 
turned, quickly ; ‘“‘yet, if it were not too 
greatly vexing you, a glass of spirit would 
serve to keep out the cold.” 

“Why, there is your father’s eau-de- 
vie,” said the lady to her daughter, and 
forthwith rang the bell for a servant. 

Heavy hanging curtains of a rich plum- 
colour parted the huge chamber in two, 
and the man, entering between the folds 
of these, thus discovered to Marazion’s 
eyes the glimpse of a table beyond, set 
with white and silver. The sight seemed 
to awaken ideas in the comfortable mind 
of the lady also. 

“Why, will you not sup, sir?” she 
asked. “There is all laid and ready, 
and your eau-de-vie shall be fetched. You 
must need supper after your perilous fight.” 

“IT would break a piece of bread with 
my spirit,” said his lordship, smiling, for 
he was delighted to find how they were 
progressing. At the same time he was 
anxious to discover the name of his 
hostess, yet did not wish to press her 
with undue curiosity. He noted with 
disappointment that she seemed to have 
forgotten wholly to inquire for his. 

In a little, then, he was seated at table, 
an obvious and elegant gentleman to 
the most critical eye. He talked very 
sensibly and modestly, and with a wit 
that drew a tribute of laughter from both 
the ladies; so that he sat and sipped 
and ate delicately for a longer time than 
he or they were aware. 

“Why,” cried the elder lady at last, in 
surprise, ‘‘ your papa should have been 
here by now. I wonder what keeps him,” 
—and at that moment, a bell pealing 
through the house, she rose in some 
excitement. “There he is, I’ll warrant. 
He will thank you sincerely, sir,” and 
with more speed than Marazion would have 
given her credit for, she left the room. 

No sooner was she gone than the girl 
bent forward to Marazion. ‘There is one 
thing my mother has omitted,” she said, 
timidly, and with a little pleasing con- 
fusion, ‘‘and that is to inquire who ’tis 
to whom I am so indebted.” 

“Why,” said his lordship with relief, 
“and that, while of no consequence in 
the world, madam, at least gives me the 
liberty to regret that I know not whom 
I have had the privilege to assist ever so 
little, and to whom I am indebted for 
this hospitable entertainment.” 

“Oh, we are but recently come to 
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London—my mamma and JI,” said she, 
simply ; “and my father is i 

But the door opened ere she could 
complete her sentence, and his lordship 
looked up. 

“Lord Marazion!” burst from the 
startled new-comer, and “ Mr. Hilton!” 
from the no less amazed peer. 

“Why, you are acquainted !” cried the 
lady, with every sign of pleasure ; while 
Miss Betty said nothing, but stood with 
her lips parted and her handsome eyes 
sparkling. 

His lordship recovered himself first. 
“Yes, madam, we are quite old acquaint- 
ances,” he said, pleasantly, “ though never 
near enough, I fear, to have become 
friends. And if I had known that ’twas 
Mr. Hilton’s daughter that I ,was_privi- 
leged to give some slight assistance to, it 
would have even added, if possible, to 
the satisfaction and to the privilege.” 

He bowed with a smile towards the 
girl, and turned his eyes warily on the 
Squire. The coincidence had _ been 
amazing, and the situation required the 
most diligent care. What would the 
Squire do? Marazion, who was resolved 
in those few minutes to cling tenaciously 
to his advantage, surveyed his enemy 
with the gaze of a hawk. It was Mrs. 
Hilton who broke in, in her amiable, 
babbling way. 

“T was relating to the Squire how you 
had saved Betty, and from what wicked 
men. It frightened me, Squire, to hear 
her tell it: was it not so, Betty? And you 
are greatly in the debt of this gentleman, 
Mr. Hilton—of his lordship, that is. 
Heavens, how foolish not to have inquired 
who our benefactor was !” 

The Squire advanced into the room. 
“TI am greatly obliged to Lord Marazion,” 
said he in a dry voice, ‘for his services. 
But as I am somewhat tired, Julia, I 
would ask you and Betty to leave us 
alone, as I have something to discuss with 
his lordship, which I think we can do 
very well over a glass of wine.” 

“T am always at your service, Squire,” 
said his lordship, pleasantly, and opened 
the door with a ceremonious bow for the 
ladies. ‘Then he came back to the table. 





“Well, Squire,” said he, “this is an odd 
turn of the wheel.” 
“You give me your word of honour 
this is so?” asked Hilton, after a pause. 
“You have it, sir,” said his lordship ; 
and once more the Squire was silent, 
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apparently deliberating, as he looked into 
the fire. 

Presently he spoke: “I beg you will 
help yourself to wine, my lord,” he said ; 
and, perceiving that Marazion was drinking 
brandy, smiled his sardonic smile. “Well, 
sir, this disposes of your chance, and | 
confess I am sorry for you. You have 
lost.” 

“Pardon me, Squire, not until New 
Year’s Day,” said Marazion softly. 

The Squire shrugged his shoulders. 
“The wager’s lost already,” he declared : 
“T have only to forbid you the house, 
and shut off all communication with my 
daughter, even if I believed there was the 
faintest chance that she would be so 
immodest or so foolish as to consent to 
marry you,”—and he glanced with his 
veiled contempt at the young nobleman, 
whom he despised for several reasons, 
not the least of which was his prodigality 
and supposed effeminacy. 

“You will not do that!” said Marazion, 
firmly. 

‘* Why not ?” asked the Squire, harshly. 

“Because,” said the nobleman, “ you 
would in a nice sense of honour be 
stepping outside the bounds of our wager. 
I grant you that the letter is the letter, 
and you have the right to take what 
course you like to win. Nothing was said 
of any silence on your part, and you are 
free to intervene, sir. But if I know you, 
you will not do that. You will let the 
play go on, and let me have a fair field.” 

“That is,” said the Squire, drily, ‘‘ I am 
to bring my daughter into a wager, and 
stand by. It is a pretty position in which 
I see myself.” 

“Pardon me, Squire,” said his lordship, 
suavely, “your daughter is brought in 
neither by you nor me, but by accident. 
Neither you nor I can cry off. Fate has 
decided for us, and Fate must decide to 
the end.” 

“You will remember, my lord,” said 
the Squire sharply, “that you forced the 
wager upon me. I had no desire for it. 
I do not see why I should spare you. You 
have brought this fate upon yourself.” 

“T am not likely to murmur or to 
whine,” said the young man cheerfully. 
“T am only asking you—nay, taking it for 
granted—that you will stand aside, and 
let matters take their course.” 

There was silence for a few minutes, in 
which the Squire pondered. His broad, 
high-coloured face took the flame of the 





fire, and stood out like a strong piece of 
furniture in the room. 

“What is it you want me to do?” he 
asked at length. ‘‘How far are you 
presuming on my complaisance ?” 

““T want freedom to come and go, if I 
can make the chances,” said his lordship. 
**T want nothing but silence—nothing but 
holding your hand.” 

‘Since you have rescued my daughter,” 
said the Squire, with a sarcastic smile, “ it 
is obvious that we cannot deny you the 
house. Heroes are not sotreated. Well, 
you shall have your fling, but I will 
promise nothing. You pressed me, and ”— 
he hesitated, and then said deliberately— 
‘*T want Houghton Roy.” 

“ You will not get it, sir,” said Marazion, 
eyeing him quietly. 

The Squire shrugged his shoulders 
disdainfully. Here was a popinjay who 
thought himself irresistible. ‘The thought 
added to his contempt, yet he felt angered 
that this young man should rate his 
daughter so low as the price of a wager. 

* You may start to-morrow, if you will,” 
he said contemptuously. 

“T thank you, sir: I have started 
to-night,” replied Marazion, as with a bow 
he took his leave. 

Yet he made haste to take advantage 
of the Squire’s concession, and presented 
himself in Jermyn Street on the following 
afternoon. ‘The ladies were in, and 
received him most amiably. To Mrs. 
Hilton it never ceased to be wonderful 
that he should have turned out to be an 
acquaintance of her husband’s, while she 
was also frankly pleased to discover his 
rank. Miss Betty Hilton was more 
reticent, but Marazion believed that his 
attentions were received with pleasure, 
and congratulated himself that he would 
be missed on his departure and welcomed 
on his return. ‘This conclusion was 
corroborated for him by the manner of 
his subsequent reception. The Squire 
was, as before, absent, but his wife met 
the visitor as an old friend, ‘and as such 
he was introduced to her friends. 

“An old friend of the Squire’s,” she 
repeated again and again. “And by the 
goodness of Heaven his lordship was able 
to rescue Betty from a street riot. We 
owe him a deep debt of gratitude.” 

If Miss Hilton herself did not re-echo 
these sentiments, and if she abstained 
from references to the adventure in 
St. James’s Street, Marazion had yet a 
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consciousness that she entertained them 
delicately in her bosom. Her colour 
changed like that of any country miss, but 
in a rare surprising way that was very 
ravishing. She was prettily fluttered and 
confused on his coming, but engaged in 
conversation with spirit and briskness. 

“ Gad,” said Marazion to himself, ‘* she’s 
a girl of taste. She would make a woman 
of the mode. I believe she would have 
me—if papa would let her,” he added 
more soberly. 

It was precisely her father’s attitude 
that was troubling him, for he never saw 
the Squire at the house, nor had he any 
communication with him. It might be 
that Mr. Hilton was leaving him a fair 
field, but then, of course, it might be 
quite otherwise. All he could say was 
that both mother and daughter made him 
welcome, and that while the former was 
very friendly, the latter was not too distant. 
As a modest girl she naturally kept herself 
somewhat aloof, but showed (as he 
thought) a clear appreciation of him and 
his company. At the end of a week it 


was that he encountered the Squire 
again. On entering the house, at his 


customary hour, to pay his respects to 
Mrs. Hilton, he found the three together, 
fresh from what had evidently been an 
interesting talk. ‘The Squire civilly but 
coolly made him his bow, but took no part 
in the conversation, being to all seeming 
deeply engrossed with his book of accounts. 
It was Mrs. Hilton who began, opening 
with the state of the roads and the 
weather somewhat querulously. 

“The roads are full of mud,” agreed 
Lord Marazion, “and I doubt but there 
will be snow before night.” 

“There it is, Mr. Hilton,” called out 
the lady, ‘ Do you hear what his lordship 
says: there will be snow before night ?” 

“It is very likely,” returned the Squire, 
without looking up. 

“Mr. Hilton will have us depart from 
London,” pursued the lady, helplessly. 
“He has just acquainted us we must go 
this afternoon.” 

“This afternoon! But,” cried out 
Marazion in surprise, ‘’tis Christmas Eve. 
You cannot reach Worcestershire to-night.” 

***'Tis not Worcestershire. We go to 
Kingston Hill, to my cousin Anne’s,” said 
Betty simply. 

His eyes encountered hers, expressing 
in their gaze the shock and disappointment 
of this news; and the girl’s demurely 
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dropped. From the daughter his glance 
went on to the father, who was still reading 
in his book, but in whose face he could 
detect the hard grin which had always pro- 
voked him, even in their early acquaintance. 

“That will be charming,” said he, 
quickly: “you will doubtless spend a 
pleasant Christmas there.” 

“Yes, my lord,” said Mrs. Hilton, “ we 
do not return until after New Year’s Day. 
1 will confess, sir, I would have rather 
gone to Worcestershire, where I am at 
home, than to cousin Anne’s, who is so 
prim and particular. But ’tis Mr. Hilton’s 
arrangement,” and she sighed. 

“What hour do you leave?” asked 
Marazion. 

“We shall leave before supper,” said 
the lady, discontentedly ; “ ‘twill be two 
hours’ drive, and we shall arrive cold. If 
the snow falls, Betty, we shall be perished. 
We go by Putney.” 

The Squire shut his book, and rose, 
carefully locking the brass clasps. ‘ As we 
shall lose you, my lord, so soon, and are 
not likely to see you again this winter, ‘twill 
give me pleasure if you will dine with us.” 

“Why,” said Marazion, “I am your 
humble servant, Squire, and will willingly 
give myself the pleasure.” And as he spoke 
he rose, and made his adieux, being 
unwilling to peril what he had already 
achieved by overstaying his welcome. 

It had fallen dark when he arrived at 
Jermyn Street, according to the appoint- 
ment, with a mind very much determined. 
He saw clearly enough what his opponent 
aimed at, but was anxious to know how 
he would conduct himself that evening. 
Miss Hilton had been dangled before 
him, so to speak, for a week. He had 
been given free access, so that he might 
flatter himself that he was progressing 
favourably ; and now the whole thing was 
to come to an end. It was like the 
Squire’s brutality, it was like his ungenerous 
character, so to torture and to tantalise. 
If he had at the beginning refused, and 
claimed his rights to the last farthing, it 
would have been kinder. Marazion felt 
indignant, and his indignation fostered his 
resolution. He would play his last card. 


The dinner was a pleasant one, for not 
only were the courses choice and well- 
cooked, but Marazion laid himself out to 
amuse the table. The Squire, too, seemed 
in better humour than usual, and made 
some heavy jokes, which his lordship met 
with hearty laughter. You would certainly 
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““*1 would have wedded any had / not met you,’ he said, ‘and meeting you / can wed none,’ and with that 


he was gone,” 
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have thought that the two were excellent 
friends, as indeed did poor Mrs. Hilton 
and her daughter. Warmed by wine and 
good food, and with his brain afire from 
the excitement of his own talk, his lord- 
ship found himself alone with his host. 
He wondered if the latter would refer to 
the wager. He himself would not have 
done so, but Hilton was of another 
temperament, of a blunter, coarser fibre. 
He was right in his conjecture. 

“Well, my lord,” said the Squire, with 
his grin, “we bid you good-bye from 
to-night.” 

**]T know not that,” said Marazion, rising, 
a full tide of blood in his veins: “ you 
shall learn shortly,” and without further 
ceremony he opened the door and went 
out into the hall, leaving the Squire with 
his sardonic smile. He found Miss 
Hilton alone, for her mother had retired 
to consult the housekeeper upon the 
packing. 

“The coach will be here at seven,” he 
said. Betty looked up and nodded. She 
was engrossed in fine silk-work. ‘ You 
are glad to go?” he pursued. 

“Faith,” said she, indifferently, ‘’tis 
all one—London or the country—to me. 
I am a country bird, but I love shops.” 

“You go to Worcestershire afterwards. 
We must say goodbye, then,” he con- 
tinued. 

“TI suppose it is goodbye, my lord,” 
she answered, bending over her work. 

“And I shall only see you again if I 
come to Worcestershire ?” he went on. 

She laughed gently and _ confusedly. 
“Oh, I cannot tell. Maybe we should 
be gone thence if you came.” 

He sat down near her, moved by the 
tide within him. She was more hand- 
some than ever, and a little soft colour 
played in her face. 

“IT cannot bear that you should go, 
Miss Hilton,” he said. 

“Ta, we must,” she said, tremulously, 
picking at her silk. 

“T cannot lose you, Betty: I love 
you,” he broke forth impetuously. 

The girl started, coloured, and dropped 
her silk. ‘‘ You must not say so,” she 
said, in agitation. 

“T will not only say so, child—I will 
prove so to you,” he said, carried away by 
his feelings, and suddenly drew her to him. 

She struggled faintly against so great 
a violation of her maidenly propriety, 
but ceased at last. 


“Do you love. me, child?” he 
whispered ; and suddenly saw her eyes, 
big with tears and emotion and he knew 
not what, before his face. 

“You saved my life, my lord,” she 
murmured. ‘‘I love you. You are 
brave and true and noble.” 

Something in Marazion’s heart cracked 
and failed in that moment. In a flash 
there returned upon him the memory of 
what he had done, of the wager, and of 
the false pretences under which he was 
there. His eyes left her face and fell ; 
she drooped from his lax arms even as 
she had surrendered herself to them. 
Impetuous and passionate as he was by 
nature, those innocent, trusting eyes had 
driven home to him his treachery. Betty 
looked up at him, blushing still, yet with 
surprise growing distantly in her gaze. 

“Miss Hilton,” said he, “I love you. 
I would to God you could be my wife 
There is no dearer wish at my heart. Nay, 
child, forget not that. But, look you, 
dear: Iam atraitor. I am here falsely. 
I have dragged you into a common wager.” 

“What is this, my lord?” she asked, 
tremulously. 

“Why,” said he, speaking low and fast, 
“there was no savage band from which 
I saved you! “Iwas but a merry pack 
out of Brooks’s, where I had wagered 
to wed the first woman I met.” The 
girl shrank away from his touch. “ Nay,” 
said he, quickly, ‘do not leave me yet, 
Betty. Let be till all is said; ’twill be 
time enough. I had staked my estate at 
Houghton Roy against twenty thousand 
guineas. ‘That was why I pursued you, who 
was the first to come by. ‘The assault was 
but a trick to gain your acquaintance.” 

He came to a stop, and the girl, who 
had now withdrawn to a distance, stared 
at him with a white face. 

“That was generous, sir,” she _ said, 
in a low, uncertain voice. “That was 
chivalrous. ’Tis such usage, I suppose, 
as men are wont to give to women. Yet 
why do you tell me this? Sure, you 
might, maybe, have held your tongue and 
saved your money.” 

Her voice was bitter, and her body, 
slight and tall, was shaken by her 
emotions. 

“T have told you because I love you,” 
said Marazion, slowly. 

“Tis an odd love,” said the girl ; ‘‘’tis 
a love that goes with twenty thousand 
guineas.” 
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“The two figures were lost in the twilight of the embrasure. The Squire drank his port meditatively, his ruddy 


face shining under the candle-light.” 
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“Tis a love I have thrown away,” said 
he simply, and moved silently towards the 
door. 

Her voice arrested him. “Iam but one 
of thousands,” she said. ‘‘It mighthave been 
any of thousands that you had met first.” 

‘“Had it been any other than you, I 
would not have told her,” said Marazion 
quietly. 

She laughed faintly. ‘ You 
have carried out the compact,” she said, 
harshly. ‘‘ You would have wedded.” 

“TY would have wedded any had I not 
met you,” he said, ‘‘and meeting you I 
can wed none,” and with that he was gone. 

Lord Marazion passed into the large 
dining-room which was divided by drawn 
hangings into two parts, and, without any 
display of emotion went up to the table, 
where sat his host still, a glass of port to 
his hand. 

“TI am come to say, sir,” he said quietly, 
“that I retire from the wager. You have 
won. Houghton Roy is yours, and I 
will have the deeds made out, if your 
attorney will communicate with mine.” 

The Squire regarded him before re- 
plying, but neither was aware of the 
curtains that swayed in the partition. 
“Very well, my lord,” he said at last. 
“*T warned you how it would be. I will 
not say I am not sorry for you, but 
you pressed me into it, and I want 
Houghton Roy.” 

Lord Marazion lifted his shoulders in 
a gesticulation which forbade any further 
conversation on the subject ; but he was 
not to be obeyed, for from between the 
hangings a lithe figure sprang out, white 
of face but liquid of eye. 

“It is false, father. There is some 
mistake,” said Betty. ‘Lord Marazion 
has asked me to be his wife, and I have 
consented.” 

Marazion fell back in amazement, and 
something more than amazement was in 
his face ; whereas the Squire’s brows were 
drawn deep in a frown of anger. 

“* What the devil’s this ?” he demanded. 
** Are you mad ?” 

“T am to be 
repeated. 

“’Sdeath,” said the Squire, in a fit of 
passion: ‘do you know that he played 
for your hand for a wager—that he put 
you up for sale, and that you are the price 
of twenty thousand guineas ?” 

“*T know,” said Betty, quaveringly firm, 
“that my father, who knew me, gambled 


would 


my lord’s wife,” she 
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on me, and my lord, who gambled, did 
not know me. And I know, sir, that Iam 
not the price of twenty thousand guineas, 
but that twenty thousand guineas is my 
dowry,” and her eyes fell, and for the first 
time her pallor was flooded with colour. 

** Sir,” said Marazion, speaking eagerly, 
as the Squire was silent, biting his lip, 
“if I may have Miss Hilton, I want her 
with no dowry.” 

Still the Squire was silent, and then he 
turned away. “You have not won till 
youre wed, my lord,” said he. 

“We could be wed to-morrow,” said 
Betty, demurely. 

The Squire laughed and showed his 
great teeth. “”’I'would be a good day 
for so good a deed, being Christmas Day,” 
he said. “ Will you wait until after New 
Year’s Day, my lord ?” he asked. 

“TJ will wait till Lady Day, if ’tis neces- 
sary,” said Marazion. ‘I will wait till my 
lady’s day, if she will deign to name it.” 

“Then you lose your wager ?” said the 
other. 

“You may have Houghton Roy,” said 
his lordship, “if I may have——” He 
cast a tender glance at Betty, who, her 
cheeks now aflame, was standing by her 
father, the picture of maiden modesty. 
It may have been that she was conscious 
of the glance, for she cast up at hima 
shy glance in return. 

“You may have Betty,” said the Squire 
at last, grimly. 

‘And papa, papa, Betty may have her 
dowry?” said his daughter, clinging to 
his arm. 

The Squire smiled more grimly than 
ever. “It seems I must barter away my 
daughter,” said he ; and added, ‘‘ What is 
the night like, child ? ” 

Betty went to the window and looked 
out, giving a cry. ‘Tis snowing fast,” 
she said. Marazon followed her, and 
they stood peering out together into the 
night from the dim-lighted room. The 
snow was whirling in the streets. 

The squire rang the bell and addressed 
the servant who entered: “Teil your 
mistress that the weather is too foul for 
Kingston. We will spend Christmas here.” 

Betty, who had turned at the entrance 
of the servant, parted her lips and turned 
back into the hangings of the window. 
The two figures were lost in the twilight 
of the embrasure. The Squire drank his 





port meditatively, his ruddy face shining 
under the candle-light. 
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The garden front of Sandringham. 


THE 


KING AT 


HOME. 


(BY SPECIAL PERMISSION.) 


BY ERNEST 


T would be difficult to imagine, even 
in the annals of fairyland, a more 
extraordinary contrast or trans- 

formation than that presented by the 
life and surroundings of His Majesty 
the King after he leaves his London or 
Windsor palaces for his Norfolk home. I 
use the word home advisedly, for it is only 
when the little rural village of Wolferton 
is reached that the eyes of press and 
public can to a large extent be avoided. 
Gone are the embroidered robes, the 
glittering uniforms, the cheering crowds, 
and the pomps and vanities incidental 
toa great monarchy. And in their place 
what does one see? Simply a kindly, 
courteous, unassuming specimen of an 
English country gentleman, who takes 
a friendly interest in every living thing 
which flourishes on his estate. 

Here is no etiquette of palaces. Here, 
in almost the only place throughout his 
realm where he can follow his own simple 
tastes, you may see the King of Great 
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Britain, accompanied by a friend or two, 
striding at manful pace along the sandy 
roads, clad in tweeds, and unnoticed save 
for an occasional touch of the cap from 
a passing rustic, to whom these same 
roads are as free as they are to his 
master. 

Nowhere along the many miles of 
roads which run through the Sandringham 
estate do you see any more formidable 
notice to the public than here and there 
at a worn corner a mild request, ‘ Please 
do not walk on the grass.” It is true 
that in the inner grounds immediately 
surrounding the ‘‘ House” (not palace, if 
you please) may be seen a few policemen 
patrolling, but even these seem chosen for 
the urbanity of their manners, while their 
functions are limited to directing the 
wandering stranger on his way and looking 
after the welfare of the harmless lunatic 
who, here as everywhere else, occasionally 
calls with a message for the Royal Family. 

And how passes the King’s day? Well, 
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let us say that it is to be devoted 
to the interests of guests who are not 
specialists in state matters, warriors, or 
game shots. The King as a rule break- 
fasts early, and alone, immediately after- 
wards going into business of state with 
his lifelong friend and secretary, Lord 
Knollys, concerning whom and his sister, 
still lovingly known throughout the estate 
as Miss Knollys” and “Sir Francis,” 
nothing but good has ever been heard. 
State matters disposed of (a long and 
somewhat tedious affair), comes the 
business of the various departments of 
the great estate, which comprises some 
ten thousand acres (two thousand are 
farmed by His Majesty), and gives a 


regarding, on the lovely green banks of 
the lakes in the grounds, his three grand- 
children taking a lesson in fly-fishing 
from the schoolmaster or some kindred 
spirit. And apt pupils at this, as at all 
other sports, they make—even the little 
dot of a princess having already hooked 
sundry roach to her own rod. At 
another spare moment one may see the 
King laughing as he criticises their efforts 
in sweeping the garden paths (one of 
their favourite amusements), for which 
purpose certain small brooms and shovels 
are kept in a recess under the protection 
of a great and wonderful Chinese bronze 
goddess, who holds sway with benign 
smile over a certain corner of the gardens. 




















The Queen's dairy. 


home, a livelihood and an _ education 
to several hundreds of fellow-creatures. 
This business is never entrusted wholly 
by its master to other hands, although 
even so well known as those of “Sir 
Dighton,” who, with the co-operation of 
Mr. Beck, the agent, exercises beneficent 
sway over all matters of detail. ‘These 
labours over, he wiil probably join “ the 
children,” who now nearly always ac- 
company the grown-ups in their rambles. 
Around the stables they may be found, 
wandering with father and grandfather, 
showing their proficiency on horse- or 
pony-back; always taught, although 
naturally fearless, to rely upon themselves 
for getting out of difficulties. On a grey 
afternoon perhaps the King may be seen 


Now let us follow him and his guests 
to a comparatively isolated part of the 
estate known as the Queen’s Hospital at 
3abingley. After His Majesty’s recovery 
many years since from typhoid fever, and 
the death from the same complaint of 
one of the servants at the stables, it 
was determined to construct a_ small 
isolation hospital. For this purpose a 
lonely farmhouse was chosen, and duly 
fitted up under the Queen’s own inspection 
with everything that might help to 
make sickness bearable. Not at all in 
appearance like an ordinary hospital is 
Babingley, with its pretty sitting and bed- 
rooms and its neat oak and blue chintz 
furniture. Thanks to the good health 
of all on the estate, for many years the 
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The butter-room in the Queen's dairy. 


The interior of the Queen’s dairy. 
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The girls’ 


caretaker and his wife’s offices were 
sinecures. But one Sunday during the 
progress of the late war it occurred to 
the King and Queen that here lay an 
opportunity of doing a_ graceful act. 
Many Colonial officers were invalided 
and temporarily staying in London, where 
their friends were few and their expenses 
many. Why not invite them as guests to 
recuperate in this magnificent air? No 
time was lost: within an hour of the 
thought their Majesties drove to Babingley, 
gave orders for the simple hospital to be 
made into a charming little convalescent 
home, and for some months a succession 
of Canadian and other invited guests had 
what a D.S.O. Captain described to me 
as a right royal time. Everything was 
open to them. Was champagne ordered ? 
There it was. Would they ride? There 
were the royal horses. Would they drive ? 
There were the carriages. Fish? In the 
ponds are trout, roach, dace, golden 
carp, and here is tackle. For golf there 
are the new links which the King so 
enjoys, as, independently of the sport, he 
considers it such splendid exercise. 

An institution in which His Majesty 
takes a never-failing interest is the 
education department, There are two 


schoolroom, 


schools kept up, and over two hundred 
children of those employed on the estate 


are educated entirely free of expense to 


their parents or the State. ‘There are no 
fees or grants. ‘The Sandringham school, 
in West Newton parish, is under the very 
capable charge of a gentleman who is 
proud to be known all over the estate 
by the good old-fashioned name of “ the 
schoolmaster.” ‘This school, a pretty 
building, formerly used for the accom- 
modation of visitors, was adapted to its 
present purpose some twenty years since. 
‘The pupils average a hundred in number, 
and both sexes are educated together. 
The ages of pupils range from three to 
fourteen. No attempt is made at higher 
education ; the children are simply given 
a plain, sensible training. There is no 
religious difficulty : children of Churchmen 
and Dissenters are alike catered for, and 
the schoolmaster finds that this problem, 
so knotty elsewhere, is easily solved by 
the use of a little tact and common sense. 
After leaving’ school, situations are found 
for the pupils according to their capacity. 
Some of the boys go on the land; 
others, as also some of the girls, to the 
technical schools, of which there are two 
on the estate. One is for wood carving 
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and cabinet making, of which many 
admirable specimens are made for dis- 
tinguished personages. ‘This work finds 
a ready sale among the King’s guests, 
who naturally like to possess souvenirs 
of their visits to His Majesty ; but many 
of the workmen go farther afield after 
their training is finished. Another 
technical school teaches old English in- 
dustries, such as weaving, ornamental 
brass and iron working. At this  last- 
mentioned school the Queen and _ her 
daughters, also the Princess of Wales, 
frequently attend, and show themselves 
to be very apt pupils. Among old 
scholars reared on the estate one could 
mention two young men who are rapidly 
making names for themselves as _ en- 
gineers ; others go a-soldiering, but usually 
return to the scenes of their youth. Of 
the female scholars it may be said that 
not a girl leaves the schools without-a 
thorough training to suit her for domestic 
life. Fresh airand exercise in abundance 
are insisted on. Musical drill is daily 
practised, and of late the military training 
so strongly advocated by Lord Roberts 
has been started with great energy, as 
the schoolmaster, who had the privilege 
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of accompanying the Prince of Wales on 


his late voyage to the Colonies, was 
greatly impressed by the bearing of 


colonial boys, who from the ages of ten 
to seventeen are thoroughly trained in 
shooting and military exercises. 

Any description of the King’s home life 
would be singularly incomplete without 
reference to His Majesty as a farmer, 
because, independently of his interest in 
this department, he has probably done 
more by precept, example and experiment 
to improve the position of the British 
agriculturist than any other living man. 
His workmen are better paid and live in 
better homes than those of any other 
gentleman farmer. His stock is of the 
best and the most productive. The 
surroundings are immaculate, but still 
everything is expected to pay its way. 
The reason of this is that the master’s 
eye—and that the eye of a well-known 
expert —.supervises everything. The King, 
the hardest-worked man in his dominions, 
will yet find time when at home to 
notice an ill-kept path, a badly-cleaned 


cow-house, or the burrs sticking to the 
coat of a cart-horse. He is the genius 
of order. I well remember an old 




















The interior of the Workmen's Club. 
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gardener telling me years ago that on one 
occasion his allotted portion of path had 
been neglected. ‘This- the King, then 
the Prince of Wales, noticed, sent for 
him, and without a word pointed to the 
eyesore. “ From that day on, sir,” said 
the offender, “there wasn’t much _ the 
matter with my paths.” 

Let us now follow His Majesty (always 
on foot, and one of the most rapid and 
enduring of walkers) to Appleton Farm, 
on which are bred his world-famed shire 
horses, and where one may usually see from 
eighty toa hundred of these magnificent 
animals, which at the periodical sales held 
on this farm sell at the average price of 
two hundred guineas per head. 
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by special train from Wolferton, and had 
breakfast in the train ; how they stood in 
two lines to see the King and Queen, 
wearing their crowns, walking to their 
carriages, both smiling and nodding to 
the rows of homely faces they have known 
for so long, and whose troubles and joys 
they have shared for near upon a lifetime. 
**Ah!” says the farmer once more, “ he’s 
a good master, and a fine judge of stock 
too! He do think a lot of our Prem 
Victor (a Shire stallion)—that he do.” 
Truly a magnificent beast, this same 
Prem Victor, weighing some twenty-two 
hundredweight, but yet gaily galloping 
across the fields to rub his nose against 
the shoulder of his well-loved custodian. 


























The King's pigeon loft: the schoolmaster holding the 
champion pigeon. 


One of the King’s great pleasures is, 
surrounded by his guests in the centre 
of one of the fields belonging to the 
farm, to have a grand parade of these 
beautiful creatures, followed by the 
pedigree cattle which are being fed 
and prepared for the great shows ; and 
“mighty pretty” it is to hear the old 
farmer in charge speak of His Majesty’s 
and all the Royal Family’s kindness. He 
describes, for instance, how the Queen 
and Princess Victoria will come along in 
a little motor-car with their cameras to 
take snapshots of the animals feeding ; 
and how some hundred and forty of the 
old servants on the estate were taken to 
Buckingham Palace to see the Coronation 


Next, possibly, one will be taken to see 
the pedigree shorthorns, winners of medals 
at every big show; and the Southdown 
sheep, fat, sleek, and comfortable; and 
last, the greatest favourites of all, the 
Irish cattle. ‘hese are technically known 
as Dexter Kerrys, They are cattle in 
miniature, but of great beauty of shape. 
To strangers a little difficult in their 
tempers, they are yet very amenable to 
kindness from those they know, and their 
sleek littie carcases and_ well-shaped 
frames have been and will’ yet be the 
recipients of many golden and_ silver 
honours. 

Next to the schools, the institutions 
His Majesty takes the most interest in 














THE KING 
are the workmen’s clubs, of which he 
has founded two on the estate. ‘These 
are practically models of what such 
institutions should be. Let us look 
into the one at West Newton, which 
was originally a smart little detached 
house kept up for the accommodation 
of the then Prince of Wales’s friends. 
The building was remodelled, and a 
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ished as it is from the King’s own book- 
shelves, is in itself a first-rate foundation 
for a liberal education. Some of the books 
therein bear autograph inscriptions and 
book-plates which must be a sore temp- 
tation to the wandering collector who 
happens to behold them. The president 
of the club is the Rector of Sandringham 
for the time being, and the committee 
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The Queen's aviary, with pet white doves. 


light and lofty hall added, and now 
one may find every possible comfort 
therein. ‘The walls are covered with proof 
engravings, mainly presents from distin- 
guished artists and others who have 
visited the club. A miniature billiard 
table and materials for playing other 
games are provided, as also daily and 
weekly illustrated papers and reviews of 
the best class; while the library, filled 
as it was originally, and constantly replen- 


consists of thirteen members re-elected 
annually by the votes of their fellows. 
‘The members consist of men and lads 
above the age of fourteen who are working 
on the Sandringham estate. The sub- 
scription is for members one shilling per 
quarter, and honorary members pay not less 
than ten shillings per year. One penny 
is charged for admittance for the evening 
only. The club rooms are open from 
I2 noon to Io p.m., save on Sundays, 
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when they are closed during the hours 
of divine service at the neighbouring 
church. All temperance drinks are 
supplied at very low prices and ad ¢ibitum. 
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Africa, was invalided home, and, his case 
being represented to the King, he was 
appointed to his present position, which 
then happened to be vacant. I may add 

that His Majesty is setting 











the noble example of em- 
ploying wherever possible 
on his estates reservists, 
time-expired and invalided 
men who have returned 
from the late war. 

And now for the much- 
talked-of game question, on 
which subject much ridicu- 
lous misapprehension, born 
of ignorance, seems to 
exist. The King has the 
strongest objection to its 
being considered that he 
takes delight in the number 
of birds he shoots. As 
a matter of fact, fond of 
sport and exercise as he 
is, he takes but a small 








In the kennels. 


One pint of beer only per day is supplied 
to any one person. No wines or spirits 
may be drunk on the premises. Smoking 
is allowed at all times and everywhere, 
save in the library. The present steward 


part in the big shoots at 
Sandringham. He and 
the Prince of Wales invariably take the 
worst places in the shooting line; and if 
aremark is made by a guest, “I am afraid 
you are getting very few birds, Sir,” the 
answer is always to the same _ effect— 
that providing the speaker 











is getting good sport he 
(the King) has thereby a 
sufficiency of pleasure, and 
is not to be condoled with. 
It must be remembered 
that His Majesty makes 
many visits to the country 
houses of his friends, who 
are consequently put to 
great expense and trouble 
for his entertainment ; and 
he endeavours to return 
the pleasure they give him 
in the manner that he 
thinks will be most ac- 
ceptable to them. Hence 
the great pheasantry and 
the wealth of game birds. 
For the King himself a 
stroll through the coverts, 








The shire stallion ‘Prem Victor.” 


of the club, a highly intelligent young 
man, was formerly in the Gordon High- 
landers, but having unfortunately met 
with an accident on the railway in South 


attended by his loader and 
his old and trusted keeper, 
with his favourite retriever 
at his heels, is always a greater pleasure 
than the biggest day recorded in_ the 
Sandringham game book. 

Very picturesque, though, are these 


























THE KING 


big shoots, especially when they are for 
the entertainment of royal personages. 
Scattered among the lovely autumnal 
foliage are at least a hundred beaters, in 
their quaint costumes of blue blouses 
with white lace fronts and soft felt hats, 
encircled by red or blue bands, each with 
his allotted number displayed on his chest; 
while following behind the guns come stray 
villagers, eager to see the sport, yet with 
that innate courtesy characteristic of old 
country life, and so lacking in great towns, 
equally eager not to be in the way. ‘There 
in November may be seen the autocratic 
Emperor of Germany, enjoying himself 
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at all forms of sport: a keen golfer, a bold 
rider, a good whip and cyclist, and a 
successful fisherman. 

Shooting at Sandringham commences 
at ro a.m. and ends at 4 o’clock, the 
King, although he possesses a shooting 
pony, almost invariably walking with his 
guests for the whole day, in itself no light 
feat for any man of His Majesty’s age who 
weighs well over fifteen stone. At one 
o’clock a halt is called at the tent erected 
for luncheon, which is served hot and 
graced by the presence of the Queen, the 
Princesses and their lady guests. For the 
information of the curious I may say that 

















The saddle-room. 


like a schoolboy, jovial and unassuming 
with all he meets, in plain Norfolk dress 
himself, but followed by two loaders and 
a bearer in gold-laced uniform, shooting 
with but one hand, but with deadly cer- 
tainty, as he is one of the finest shots in 
Europe. Also well remembered is the 
King of Portugal, always smoking pipe 
or cigar, with gun in either hand, or 
both: when a bird rose, up went the 
weapon and down came the bird. ‘The 
Prince of Wales, too, is a rapid shot, being 
credited some years since with the feat of 
killing nine brace of woodcock before 
lunch, and recently shooting a brace right 
and left—a rapid and rare feat indeed. 
But His Royal Highness is equally good 


Irish stew is a standing dish, both for 
hosts and retainers, at this meal. In fact, 
walking some time since through the 
kitchen garden, I stopped greatly sur- 
prised by the sight of some thousands of 
colossal onions, weighing from two to 
three pounds each. ‘‘ What do you do 
with all these?” I queried. ‘Shooting 
season coming on, sir: soon get rid of all 
those for Irish stew,” was the reply. 

After luncheon, which takes about an 
hour, the Queen and the other ladies 
almost invariably walk the remaining two 
hours with the guns. 

And the ultimate destination of the 
birds shot? Well, almost every head of 
game killed on the estate is given away. 
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A record is kept in the “Game Presented 
Book,” and this shows that the recipients 
are first the hospitals, then the King’s 
personal friends, followed by the tenants, 
the railway officials, the police, and even 
the labourers on the estate. No one is 
forgotten. 

Without going into technicalities, one 
may say that the rearing of the birds is 
done in the most scientific fashion ; and 
in following the King over his pheasantry 
one may sometimes hear a royal good 
thing. For instance, a little while ago, in 
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all parts of the world they come, mainly 
as presents. ‘The latest are from Japan— 
some with spotless white short tails, others 
with this appendage so long as to require 
a special grooming for show purposes and 
extra high perches to roost on. ‘Then there 
are the racing pigeons, in which both the 
King and his son take the greatest interest. 
The King owns some sixty birds, one 
of which, “ pigeon 189,” won in 1899 the 
National long-distance race from Lerwick, 
travelling the five hundred miles in about 
ten hours. ‘The Prince of Wales (who 

has a separate ‘‘loft” of 











some forty birds) scored 
with the third and fourth 
birds in the same com- 
petition. 

No visitor would be 
allowed to leave Sandring- 
ham without inspecting the 
small but very aristocratic 
thoroughbred shed. There, 
in neat and homely boxes, 


with bright brass _ plates 
outside recording their 


names and achievements, 
live the aristocratic “ Dia- 
mond Jubilee” and “‘Persim- 
mon”; beautiful creatures 
both, and to all appear- 
ance well worth the 
£200,000 which, if they 
live and flourish to the 
ordinary equine age, they 
will return as a reward for 
the care taken of them. 
Returning with the King 
from visiting the thorough- 
breds, we pass the dainty 
little dairy which is the 
personal property and 








“Persimmon.” 


one of the enclosures devoted to the pretty 
white “silky” fowls, so much in request for 
hatching purposes, one of the princesses 
noticed that a nest merely held decoy 
eggs made of porcelain. On telling her 
father of this she was promptly informed 
that it was from such eggs Cochin China 
fowls were hatched. 

There are other birds besides pheasants 
at Sandringham. All the summer a 
large part of the pheasantry is occupied 
by the Queen’s pet bantams, in which 
Her Majesty takes the warmest interest. 
‘There are great numbers of these. From 


particular care of Queen 
Alexandra, go on to the 
vegetable and fruit garden 
of some sixteen acres, down the straight 
walk, nearly a quarter of a mile long, 
and out by the handsome iron gates, 
across the turf-bordered road, entering, 
through a little oaken door of Gothic 
design, the grounds of the house. By 
the way, a spot near this same door was 
the scene of the exploit related of the late 
Mr. Gladstone when staying at “the 
House” some years since. The King, 
who has a remarkably keen eye for 
the weaknesses of his guests, was one 
afternoon pointing out to the veteran’a 
goodly tree which he intended to have 











THE KING 
removed, as it spoilt a certain vista, and 
laughingly suggested that his guest should 
undertake the task. The other guests 
seconded His Majesty, and a good deal 
of amiable banter was indulged in. Mr. 
Gladstone smilingly promised to think the 
matter pver. On the following morning 
the earltest of the early gardeners arriving 
at his work hurried forward to discover the 
meaning of a series of thundering blows 
which he had heard in the distance. 
There stood the “ grand old man,” coatless 
and waistcoatless, — with 
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years’ friendship died in 1893,and “‘ Venus,” 
who also after a similar period ended 
her blameless little life in 1gor. 

Of the stables I hope to speak later on. 
The saddle-room still retains its place as 
a favourite haunt of the King and his 
guests. Here you are shown the saddle 
of Kred Archer, the cloth worn by 
“Ambush II.” on the day he won the 
Grand National, the gilded of 
“*Ormonde ” in a silver frame, surrounded 
by pieces of hair from the manes of 


shoe 





braces hanging loose and 
axe already nearly through 
its appointed task. Before 
the laggards were ready for 
their breakfast the obstruc- 
tive tree lay low, and the 
*“G. O. M.” had once more 
triumphed over “ obstacles, 
objectors, and counsels of 
doubters.” But there, as 
a royal coachman said 
some time since, “it never 
was any use fetching Mr. 
Gladstone from the station, 
for he always would walk. 
If it had been Mr. 
Chamberlain, now ! ” 

Now we are approach- 
ing the end of the long 
round which His Majesty 
almost invariably traverses 
every day when at San- 
dringham ; so let us just 
notice the kennels, where, 


wonderful to relate, al- 
though some sixty to 
seventy dogs of widely 


differing breeds are nearly 
always living, there never 
seems one of a surly or 

















dangerous disposition, —in 
fact, not one that does not 
have its turn for a romp 
with the King’s grandchildzen, who are 
more at home here than in any other 
part of the estate. Of dogs not kept 
“in the house,” those that His Majesty 
most ‘prides himself on are the smooth 
and rough bassets—both kinds hand- 
some and intelligent little “ beasties ”— 


and the liver and white spaniels. ‘These 
have carried off the highest honours 
of the dog world. In memory of old 


pets you will see at the back of the 
kennel walls neat little tombstones, to 


» 


the memory of “ Beatie,” who after ten 


“Diamond Jubilee.” 


other dead favourites, hoofs formerly 
belonging to dead pets, and notably the 
ears and forelock of “ Viva,” for so many 
years the favourite hack of the Queen. 
On the walls hang photographs mainly 
of celebrated racers, and scattered about 
are some fine specimens of saddlery, 
Mexican and otherwise. 

And so to the house, where of late 
the King as a pleasant surprise has had 
electric light fitted to the Queen’s own 
suite of rooms, all the others having to 
depend on the gas, which is made on the 
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estate. The house itself, although with 
outbuildings possessing a frontage of 


six hundred feet, is even now having 
a new wing added, mainly for the ac- 
commodation of servants, the staff since 
His Majesty’s accession to the throne 
having in many instances to be doubled 
on account of the extra work involved. 
Of the picturesque red and russet-tinted 
garden front both King and Queen are 
justly proud, and every alteration is long 
thought over and discussed before being 
sanctioned. Even for a new chimney the 
architect has to produce a drawing, and 
show that it will fit into the picture before 
he gives orders for its erection, 

As to the inner arrangements of his 
home the King has a disinclination to 
have them made public. Suffice it to 
say that both he and the Queen break- 
fast alone, but join their guests at the 
1.30 o'clock luncheon. Dinner is at 
8 p.m., and usually takes two hours to 
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discuss, as it is almost invariably en- 
livened by the conversation of some of 
the best talkers in Europe. For the 
remainder of the evening is there not 
always some one who has been some- 
where, has done or can do something ? 
and will not he or she talk of it or do 
it before such an audience? Soldier, 
poet, musician, author, traveller, artist, or 
actor, all have their turn, and, for such 
a large-minded and many-sided man as 
the King, their attraction. 

In conclusion, I may say a word as to 
His Majesty’s marvellous gift of memory. 
Of the hundreds of those employed 
on the estate (and the gardeners alone 
number some forty-odd), he knows every 
face and every one’s business. A martinet 
as regards order and duty, yet he is 
always ready to go into and give ear to 
any case of hardship or distress that is 
put before him, and to listen to the woes 
of the lowliest labourer. 











The grand entrance 


to Sandringham. 


(Photographs taken by Russell & Sons specially for this article.) 
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LD Billy Tregenza was the ex- 
treme pattern of bad luck in 
Rosewithan. ‘There was, perhaps, 

something in Billy’s apologetic obstinacy 
which tempted Providence : it is certain 
that nothing he did ever prospered. It 
was always Billy’s hens the foxes took, 
Billy’s potatoes that failed, and, when he 
set a boulter, all the chuck-cheelds or 
young bream between the Lizard and the 
Land’s End seemed to enter into a con- 
spiracy to monopolise the hooks, leaving 
room only for a few squid to give point 
and variety to his disappointment. It 
is true that, as disinterested observers 
pointed out, if there was a wrong way 
of doing a thing Billy chose it; that for 
want of a few yards of wire netting Billy’s 
‘hens were allowed to stray amongst the 
bracken, and literally into the fox’s jaws ; 
that you can’t buy seed potatoes below 
market price, omit guano, and expect a 
crop; and that when setting a boulter 
there is a choice of grounds even in so 
smalla place as Rosewithan Cove. ‘These 
critics, however, were not quite sharp 
enough to see that the main cause of it 
all was Billy’s desperate poverty ; and his 
mild “It’s the will of God, I s’pose,” 
deceived them into believing that he 
himself did not know the reason for his 
repeated failures. ‘The man’s physical 
droop, the’ pious humility of his words, 
blinded them to the sly unconquerable 
gleam in his eye which seemed to say: 
“Another score to Providence, but wait 
till my time comes.” 

In appearance Billy would have served 
for a model of the unsuccessful man. 
He was tall, miserably thin, slack-jointed 
and round-shouldered, All of him ran 
in lines of dejection: his long nose, his 
grizzled moustache, his vague mouth and 
wavering chin. Even his clothes were 
inappropriate: instead of the business- 
like blue jersey, he wore a long green 
coat that once had been grey, and cord 
trousers wrinkled about his ankles as it 
they had lost heart with the rest of him. 


PAREN AEE EE PBZ 
S THE LUCK OF BILLY TREGENZA. : 


BY CHARLES MARRIOTT, 
Author of “ The Column,” etc. 











Only Billy’s eyes, sea-haunted and warmed 
with eternal hope, proclaimed that the 
man was not yet beaten, 

Rosewithan Cove has no fleet of its 
own, and Billy Tregenza’s presence was 
due to his being a man of ideas. Now, 
the man of ideas does not work well on 
the share system as practised at ‘Trevenen 
and Merthen, but inclines to crabbing, the 
setting of boulters, and such line fishing 
as one can manage single-handed. The 
average Cornish fisherman limits his 
independence to refusing to serve under 
a skipper, as do the “ Yorkies ” or Lowes- 
toft crews who every year visit the bay 
for mackerel. Here and there you come 
across a man who, whether from quarrel- 
someness or other personal peculiarity, 
cannot even work on an equal footing 
with other men in the same boat. Hence 
Billy was the only professional fisherman 
in Rosewithan Cove. The half-dozen 
other boats belonged to quarrymen, 
wealthy amateurs by comparison, who 
were able to try the latest dodges in line 
gear, and to give even a shilling for a gut 
trace when the sea was clear, the sun hot, 
and pollack shy. Billy had to content 
himself with copper wire ; which, he in- 
sisted, was equally efficacious, since the 
real problem is not how to catch your 
pollack but where to find him. 

Like many another man buffeted by fate, 
Billy had his compensations. Nobody is 
paid twice over in this world, and it is 
possible that Billy would have made a 
better living out of his fishing if he had 
not experienced such a deep, abiding joy 
in the pursuit of it. It is true that this 
advantage ended with himself, and was 
not shared by his wife and children ; but 
from time immemorial philosophers have 
notoriously neglected the welfare of their 
families. Billy’s gains were not to be 
measured in pounds, shillings and pence. 
When after three hours’ whiffing he pulled 
in his boat, climbed the chain ladder on 
to the quay, and, to inquiries from 
loiterers, held up one small pollack, the 
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fools pitied him. Billy himself was proof 
against compassion, but it was a little 
hard upon William Henry. 

Though William Henry was not yet 
fully admitted into his father’s confidence, 
his belief in the ultimate resurrection of 
their fortunes made him the cheerfullest 
boy in Rosewithan Cove. His three 
elder sisters had but confirmed public 


opinion of their father’s misfortune ; 
Amelia, indeed, had brought home 


palpable evidence in the shape of an 
illegitimate child. To this, as to every- 
thing else, whilst Mrs. ‘Tregenza stormed, 
Billy only said, “It is the will of God.” 
William Henry offered more practical 
comment on the situation. ‘ Never mind, 
Amelia: he’s a dear lil chap and I'll 
work for en when I be grown up.” 
William Henry, the eldest of three 
boys, was now fifteen, and already able 
to manage a boat; though his father’s 
notorious luck at sea led to his usual 
occupation in service at one of the farms 
above the valley. From June month to 
Michaelmas, however, when shell fish are 
at their best and_ pollack plentiful, 
William Henry stopped at home to lend 
a hand on the water. It was thus that 
the boy learned his father’s essential 
superiority to all other fishermen. Others 
fished for what they could catch, each 
with his individual fetish in the way of 
bait. ‘They swore by bait: red rubber 
sand eels, grey rubber sand eels cunningly 
silvered and greened, furnished with eyes 
and wiggling to the life ; little refinements, 
such as strips of mackerel skin, artfully 
added. Billy Tregenza_ relied on_ his 
increasing knowledge of the grounds. 
By intuition, deduction, and patient 
sounding, old ‘Tregenza had made himself 
familiar with every hill and valley in the 
sea’s bottom for several miles along that 
coast, and had elaborated a system of 
private marks by which he took his 
bearings. He carried the submarine 
landscape ever before his mind’s eye, and, 
where knowledge left a blank, imagination 
filled and peopled it with shadowy herds of 
great fish. ‘Through all his poverty Billy 
had resisted the temptation to make pre- 
mature trial of his particular information, 
contented with such catches of crabs and 
lobsters as kept his family from destitution. 
‘There was a good time coming for them 
all, but he would not force it. For one 
thing, when he began to fish in earnest 
he would need help, and William Henry 
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was only now of an age to doa man’s work. 
A cold spring had delayed the pollack 
this year, and it was late July before 
Billy Tregenza revealed to his son the 
inheritance he had prepared for him. 

“Ed do stand to reason, William 
Henry,” he said, as they rowed out of the 
cove, “larn where the pollack feed and 
you’m bound to ketch en. See now,” he 
pointed to a boat laboriously pulling over 
the Stennacks, “I could go along wi’ 
Peter Barnes and John Robert Eddy and 
maybe pick up a nice lil pollack or two 
—or bream, if you will,” as Peter Barnes 
was observed shipping a_ two-pounder. 
“Luck, jest luck,” said Billy sardonically, 
checking the boy’s sympathetic  excite- 
ment. ‘‘ But if I go where the pollack do 
feed in their thousands, it’s dead sartin 
that bime-by I shall ketch en—in thou- 
sands.” And William Henry tightened 
his belt and whistled through his teeth in 
brave anticipation of that “ bime-by.” 

They pulled out past the Stennacks, 
until Billy, resting on his oar, commanded 
William Henry’s attention. 

“Now there’s three windows of Cap’n 
Richard Hosken’s house showing round 
cliff, and over there you can jest see Pedn 
Dinas in the nick between Carn Cribba 
and the Gull Rock. Now, heave over the 
killick.” 

William Henry dragged up the lump of 
rock fastened to a line which served them 
for anchor, and dropped it over the bow. 

*Coulden’ do that last year,” said his 
father encouragingly, as the boy sat down 
panting with the effort. ‘ Now haul in the 
slack till the line is parpenticular.” 

William Henry pulled until he felt the 
dead weight of the, killick. 

“Three fathoms,” said his father com- 
placently, “ and if you look you'll see that 
I’ve marked en on the line wi’ worsted. 
We're in shoal water, and you'll ketch no 
pollack, not ef you sit here all night— 
‘cept one or two by luck, same as Peter 
Barnes.” He took the rope and made 
fast with a half-hitch round the stem post, 
while the boat swung round nose on to 
the flowing tide. 

“You can throw in a line ef you have 
a mind to,” said Billy dispassionately. 
“Don’t put on the heavy sinker, else 
you'll ketch bottom and lose your gear.” 

William Henry made ready his line and, 
tearing open a spider crab which lay on 
the bottom boards, baited his hook with 
those grey streamers which the cook 
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‘«* We're in shoal water, and you'll ketch no pollack, not ef you sit here all night. 
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rejects. His father watched him ap- 


provingly as he tied on the soft stuff with 
a piece of worsted, finishing off neatly 
round the barb of the hook. ‘The boy 
tried not to betray his disappointment 
that they did not start whiffing at once. 
He felt his father’s curiously prophetic 
air, and had vague memories of Abraham 
and Isaac. There did not seem much 
sense or use in what he was doing, but 
he would have jumped overboard at the 
bidding of his father. Presently he felt a 
tug at his line, and struck excitedly. 

**Pollack!” he exclaimed, pulling in 
his line hand over hand. 

“No, I think,” said his father com- 
posedly. ‘Pollack rushes like a horse 
bolten when you strike, and pulls light 
until he rushes again. That’s a rock-ray, 
sure ’nuff.”. And indeed it was like 
lifting a dead weight until the fish neared 
the surface, when he floundered con- 
vulsively, showing the recurved turquoise 
lips and orange belly of a rock-ray—good 
for nothing but to bait crab-pots. 

‘Jest to put you in mind that you're 
bottom fishen,” said Billy mildly, as he 
flung the ray into the bait basket. 

He sat with abstracted eyes whilst 
William Henry rebaited his hook and 
dropped it overboard. Nothing but the 
boy’s implicit faith in his father kept him 
from getting sulky over this deliberate 
waste of time. In spite of the evening 


hour, it was blazing hot on the water. 
From their position they lost the cool 
wind that, whatever the weather, blows 


up or down the Rosewithan valley as 
through a tunnel, and what little breeze 
there was came in hot puffs from the 
eastward, ruffling white caps against the 
tide running in strongly from the Atlantic. 
Over behind Pedn Dinas the sun went 
down ina dull red haze like the smoke 
of. a burning city, and a purple pall lay 
along the western horizon. Although 
the sky above them was brilliantly clear, 
they could hear at intervals the sullen 
boom of the Longships gun warning them 
that there was fog round the Land’s End 
where the two channels meet. ‘The old 
boat swayed with an insidious motion 
that William MHenry found peculiarly 
sickening. His head ached and _ his 
stomach rose against the oily smell of the 
stale tub-fish in the bait basket. He 
could not repress an involuntary glance 
over to the Stennacks, where Peter Barnes 
sweated at the oars whilst, with heart- 
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ening cries, John Robert Eddy pulled 
in pollack after pollack. There were 
tears in the boy's eyes as he stared across 
the greasy water to the quivering line of 
Caraglose and the Mount beyond ; every- 
thing seemed in a conspiracy to dazzle 
and confuse him. When he turned his 
head to look at Pedn Dinas he cried out, 
“We're dragging killick !” 

Billy chuckled. “ Wait a minnit, my 
son, wait a minnit,” he said. 

He went forward and unhitched the 
rope, which ran smoothly through his 
hands and over the gunwale, fathom after 
fathom, and suddenly stopped dead. 
Billy made fast and turned to his son. 

““Now you see what’s happened,” he 
said, with animation. “The killick’s 
dropped over a ledge, a sheer ledge like 
the cliff over to ‘Tregwidden, into ten 
fathoms of water... . Pollack always feed 
under a ledge; that’s where they do 
resort.” His voice sank to an impressive 
whisper. “There’s thousands feeding 
there this minnit—thousands ! This ledge, 
or shelf, if you will, do run out along for 
half a mile and more. I’ve got en all 
mapped out inside my head ; I knaw en 
*most as well as the road from Rosewithan 
to Porthlew churchtown. Ef you could 
see down there ’twould be like a g’eat 
forest in a valley with the oreweed waving 
in the swell an’ pollack feeding like a herd 
of cows, pollack big and pollack small.” 
He stared down into the water with the 
wide, fixed eyes of the clairvoyant. 

“Ded you ivver hear tell of a pollack 
being cot in the open say?  Nivver. 
Where do they come from? Where do they 
go to when the season’s over? ... The 
Pollack Kingdom is away out in Gulf 
Stream ; that’s where they breed and hold 
their revels all winter. And when the 
spring comes the King of the Pollack 
calls his men together and says: ‘ Now, 
my lads, what weth you and your wives 
and your sons and your sons’ wives, 
there'll be bra’ little to eat this summer. 
Ef we stay here we'll starve, but there’s 
food over to Rosewithan—lance and 
squid and little conger. So up killick 
and away.’ And about June month they 
come down-along in a shoal, the King 
leading, and make for this ledge; and 
there they stop—there they are this 
minnit. Bime-by a few, jest a few as is 


young and foolish, climb up over the 
ledge to see the world—the same as you 
med climb up over Carn by the quarry— 
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and into shoal water, and so get ketched 
by the likes of Peter Barnes and John 
Robert Eddy. And a few stray out around 
the Haver, so that people say ‘’Tes a bra’ 
fine place for whiffen, es the Haver.’ ‘They 
go out weth the ebb, weth the flood, 
weth pilchard and soft crab and garrick 
and all manner of fancy gear out of 
Beard’s shop, and when they ketch a 1i’l 
three-pound pollack they pull in and 
show en to the plum fools on quay. 
Aw ! ’tes bra’ whiffen over to Haver.” And 
the old man spat contemptuously. 

“Now, William Henry,” he said, with a 
sudden change from brooding monotone 
to brisk command, ‘‘take up the killick, 
and we'll pull into cove.” 

* Arn’t ’ee goin’ whiffen, then, father ? ” 
asked the boy, swallowing his disappoint- 
ment. He wondered whether his father 
remembered the scanty meal at midday. 

“ What for ?” said the old man roughly ; 
“and let Peter Barnes and John Robert 
‘ddy pick my brains? No, my son— 
time for that bime-by. "Tes late now; 
time for pollack es the young flood, jest 
after the turn. ‘Then they begin to shove 
and tumble among the oreweed like 
pilchards in a seine. You can see the 
geat backs of en wallowing together till 
the say es fair boilen. You might ketch 
one or two, jest by luck. ”Tedden luck I 
want, but sartinty.” 

As a concession William Henry was 
allowed to put in a line for bream, “ weth 
a short bait, not long, same as for pollack.” 
He quickly caught half a dozen of the 
wild-pulling, stupid fish, all dead gold and 
purple, with staring eyes and cruel spines 
that wound the unwary. Billy himself, 
dropping in a line, but, disdaining*to hold 
it, twisted the slack round a split bamboo 
stuck in the rowlock. Presently William 
Henry hooked a garrick which, brilliantly 
silver, came zigzagging along the surface 
like an enraged sea-serpent. He was 
flung into the bait basket, where he lay 
twisting, with his long snipe’s bill gaping 
viciously. After that they had no more 
luck, and since the garrick assured them 
of bait for to-morrow, Billy Tregenza 
gave orders to pull for shore. He seemed 
to be sunk in a sea-struck reverie, and 
William Henry knew better than to 
interrupt the train of his thoughts. When 
they came into the air-current blowing 
out of the mouth of the valley, Billy 
looked up at the sky. 

“The wind es backing,” he said ; “ to- 
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morrow it will blow in from the westward 
weth the tide and bring up the fog and 
rain, sure ’nuff.” 

William Henry’s heart sank. He 
thought of the empty cupboard at home, 
of Amelia’s baby pining for want of a 
little new milk. 

“*Shan’t us be able to go to say?” he 
asked huskily. 

“Iss fy,” said his father, with a chuckle. 
“Tt will be bra’ fishen to-morrow; and 
Peter Barnes and John Robert Eddy 
and all the other swabs will stop at home 
along weth the wimmen.” 

William Henry felt vaguely disturbed. 
It was a fine thing to have a father who 
fished by calculation for “sartinty” 
instead of trusting to luck; but he had 
learned enough of the sea to know that 
it was very like a woman, and given to 
upsetting the most plausible schemes. 
Dirty weather he did not fear; storms, 
like a woman’s anger, can be weathered 
with a little tact ; but there are mysterious 
evils deep down, suddenly exposed, and 
not to be reckoned with beforehand. 

“°’Tes wonderful to think of all they 
pollack down there,” said his father 
dreamily. ‘When I close my eyes I 
can see en all huddled together, looking 
up at our keel with their g’eat round eyes 
the same as sheep watches a_thunder- 
cloud. ‘lhere’s bigger fish down there 
than ever were sold on Trevenen Quay.... 
Ef I could only ketch the King Pollack 1 
should be master of the lot. He’s the 
brain of the school, and they follow 
wherever he do go, like sheep.” 

‘* How big would ’a be, d’ you reckon— 
twenty pound?” asked William Henry 
timidly. 

“Fight foot long, and more, I believe,” 
said his father quietly, “judging by what 
I’ve seen.” 

“Have ’ee ivver seed en, then?” 
asked the boy in an awestruck whisper. 

His father looked at him curiously. 
“ Ess and no,” he answered ambiguously : 
“might a bin a blue-dog or a porpoise ; 
but sometimes when I’ve bin out pulling 
up my pots I’ve seed a g’eat shadder weth 
eyes like the lamps down to Porthlew 
station.” 

“That’s barning, edden it?” ventured 
William Henry, who did ‘not like his 
father’s mood. “I’ve seed a stale crab 
all shining the same as if it was on 
fire.” 

“Aw! ole Billy 


they do say as 
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Tregenza’s a plum fool,” snorted his 
father, and bent to his oar. 

As they pulled into the cove Billy was 
once more the dejected, poor fisherman. 
The sight of houses and human _ beings 
seemed to place him back in the apolo 
getic position he had occupied for so 
many years. He was more spiritless even 
than usual, for, to the disappointment of 
the men on the quay, he did not break 
out into bitter language at the sight of a 
boat’s crew from Trevenen shooting a 
seine on the ground he regarded as his 
own. Quite a little crowd had collected 
against his return, in anticipation of an 
amusing encounter; but Billy stepped 
ashore and hauled up his boat on the 
boulders without a word. William Henry 
was inclined to trail his coat, but was 
sternly checked by his father before he 
could say anything more insulting to 
John Robert Eddy than “ Ketched a 
mouse, have ’ee?” ‘The poor boy needed 
a passage of arms to warm him for the 
inevitable scene when they faced his 
mother. He knew that she had good 
reason to complain, and only regretted 
that women have no staying power and 
will take short views. 

Billy ‘Tregenza’s cottage squatted on 
the foreshore, a few yards above high- 
water mark. It was a mere hut of four 
rooms, surrounded by a_ low, irregular 
wall cf piled boulders bespread with 
perennial “washing.” As the pair ap- 
proached they could hear Mrs, ‘lregenza 
scolding within. Both father and son 
felt the shame rather than the fear of 
a woman’s angry tongue, and uneasily 
avoided each other’s eyes. 

‘‘’‘There’s. a man for ’ee!” cried Mrs. 
Tregenza, when her husband appeared 
with his half-dozen bream: “ out for 
five hours, while Peter Barnes and John 
Robert Eddy can go out ‘tween and 
home, and come back weth a boat-load. 
I'isherman !” she sneered; “ thee’d best 
¢o down to the pullans and gather limpets, 
for there’s nawthen here to fill your belly, 
you g’eat lutterpooch, you.” 

She ceased, to clout the two younger 
boys back into their bed on the talfat. 
William Henry took the screaming baby 
from Amelia, a sullen, anzmic girl who 
crouched on a stool beside the cold slab, 
and tossed it up to the ceiling. 

* Aw, mother,” he said, “ bide a minnit, 
and Vl get a handful of furze and light 
the slab in no time.” 


* Better-fit you'd hold your tongue, 


William Henry,” said his father, mildly 
surprised by the boy’s indiscretion in 
attempting to pacify his mother. 

He went outside to sit on a boulder 
and nurse his dreams beside the few gilly- 
flowers and bloody-warriors which had 
outlived the disastrous winter. 

In the morning Billy ‘Tregenza’s_pre- 
diction about the weather was fulfilled. 
William Henry was awakened by the 
hoarse alarums of steamers feeling their 
way out of the bay; and opening the 
window, looked out into a_ thick slag, 
which veiled even the long line. of 
Caraglose. As he leaned on the sill he 
heard his father calling out of the mist. 
Billy made up for his long spells of day- 
dreaming by sleeping, on an average, for 
three hours. William Henry slipped on 
his clothes and ran down to the quay, 
where he found his father surrounded by 
a sprawling heap of crabs. 

“ Best ketch this two year,” said the 
old man. “ Here’s boots and bread and 
milk and firing, my son. Now run up to 
John Penberthy’s and ask en to bring 
his cart down quay at ten o’clock. You'll 
have to drive in to ‘Trevenen along wi’ 
these and wait for the money.” 

William Henry set off as fast as his 
legs would carry him, Mrs. ‘Tregenza was 
almost cheerful, and made clumsy attempts 
to take back her bitter words of the night 
before. Billy, who bore her no resent- 
ment, was only perplexed that she should 
be conciliated by such a trifling matter as 
a good catch of crabs. It was, of course, 
woman’s province to rail, and, for the rest, 
anybody could catch crabs ; his vindica- 
tion was coming by-and-by. 

Just before William Henry set off with 
his crabs in John Penberthy’s cart he 
remembered his father’s conversation of 
yesterday, 

“You'll not go to say to-day, father ?” 
he asked, anxiously. 

Billy scratched his head and looked up 
at the sky. “Well, I don’t know,” he 
said. ‘Weather may take up by twelve 
o'clock.” 

All morning Billy pottered about in the 
exemplary manner proper to fishermen 
ashore. After rebaiting his crab-pots and 
putting them down, he marked time by 
splitting firewood, fetching water, and 
playing with Amelia’s baby. But in the 
afternoon the sea called him with a strong 
protest against the futility of life on land. 
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It was emphatically dirty weather, alter- 
nately clearing and settling down, and 
there was more than a little wind outside 
the cove. ‘The valley was kept clear ot 
mist by the air rushing through, but the 
Longships gun was still firing, and the 
ominous note of syrens, like the confused 
bellow of bewildered beasts, came in over 
the water. 

In spite of himself, Billy’s catch of 
crabs had filled him with quiet elation: 
he surmised that his turn was coming, 
With this movement of the water the 
pollack would bite ravenously, whether 
whiffing or with a set line. It was the 
kind of weather that inspired him; the 
sea’s mystery was very near and full of 
infinite possibilities. No man could say 
what might not come out of that leaden 
obscurity. For a long time Billy stared 
at the sea, occasionally shaking his head 
as one declining an invitation, but at last 
he succumbed. It was not necessary to 
leave word at home, since it would be 
supposed that he had merely gone out to 
the Stennacks to take up his pots before 
the threatened storm; so Billy cast off, 
and pulled round the quay out into the 
cove. His only fear was that the fog 
would obscure his marks, so that he might 
have difficulty in finding the pollack ledge. 

Until he got outside Caraglose he did 
not feel the weather, but presently it was 
stiff pulling. ‘Two pilchard drivers running 
before the wind into Trevenen passed 
him, and the men on the last hailed him 
by name with some incomprehensible 
warning. After he had passed _ the 
Stennacks, he had to lie-to until the fog 
should lift over Carn Cribba and allow 
him to see Pedn Dinas beyond. From 
the mouth of the valley the mist rolled 
away like smoke down a chimney, so that 
he had no difficulty in making out the 
three windowsof Captain Richard Hosken’s 
house. ‘There was a strong ebb running 
against the wind, which raised a heavy 
swell, so that Billy’s boat, kept broadside 
on, alternately hung on the top of a hill 
and lay in a valley. As he lifted, Billy 
could see the hard black line of the 
horizon, broken up, as he slid down into 
the trough, by the heaving of the nearer 
water, The land was obscured and 
revealed between driving clouds of mist 
torn from the fog-bank which for three 
days had hung round the Land’s End, and 
hurried up before the wind. Billy made 
use of a momentary clearing to take 


his bearings. He dropped the killick 
to starboard, allowing sufficient slack to 
make leeway, so that he should know 
when the tide turned. Most men would 
have improved the interval by catching 
bream, but Billy was out for pollack or 
nothing. He = shipped his oars, and 
sitting in the stern sheets, gave himself up 
to his dreams, merely keeping eyes and 
ears open lest he should be run down. 
Once he was roused by the scream of a 
syren. <A Bristol steamer going out light 
from Porthlew, with her bows lifted high 
and her stern deep, slipped through the 
water so near that, as Billy lay tumbling 
in the wash, he could see every detail of 
her beautifully kept brasswork, and answer 
the hail of her skipper on the bridge. 

Presently down came the rain, pitting the 
water like shot, and in five minutes Billy 
was soaked to the skin. Every now and 
then he was wrapped round with a curtain 
of mist, so that he might have been miles 
from land. So he lay heaving until the 
line of the killick running under his keel 
told him that the tide had turned. ‘Then 
he got ready his lines and prepared for 
whiffing. 

Now, whiffing is a two-man job, one 
for the line and one for the oars; but 
Billy had so trained his eye and hand 
that a bit of bamboo nicely adjusted to 
withstand the ordinary pull of the line 
was sufficient to warn him the moment 
a fish touched the bait, Billy pulled up 
the killick and began to row in a wide 
circle over the ground. In the first 
round he caught nothing, but was not 
disheartened. He was ex rapport with 
the sea, in its confidence ; and looking 
down into the leaden water, was convinced 
that he could see the pollack beginning to 
rouse and tumble amongst the oreweed. 
He called to them coaxingly as one would 
call cattle to be fed. Presently the 
bamboo bent and quivered ; Billy let go 
his oars and struck warily. ‘There is no 
telling the size of your fish by the pull 
of him through the water; until within 
sight a big pollack feels barely more than 
the weight of the leaden sinkers, unless 
he makes a second rush for the bottom. 
Billy pulled in cautiously, and reached for 
the gaff. 

A “guckoo,” or variegated wrasse, the 
clown of the sea, gaudily splashed with 
blue and vermilion, bounced into the boat 
with an air of “Here we are again!” 
The idea that he was being mocked by 
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the deep roused Billy to frenzy. + He 
grabbed the gunwale and shouted down 
into the water: ‘ You’m there, art tha? 
I'll leave ’ee knaw to mock at me. 
There’s pollack there, and pollack I'll 
have.” 

Many weeks of privation had told on 
Billy’s brain. Heated with the labour of 
pulling, he began to grow light-headed, 
and all the accumulated years of contempt 
and compassion came upon him together, 
He must wipe out his humiliation once 
and for all. It was less fishing than an 
incantation to persuade the fish into his 
boat. The sky grew darker, but the sea 
was luminous, lit up from below; and 
Billy saw the pollack crowded about their 
King, glaring up at him with eyes of flame. 
He threw in his line and bent to the oars 
again. ‘This time there was no mistaking 
the long, light pull of a pollack. Half 
way to the boat the fish bolted, and Billy 
sweated in an agony lest he should 
escape. But the hook held, and at last 
the pollack was gaffed and lay in the 
bottom of the boat—a yard long, eight 
pounds if an ounce. 

This was the beginning of Billy’s luck. 
For two hours he toiled round and round 
until he had landed eighteen pollack, all 
big fish. Filled with the lust of catching, 
Billy was not yet satisfied: he must be 
made master of the school—he must catch 
the King. ‘The wind had risen to half 
a gale, and the old boat shipped water ; 
but Billy was heedless of everything but 
the duel between him and the great fish. 
All his intuitions and surmises became 
knowledge absolute. He might have been 
in a balloon instead of a boat. He was 
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no longer able to distinguish between 
what he saw and what he dreamed ; the 
bottom of the sea was made plain before 
his eyes. He pulled like a madman in 
ever-lessening circles, now letting go his 
oars to stumble aft over his slippery cargo 
to haul in the line. 

The bamboo whipped overboard, as if 
struck by some invisible hand. Billy had 
only just time to grab the canter, the 
frame on which the line is coiled, or that 
had followed. It was the King at last. 
Billy kneeled on the stern sheets and 
pulled steadily, hand over hand, waiting 
for the rush. If only the line held! 
The tension was so great that whether he 
pulled fish or boat it was impossible to 
say. ‘The oars slipped out of the rowlocks 
and, disregarded, drifted out of reach. 
At last Billy had the vision of a great 
bulk rising grandly. Something parted ; 
and as the boat lifted Billy stretched out, 
missed his footing, gaffed a shadow, and 
went overboard, 

%* * * + * 

It was the general opinion in Rose- 
withan Cove that Billy Tregenza ‘“‘ketched 
bottom,” and in trying to free his line 
broke it and fell overboard. A moral 
was drawn from the folly of using copper 
wire instead of a gut trace, which parts 
easily; for, as everybody knows, the 
strength of a chain is in its weakest link. 
The only thing certain is that Billy’s boat 
full of pollack drifted ashore over to Carn 
Cribba, and that a tangled line trailed 
astern. And, after all, since William 


Henry was of an age to follow the sea, 
the salvage of his father’s boat was at 


least something, 






































Christmas Eve. 


OLD ENGLISH CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS. 


BY A. W. JARVIS. 


[ILLUSTRATED FROM OLD PRINTs.] 


MIDST the hurly-burly of the 
present day, most of the pic- 
turesque Old English customs 

which formed such an important feature 
in the life of our forefathers have fallen 
into disuse. ‘Their many quaint cere- 
monies and superstitions are forgotten. 
Only the student of folk-lore remembers 
them ; and, as he lovingly dwells on the 
simple, healthsome pleasures of other 
days, he sighs to see them relegated to 
the limbo of the past. ‘I'ruly it is a case 
of autre temps, autres meurs. Of all 
these remnants of the poetry of bygone 
days, Christmas alone retains anything 
approaching its old importance. Shorn 
of many of its accessories, it still possesses 
a peculiar glamour, a spell, and remains, 
as Shakespeare has it, a hallowed and a 
gracious time. With some of its old-time 
customs and strange superstitions we 
hope to interest our readers, though it is 
not our purpose to enter deeply into their 
origin. ‘This, it is well known, must be 
sought for among the relics of the heathen 
past. Many are clearly remains of the 
Roman Saturnalia, while others show 
traces of the ceremonies and observances 
of the ancient Druids and Saxons. 

The festivities commenced on Christ- 
mas Eve with the bringing home of the 
Yule log. This, according to custom, 
would have been selected and cut down 


on the preceding Candlemas Day : all the 
branches being trimmed off and the log 
carefully fired. Herrick describes the 
formalities : 
Kindle the Christmas brand, and then 
Till sunset let it burn ; 
When quenched, then lay it by again 
Till Christmas next return. 
Everybody sought to lend a hand in 
hauling the ponderous log up to the hall, 
for an ancient superstition ordained that 
all who helped would be safe from the 
spells of wizards and kindred mischief- 
workers. It was a_gladsome sight. 
Shouting, singing, and dancing, all pulled 
with a will, sure of a hearty welcome at 
their journey’s end. 

Shakespeare refers to some old-time 
traditions relating to Christmas in the 
following exquisitely beautiful lines : 

Some say, that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long: 
And then, they say, no spirit stirs abroad ; 
The nights are wholesume ; then no planet strikes, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time. 


But the immunity from the influence of 
the nether world popularly supposed to 
be enjoyed on Christmas Day was com- 
pensated by the devil having increased 
powers during the hour preceding its 
arrival. Consequently it was the time of 
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all others when those seeking to obtain 
a peep into futurity resorted to various 
absurd expedients. For the love-sick 
lad or lassie there were various forms of 
divination peculiar to this time. 

One plan was for a maid to take four 
onions, and, giving to each the name of 
a male acquaintance, to put them in the 
corners of her room. If any of the 
onions threw a shoot before January 6th, 
it denoted that she would be married 
by its namesake. One drawback to this 
arrangement is that tradition is silent as 
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death would visit them, there were other 
strange practices. In the case of a family, 
an onion was taken and named after each 
of its members. ‘The bulb was hollowed 
out, and into each was introduced 2 
particle of salt. For the salt to melt was 
considered a sure sign that the one after 
whom the onion was named would die 
ere another twelvemonth had _ passed 
away. Another superstition, which seems 
to have been borrowed from the Jews, 
was for the one seeking to know the 
fateful question to go, covered with a 





O ho! the bowl at Christmas time 
With spices we prepare, 

And every draught that then is quaffed 
Shall have a flavour rure. 


The Wassail Bowl. 


Our cellar holds the choicest wines 
Of many a vintage old ; 

Rare Burgundy and Malvoisie, 
And sherry stained with gold. 


We mix and drink, and each good soul 
Trolls out, Hey! for the Wassail Bowl. 


to what was to happen if more than one 
onion became active. The end piece of 
a white roll cut off and placed under the 
right arm was another golden specific to 
ensure that the face of the sleeper’s future 
husband, or wife, should appear in a 
dream. Any maiden fearful of remaining 
single could set her mind at rest by 
knocking at the henhouse door. If her 


rapping was respended to by the crowing 
of a cock, she would be married, but if 
it was met with silence she was doomed 
to a life of single blessedness. 

For those desirous of knowing whether 


sheet, into an open space on which the 
moon was shining. He then cast the 
covering away from him; and, if his 
shadow appeared without a head, he was 
doomed to die in the course of a year. 

In olden times the jollity of the season 
was kept going for a fortnight and up- 
wards. On Christmas Day not only 
were all relations assembled, but the 
baronial hall, bedecked with holly and 
mistletoe, was filled with retainers of 
all degrees—‘‘ keeping their Christmas 
holiday.” All partook of the bounty of 
their lord, which was distributed with no 
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niggardly hand. Among the host of good 
things which loaded the festive board— 
the ponderous baron of beef, the roasted 
kid, the venison pasties and other 
delicacies—two dishes held especial 
prominence: viz, the boar’s head and 
the peacock. ‘The first is a relic of our 
Scandinavian ancestors. Heralded by a 
flourish of trumpets, and accompanied 
by minstrelsy, it was carried into the 
banqueting-hall on a dish of gold or silver 
by the server. As he advanced at the 
head of a stately procession of noble 


Misrule and his attendants exhibited their 
“merrie disports,” after which came songs 
and dances, 

The Lord of Misrule was a very im- 
portant functionary at the festivities. 
From Christmas Eve to Twelfth Day he 
reigned supreme as the master of the 
revels. On his appointment he generally 
made some whimsical speech, explaining 
to the company that he absolved them 
from all reason, and that they were to 
be just wise enough to make fools of 
themselves ; that under his rule all were 

















knights and ladies, he sang one of the 
quaint old carols dedicated to the 
ceremony. ‘The peacock was often borne 
in by a lady. Sometimes it was served 
in a pic, with the tail spreading out at 
one end and the head at the other. But 
the favourite method was to skin, stuff 
and roast the bird, after which all its gay 
plumage was sewn on again. The wassail 
bowl, whose merits formed the theme of 
many an old ballad, garlanded with holly 
and ribbons, was duly honoured by the 
“goodly companie.” The feast ended, 
the mummers entered, and under the 
direction of the - gaily attired Lord of 


to be equal; and that, as he possessed 
the magic power to turn his audience into 
children, it was his intention that they 
should conduct themselves as such during 
the term of his office. 

Many of the towns and villages elected 
their own Lord of Misrule, when he acted 
as the leader of the mummers of the 
season, who, in all sorts of grotesque 
disguises, roamed from house to house, 
playing, singing and dancing. A favourite 
performance was a species of drama, like 
the time-honoured legend of St. George, 
in which the Saint fought a Turk and 
a doctor works a wonderful cure on the 





Christmas Revels (Haddon Hall). 


Bringing in the Yule-log (Penshurst). 
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wounded man. ‘The entertainment in- 
variably closed with a gentle hint as to 
the main object of the visit : 


Here comes I, little Johnny Jack, with my box 
on my back ; 

My family is large, though I am small: give a 
little to help us all. 

Roast beef, plum porridge, strong ale, and mince 
vie, 

Who loves them better than Old Father Christmas 
and I? 
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return good things for the Christmas 
feast—were liberally supplied with the 
wherewithal to make merry on the grand 
occasion. Many strange bequests date 
from these times. We are indebted to 
Mr. W. Andrews for the particulars of the 
following. 

In May, 1661, a George Staverton left 
a sum of money to purchase a bull for 
the poor of Wokingham. The animal 


The Cottar’s Yule-log. 


It seems to have been a general custom 
for the rich to give largely at this season 
of the year. Whole bullocks and sheep 
were cut up and given away to the poor. 
Every man of position viewed it as part 
of his duty to be lavish in his Christmas 
expenditure ; so that all who “ went-a- 
goodening” to the great house—that is, 
took their small offerings of sprigs of 
holly and mistletoe, hoping to obtain in 


was to be baited, the hide and offal to be 
sold, and the proceeds expended in shoes 
and stockings to be bestowed on poor 
children. It is said the baiting regularly 
took place on December 2st until 1823, 
after which the Corporation discontinued 
the brutal practice. The mob, however, 
did not approve of this proceeding, and 
on one occasion, during the night, broke 
open the place where the animal was 
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confined, and baited it in spite of the 
magistrates’ endeavours to prevent them, 

Under date of December 23rd, 1821, in 
a paper called Zhe News, appears the 
following remarkable announcement: 
*‘ This morning, at eight o’clock, according 
to the annual custom, a quantity of bread 
and cheese will be thrown from the 
belfry of Paddington Church among the 
populace. The assembly on this occa- 
sion is generally immense, and a great 
scramble takes place. ‘The custom, which 
has long been observed on the Sunday 
before Christmas Day, had _ its origin, 
we are told, in the will of two sisters 
(paupers), who travelling to London to 
claim an estate, in which they succeeded, 
and being much distressed, they were 
first relieved in Paddington.” At the 
present time, it is understood the bequest 
is used to purchase bread and coal, which 
are distributed by the minister and parish 
officers to the poor of the district. 

From a number of curious tenures and 
manorial customs, connected with Christ- 
mastide, collected by the industrious 
author of Bygone England, we have culled 
the following interesting examples. In 
the time of King John the Lords Percy 
came into possession of the manor of 
Leconfield, East Yorkshire, on condition 
that they proceeded every Christmas to 
Skelton Castle, escorted the lady of 
that stronghold to chapel to attend mass, 
and afterwards returned and dined with 
her. Hoke Norton was held by the 
Countess of Warwick by the service of 
carving the king’s Christmas dinner, and 
she received as her perquisite the carving- 
knife. Another family, the Greens of 
Green’s Norton, was required to lift the 
right hand to the king on Christmas Day ; 
and, according to Hutchin, the Erles held 
the manor of Parva Somerton, or Somer- 
ton Erleigh, by the service of pouring 
water on the king’s hands at Easter and 


Christmas. A quaint custom enacted by 
Rowland le Sarcere, of Hemington, 
Suffolk, is described in an old deed as 
follows: ‘On Christmas Day, every year, 
before our Sovereign Lord the King of 
ingland, he should perform altogether, 
and at once, a leap and a puff.” 

In the parish of Cumnor, all those who 
are liable to pay any tithes repair to the 
vicarage on Christmas evening, after the 
service, and are there entertained with 
bread, cheese, and ale. It is no bene- 
faction on the part of the vicar, but is 
claimed as a right: even the quantity of 
good things which the reverend gentleman 
brings forward is specified. He must 
have four bushels of malt brewed into 
ale and small beer, two bushels of wheat 
made inté bread, and half a hundredweight 
of cheese. Whatever remains unconsumed 
by the tithe-payers is distributed among 
the poor next day, after morning prayers. 

Cruickshank’s amusing little picture of 
Christmas Eve recalls the ancient institu- 
tion of the Waits. To the present day 
they may be heard in the early hours of 
the morning welcoming in Christmas with 
instrumental music. As early as 1400 
there was a regular company of them at 
Exeter ; and it has been presumed that 
the name was first given to a body of 
minstrels whose duty it was to sound the 
watch and guard the streets at night. 

‘There seems little doubt that, like so 
many of these old customs, that of carol- 
singing, full of so much sweet and simple 
poetry, was adapted from the Romans, 
who at this period of the year went round 
in parties, and sang vigil hymns outside the 
dwellings of their friends. Certainly the 
practice is as ancient as Christmas itself, 
for we are told that, on the plains of 
Bethlehem, the angels sang the grand old 
Gloria in Excelsis—“ Glory to God in the 
highest, on earth peace, and goodwill 
towards man.” 
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AWD,” said ’Liza, with pious 
assertiveness, ‘‘ can see through 
a brick wall.” 
“Well, did I say as how He couldn’t ? 
—I hopes He enjoys Hisself,” and 
Maria’s brown eyes flashed defiance at 
the strip of sky above. ‘‘Seems to me, 
if I was a God Almighty, I’d find some- 
think better to do than a-spying at folks 
through brick walls.” 

“Tt ain’t spying,” objected ’Liza. 

“Well, what do you call it, then?” 

Liza pursed her lips primly. Her 
regular attendance at the Sunday-school 
was well known to the inhabitants of the 
slum in which she lived, and the burden of 
her reputation pressed upon her as Maria’s 
defiant but eager gaze sought her face. 
3ut her Christianity was but a Sunday 
garb, that left her naked on week-days. 

“Tain’t spying,” she repeated, feebly ; 
“if folks is bad, then Gawd sees what 
they are up to, even through a_ brick 
wall; and when they dies, He sends 
‘em to hell.” 

Maria flung back her head and shook 
her mane of tangled curls. ‘‘Vhat ain’t 
no news,” she said, scornfully ; “ I knowed 
that years ago. But I ain’t a-going to 
give Him the trouble of looking at me 
through a brick wall: I am a-going to 
be bad where He can just see me, 
straight —there ! ” 

*Liza experienced a delicious little thrill 
of outraged propriety as her companion 
spoke: she had not credited the long 
enduring Maria with rebellion. 

“Just you wait a minute,” Maria cried 
ominously, as, regardless of danger, she 
dashed across the narrow street, in time 
to rescue a toddling baby boy from the 
wheels of a passing milk-cart. She 
brought him screaming and kicking into 
safety, and set him down at her feet. 

“He’s the worrit of my life,” she 
sighed, a careworn look on her young 
face. “One can’t look round but he’s 
off ; sometimes I feels fit to kill him.” 
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“My! you are a bad girl,” gasped 
*Liza exultingly, regarding her companion 
with expectant eyes. 

Maria’s growing impiety was a by-werd 
in the slum, but to nene did it afford such 
entertainment as the sanctimonious ’Liza. 

Maria wiped the baby’s face with his 
pinafore. “Yes,” she said coolly, ‘‘ I’m 
bad—I knows I am; but”— and she 
turned and looked scornfully at her friend 
—“T ain’t nothing now to what I am 
a-going to be.” 

“My goodness! 
round eyes. 

Maria watched the baby with anxiety 
until his unsteady bowed legs carried 
him to the family threshold. ‘‘ Yes,” she 
said, “‘I don’t mind telling yer, I am 
tired of this ’ere—I am a-going to run 
away.” 

Liza gave a little scream of horror. 
Within the memory of the oldest child 
in the slum, Maria had never been known 
before to shirk the dreary round of duty 
that was her lot. ’Liza’s squinting gaze 
searched the face of her companion. 
Its beauty attracted her dull little soul 
as beauty ever attracts both small and 
great ; but there was something in Maria’s 
eyes that startled her, and, perplexed, 
she leant against the railings in silence. 

The squalid street was now at its 
quietest, for the children had not yet 
returned from afternoon school. But the 
noisy, abandoned laughter of a couple 
of slatterns, who stood gossiping on a 
doorstep a few yards away, mingled 
discordantly with the hoarse cries of a 
hawker of rancid vegetables at the end 
of the street. The air reeked in the 
golden sunlight of a June afternoon with 
the fetid odour of crowded, ill-washed 
humanity—the horrible smell of the 
closely packed poor, who live where 
Heaven’s air is blocked out and the 
water supply limited. 

From the distance came faintly the 
dull roar of the traffic of Oxford Street, 


” 


gurgled ’Liza with 
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along which beauty and fashion rolled to 
the Park, for the day was sultry and the 
season at its height. 

The sudden fretful wail of an infant 
rose above the noise of the street. 

“Lor!” cried ’Liza_interrogatively, 
glancing at her companion. 

Maria shuffled her feet uneasily on the 
pavement, and a patch of colour burnt 
on her cheek. ‘“‘ Yes,” she said doggedly, 
without lifting her eyes, “another baby 
come last night,” and she jerked her 
head towards the door where the twelve- 
months-old boy sat in the dirt on the 
threshold, “ another baby to worrit all day 
and screech all night. I’m sick of ’em !” 

A wild whoop, a rush, and a clatter 
of ill-fitting boots up the narrow street 
announced the return of the children 
from school. 

Maria lifted her head and met .’Liza’s 
puzzled squint regarding her. ‘ Good- 
bye,” she said carelessly: “I don’t 
suppose as I'll see you again afore I go.” 

“Good-bye,” ’Liza answered, with a 
sanctimonious sniff. 

Maria walked a few steps to the house, 
then she turaed. “If you split on me,” 
she exclaimed, with sudden fierceness, 
“Tll wring your neck.” 

“T ain’t a-going to,” ’Liza gasped, 
regarding her companion with shifting, 
frightened eyes as she ran off. 

The new baby lay crying on_ the 
tumbled bed, its putty red fists entreating 
the empty air. Its mether, deaf to its 
entreaties, was sleeping the heavy sleep 
of exhaustion, rendered the deeper by 
three-pen’orth of gin supplied by a sym- 
pathetic neighbour. 

With an imperturbable countenance 
Maria stood looking down on the pair. 
Her heart lay like a stone in her breast, 
unstirred by any soft emotions. For full 
five minutes she stood in silence, then 
she gave an odd little laugh, and bent 
down over the whimpering babe. ‘‘ You 
was a little fool to come here,” she said— 
“a gal, too: oh, you was a little fool !” 

The hungry newly-arrived inhabitant to 
a relentless world wailed disconsolately. 
“What did you come for?” Maria went 
on. ‘You ain’t a little bird as can fly 
where you wants, you ain’t even a little 
fish as can swim in nice cool water ; 
there ain’t nothing but work and worrit for 
the likes of you; you ain’t wanted. What 
did you come for, I’d like to know ?” 

The babe, attracted by a sunbeam, had 


ceased for a moment its fretful wail, and 
lay blinking solemn eyes at the golden 
glory that had found its way into the 
squalid room. 

Maria’s eyes, bold, defiant, followed the 
shaft of light through the dingy window 
to the patch of glowing sky beyond. 
Then she laughed again, the odd, unchild- 
like laugh, and looked at the babe. “If 
you knowed anything,” she said with 
sudden passion, ‘“you’d go straight back 
to God Almighty and ask Him why He 
sent yer.” 

The sight of Maria that evening walk- 
ing down the street without the inevitable 
baby in her arms occasioned many re- 
marks, not always inaudible, from the 
neighbours. But Maria paid little heed. 
The pride of an independent spirit was 
expressed in her carriage and the poise 
of her head, and more than one of the 
slatternly matrons observing her shook 
their heads as she passed. 

At the end of the street a girl of 
sixteen, Maria’s senior by a year, stood 
in a doorway arranging the bedraggled 
feathers of a gaudy hat. Her cheeks 
were painted to a poppy red. At sight 
of Maria she gave a little start, and a 
horrid gleam of satisfaction shone in her 
eyes. Soon the neighbours would have 
other tales to tell each other—she would 
not be the only one. 

Meantime Maria continued her way. 
Her hat was battered, her boots shocking, 
Her dress, faded and stained and long 
since outgrown, displayed an undue length 
of her shapely lower limbs. ‘To conceal 
the shortcomings of her bodice she had 
folded across her breast a cotton Paisley 
handkerchief. 

Whenever her appearance attracted 
immoderate attention from passers-by, 
Maria’s immediate retaliation was a 
grimace. It was a grimace she prided 
herself upon, and was both startling and 
terrible to beholders. ‘There was a finish 
about it that was truly appalling, for she 
had practised it upon the many babies 
entrusted to her care, and had found it 
useful and effectual in reducing them to 
quietude when more ordinary courses 
failed. 

But Maria’s peregrinations were not 
taken hap-hazard. ‘The moon, that sees 
so much of the dark doings of mankind, 
looked down that night through the trees 
of St. James’s Park, and found Maria 
sitting on the borders of the lake there, 
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She had had some trouble in evading 
the vigilance of the authorities at first, 
but there was little to fear after nightfall. 
The solitary keeper, whose duty it was 
to see that all was right, was not given 
to inspect too closely where the shadows 
lay deepest. Once or twice some one 
shuffled by in the darkness, but Maria 
had not felt alarm. She knew it was 
but one of those poor vagrants who 
nightly trespass the parks for shelter ; 
and when the moon shone out, turning 
the place into a fairyland of beauty, she 
found herself quite alone. 

To her left was Buckingham Palace, 
rising stately in the distance ; far away 
to the right loomed the historic White- 
hall. Above her head, dipping to the 
water’s edge, was a silver beech, and 
from the lake below came at times the 
plaintive pipe of the ducklings. In the 
air was the scent of a thousand flowers, 
while all around was nature rendered 
the lovelier by art. London and _ its 
din, dirt, and confusion were forgotten. 

Maria’s budding soul drank in the 
beauty of the place with eager greed. 
She lay full length with head over the 
lake, and called pet names to the sleepy 
ducklings; then, when they did not re- 
spond, she took off her boots and stock- 
ings and dipped her tired, dusty little 
feet in the cool, clear water. Presently 
from a rough parcel she had carried she 
took out a piece of bread and a bottle 
of milk. ‘The milk was Benjy’s supper 
that she had purloined before starting. 
Maria was being bad to the best of her 
ability. 

But excitement had robbed her of 
her appetite, and she soon turned her 
attention to the other contents of her 
bundle—a black bonnet, and a pair of 
shiny black kid gloves. Maria’s heart 
beat fast as she contemplated them. 
Her new acquisitions were her mother’s, 
worn only at one of the numerous 
funeral parties that occurred in their 
street. Many a time had Maria, left at 
home with the last fretful baby, watched 
her mother don these same, and to 
wear them had been the desire of her 
heart. 

After a moment of rapturous contem- 
plation, she took up the bonnet, and 
with a gasp of delight tied its sombre 
fastenings under her dimpled chin. This 
done, she put on the gloves. They were 
sevens, and hung absurdly on her small 


hands; but she buttoned each button 
with care and deliberation, then, pursing 
her lips demurely, leant back against the 
tree with a sigh of content. 

_ But the satisfaction obtained from her 
unlawful possessions was short-lived, and 
presently she took off the much-coveted 
treasures, and laying them down at her 
side, regarded them with puzzled eyes. 

“That jet stuff do prick awful,” she 
said dubiously, “and the gloves is sticky.” 
“At any rate,” she cried  scornfully, 
“there ain’t been no need for spying 
this ’ere time,” and she looked up into 
the sky with a glance that was pathetic 
in its effrontery. 

Even as she gazed, the daring in her 
eyes slowly gave place to wonder. It 
seemed to her, so great was the glory 
of the night, that Heaven itself was 
open, listening to her impiety, and de- 
spite herself she shivered a little, and 
leaning against the tree closed her eyes, 
shutting out for the time the radiant 
beauty of the scene. Maybe she dozed 
a little, for when she opened her eyes 
again, a man was bending down looking 
at her. 

“Ere,” cried Maria, springing to her 
elbow, alarmed for the safety of her 
precious bonnet and gloves, “you leave 
these ’ere things alone, or I’ll holler.” 

Maria, with tumbled curls, and bare 
feet lying beneath a drooping beech in 
the moonlight had been startling, but 
her cockney was prosaic enough. 

“’Ere, you be off!” she cried im- 
periously ; “there’s plenty of room in 
this ’ere Park for you and me, and I 
was here first,” and she flashed her 
dark eyes at him, tossing the curls from 
her face. 

The man bowed in a surprising 
fashion. “I have no wish to intrude,” 
he said, “but it seems to me ”—and 
his eyes fell on her little bare feet— 
“that you run a good risk of taking 
cold.” 

“That don’t matter,” Maria replied 
laconically, eyeing the stranger with 
curiosity. ‘The dazzling moonlight showed 
him to be shabby even to raggedness, 
but there was that in his speech and 
bearing that betrayed him. 

His gaze was fixed on the girl’s face— 
on the red-lipped, defiant mouth, and 
the beautiful, insolent child eyes. “Do 
you often sleep in the open?” he asked, 
wonderingly. 
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Maria tossed her head. ‘ Do you?” 
she answered. 

The man gave a little reckless laugh 
as he drew his rags round his gaunt 
form. ‘This is the first time,” he said. 

Maria regarded him comprehensively. 
“Well,” she said complacently, “you 
won't give Him the trouble of spying 
you out to-night.” 

“Him ?” echoed the man wonderingly. 
“Who?” 

Maria nodded her head in a casual 
fashion skyward. ‘‘Him!” she cried: 
“God, of course—Him as ‘ makes’ folks, 
and spies on ’em through brick walls, to 
try to ketch ’em at their wickedness, so 
as to send ’em to hell to burn for ever 
and ever.” 

The man looked at her in a startled 
way. For the first time for many a 
night he was sober from sheer necessity. 
He had been going from bad to worse, 
until now he stood a homeless, tattered 
vagrant, without the price in his pocket 
to buy a crust of bread or a shelter at 
the meanest lodging-house. 

“*Tain’t enough,” continued Maria, 
dispassionately, “to work and worvit in 
this ’ere world, but there’s God, with 
His angels, a-prying at poor folks from 
morning till night, a-trying to catch ’em 
for Hell. Well, I ain’t good, and what’s 
more, I ain’t a-going to try not no more. 
I’ve run away this night,—but it won’t be 
the first ;—I am a-going to enjoy myself.” 
. The man stood looking down upon 


her where she sat bare-footed in the 
moonlight. He had seen many fair 


women, but none fairer than this slip 
of a girl, whose beautiful defiant eyes 
met his own so steadily, the fearlessness 
of a perfect innocence in their gaze. 

For the first time for many a long 
day, the man well steeped in sin, know- 
ing evil’s numerous garbs, felt himself in 
company with virtue, and all that was 
left of good in him leapt at its touch 
to life. 

“There’s one thing worser than being 
bad,” Maria declared, “and that’s a- 
thinking yourself good when you ain't. 
There’s going to be no mistake like 
that there about me.” 

The man shuddered. It seemed to 
him that he saw the future of this 
beautiful, reckless child as in an open 
book, and, depraved as he was, he re- 
coiled from the sight. 

“T know lots of folks what thinks 
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‘emselves good when they ain’t,” Maria 
confessed with scorn, 

The tramp did not reply. He was 
thinking gloomily of the many depraved 
wretches to whose downward career he 
had given the Devil’s fillip. 

“Now,” said Maria, regarding him, 
“T shouldn’t say you was one of those 
sort: you don’t look as if you fancied 
yerself.” 

“No,” answered the man, drearily, 

“Oh, lor! no,” Maria exclaimed re- 
assuringly ; “I should say you was bad 
and knowed it.” 

The man uttered the ghost of a laugh. 
“You are not flattering,” he said. 

Maria waved her hand in conciliatory 
fashion. ‘Qh, I thinks no worser of 
you,” she cried. ‘“t! likes them folks 
what knows they are bad.” 

The man was silent, possessed with 
gloomy fear. It seemed to him that 
between this girl and the whole powers 
of evil there stood but himself alone, 
and with a sudden rush of remorse he 
felt that none more unworthy than he 
could have been found. 

The girl was looking up into the 
radiant heavens with childlike, fearless 
defiance, as Eve might have looked when 
the devil was tempting her, before she 
tasted the fatal fruit. 

As the man watched her, above the 
dull pangs of hunger and the deadly 
weakness that was oppressing him there 
arose the desire to save her. He strove 
to think of some convincing argument, 
some soul-stirring text, that would drive 
a lesson home to her rebellious heart. 
But his mind, so long swept clean of 
righteousness, provided no such weapon 
for his assistance. 

While he stood in perplexity, his rags 
fluttering in the soft night air, a clock 
chimed out the hour of midnight. 

“My!” cried Maria, with a gasp of 
delight, “‘ain’t it late?” 

The man turned his gaze from the 
moonlit waters, and looked at her. 

“ Ain’t you sleepy?” Maria questioned, 
with a little yawn. 

‘““No,” replied the man, solemnly ; then 
speaking as one in a dream, “I want 
you to promise me,” he said, “ that this 
is the last time you will run away from 
home.” 

Maria’s sleepy eyes opened indignantly. 
“ Well, I’m blowed !” she cried: ‘ what’s 
it to do with you?” 











“The tramp was thinking gloomily of the many depraved wretches to whose downward career 
he had given the Devil's fillip.” 
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“That’s it,” said the man, stupidly, 
“what’s it to do with me?” He had 
expected just such an answer. 

There was again a silence, broken 
only by the summer wind in the tree- 
tops and the lap, lap, of the water of 
the lake. It seemed to the man that 
the world, with its thousand joys and 
cares, was already past, and that they 
sat, two souls on the lake of Eternity, 
the girl and he, just two souls; and that 
nothing else mattered, nothing save right 
and wrong. 

He did not stop to analyse why he 
cared; he only knew that no desire of 
his heart had ever been so fierce as the 
wish he had now to save this girl from 
the fate that threatened her, and all 
the time a thousand mocking devils were 
dinning in his ears the futility of his 
wish. 

The girl’s voice startled him; he had 
thought her asleep. 

“You wouldn’t have thought,” Maria 
said, with a lingering pitifulness in her 
voice, “ that a God what made that there 
beautiful moon and these ’ere trees, or 
even them there little yaller ducks as 
swims in and out, would like to spend 
His time a-catching folks for to burn 
7em in hell.” 

‘To the man, God had been for years 
but a name, by which to blaspheme. 
But it had not always been so, and 
to no false doctrine could he charge 
his degradation. 

Looking about him in a hunted way, 
his eyes, hollow and burning, came back 
to the girl’s_ face. 

“You've got the story all wrong,” he 
said. He spoke in a halting, shame- 
faced way. “Some one has been telling 
you lies.” 

“Go on!” cried Maria derisively. “I 
know better than that.” 

“You know nothing,” the tramp 
answered fiercely. ‘Listen, and I will 
tell you—the truth.” 

He had risen as he spoke, and the 
girl watching him uttered a startled cry, 
for his voice rang out upon the night like 
the wail of a lost soul. 

Then, oppressed by the sense of his 
terrible incapacity, the man told to the 
listening girl the story that as a boy he 
had learnt at his mother’s knee. For a 


score of years it had lain in a dusty 
chamber of his brain unrecalled, unthought 
of; and, remembering this with despair, 
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he went on_ without without 
hope. 

Not until the wondrous tale of Love 
was told, did he dare turn his eyes upon 
his listener, and then an inarticulate cry 
broke from his lips. For the enthusiasm 
he lacked was shining on the face of the 
girl; her eyes were lifted with a wrapt 
wonder to the glowing splendour of the 
sky. 

The man watched her with a_breath- 
less interest, 

“Lor!” Maria said presently, in a 
hushed sort of voice, turning her shining 
eyes upon him, “I ave been a stoopid,— 
it’s the Devil I’ve been a-hating, then, all 
this ’ere time—it’s Am as spends his time 
a-trying to ketch folks for hell. I wonder 
as how God Almighty ain’t struck me 
blind.” 

The tramp’s hands went up to his 
throat in a convulsive gesture, but his 
eyes never left the girl’s face. 

“Think of the likes of you a-telling 
me!” Maria exclaimed, turning at length 
to regard him ; “ who’d have thought as 
you could speak that beautiful, and make 
it all so clear like, and—yet——” 

He felt her gaze, curious and _in- 
credulous, upon him, and cast down his 
eyes lest in them she should read his 
great unworthiness; and the man, who 
had never prayed for himself in all the 
years, now prayed that his sins might not 
betray him to the girl’s hurt. 

Presently she moved and came nearer. 
“Good-bye,” she said; “I’m a-going 
home.” 

The tramp’s lips parted with a gasp, 
but he did not reply, and the fact 
emboldened her to speak further. “ I’m 
glad I met you,” she added in a 
softened, humbled tone, “for I might 
have gone on a-thinking—what I did. 
Now ”—she had lifted her head to the 
glory of the night, and was speaking less 
to her listener than to the Presence she 
felt enthroned above—‘I shall like to 
think that all that there watching is just 
to take care of poor folks. Lor! what 
a fool I’ve been!” ‘Then she laughed, 
the happy, relieved laugh of the child who 
regains the shelter of its mother’s arms; and 
picking up her bundle, turned and went 
through the trees the way she had come. 

Her exaltation of heart was so great, 
that not until she had safely climbed the 
railings did she recall the strange look 
on the tramp’s face when she had left 


spirit, 











“GOD'S 
him. Then, with a rush, of 
remorse, she stopped. 

“Why ever didn’t I think of that 
afore?” she cried. ‘‘Why, he was 
hungry—real_ starved for food, that’s 
what he was—and I never knowed it; 
and there’s this ’ere bottle of milk ’arf full. 
I wonder if ——” 

Her hands were on the railings again, 
when, approaching, she saw the tall form 
of a policeman. Without another look 


quick 
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she crossed the road to the shadows, and 
went her way. 

And so she never knew—for in 
Drearymost Alley they see no newspapers 
—that a nameless waif was found dead by 
the lake in the Park next morning. And 
she never guessed that, though, full of 
penitence, she had run the whole way 
as fast as her strong young limbs could 
carry her, the tramp had reached Home 
before her. 
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MASTER WORKERS. 








l. ARTHUR INGRAM, BISHOP OF LONDON. 


BY HAROLD BEGBIE. 


But it is to you, ye Workers, who do already work, and are as grown men, noble and honourable 
in a sort, that the whole world calls for new work and nobleness. Subdue mutiny, discord, wide- 
spread despair, by manfulness, justice, mercy and wisdom. To make some work of God’s Creation 
a little fruitfuller, better, more worthy of God ; to make some human hearts a little wiser, manfuller, 
happier, — more blessed, less accursed! It is a work for a God.—J’as¢ and Present. 


MAN in the world said to me, the 
A other day, “Iam not a Church- 
man, Iam not quite sure whether 
I may call myselfa Christian ; but I realise 
that it is men like the Bishop of London 
who are doing the real work of the world.” 
This isthe world’s recognition of the Worker. 
In despite of Carlyle’s thwacks at the doors 
of Mayfair drawing-rooms, in despite of 
his hoarse scorn for the modern Epic of 
Flirts and Fribbles, and even in despite 
of the society novel of these latter days— 
the man of the world, according to Mr. 
Morley, “ that worst enemy of the world,” 
does recognise a genuine worker when that 
miracle arises, and, by the same token, is 
quick to express the true value of his 
work, 

Hence the universal popularity of 
Arthur Ingram, Bishop of London. He 
is a force. He is anenergy. He is a 
power. The man in the world, who 
perhaps has never seen him, never heard 
him preach, and knows nothing of his 
extraordinary energies, fee/s that he is a 
genuine Worker. To the whole of London, 
he is aman in the midst of the battle, ever 
where the blows fall thickest, never a spec- 


tator. When he preaches to the medical 
profession on the problem of pain, even if 
his attempt to justify the existence of suffer- 
ing does not convert his audience, not a 
man there but feels that here is one who is 
striving every ounce to reduce the sum of 
humanity’s tribulation. And when he 
preaches to the judges of England on the 
justice of God, even if his exposition of 
the Divine economy does not extricate the 
minds of his congregation from the tangle 
of the mystery of the world’s inequalities, 
nevertheless they feel that here is a man 
labouring like a giant, perhaps more than 
any of us, to overthrow the forces of 
tyranny, oppression, and injustice. ‘lo 
all the classes that make up the world of 
London he stands as a true man, fighting 
for righteousness, fighting for justice, 
fighting for truth. You will find many 
who criticise his methods, many who are 
opposed to his religion, but you will go 
far before you find one to question his 
extraordinary influence on the develop- 
ment of the world. And this, I must 
repeat, is due to the conviction in all 
minds, that the Bishop is, above all things, 
a Worker. 
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But the world does not stop to consider 
what is at the back of this strenuous life. 
Men see and admit the force, but they do 
not ask themselves what it is that gene- 
rates the force. Or, if they do, it may be 
explained, they say, easily, by an enthu- 
siasm for humanity. ‘Therefore it is that 
the Bishop has come to stand in the 
modern world as a figure typical of the 
Religious Reformer, a sort of Christian 
Labourite. But he is something more 
than this. 

It is difficult even to hint at a man’s 
inner life without giving offence, without 
saying less than one desires, or more than 
one’s friend would wish to be said; but it 
is impossible to leave the inner life of the 
Bishop out of this picture without perhaps 
helping to perpetuate the popular notion 
that he is the Religious Reformer, and 
nothing more. ‘To many people he ap- 
pears to be the very antithesis of the 
Bishop of Worcester; but, in reality, 
behind his strenuousness is the devotion, 
the spirituality, and the influence of 
Charles Gore. 

At the back of it all—this energy, 
enthusiasm, optimism, and courage—is a 
faith superbly simple, a faith that has 
emerged from struggles and difficulties, 
never to waver, never to fail, never to 
be cast down. Frankly, it is the faith 
of a little child—a faith so beautiful and 
tender that it can touch no life, however 
jaded, however cynical, without imparting 
something of the glow and fervour which 
won Christianity its first battlefields. He 
is one of the very few men who can talk 
in the midst of chit-chat about “‘the grace 
of God” without making one feel that 
indescribable sensation of mental dis- 
comfort, that feeling of suspicion and 
aversion which stands between the man 
of the world and the hypocrite. I meet 
a split-infinitive in one of his books, and 
I never pause to drat the man; he talks 
to me of “the grace of God,” and the 
conversation flows on without.a jerk. He 
is so real, his God is so real, that one 
thinks of Him only as one of life’s big 
realities. If he has an enthusiasm for 
humanity, he has too an enthusiasm for 
God. He is a man intensely devotional 
a man who, in the midst of his day’s 








work, rarely, if ever, omits the morning 
and evening Office. He is, above all 
things, a man of prayer—a man whose 
system of life would fall to pieces if the 
Divinity of Christ were struck out of it. 


One does not feel that this is a man who 
could beat down doubts and difficulties 
with subtle theological dialectic ; but one 
does feel that what he believes is to him 
life’s supreme Reality, and catches from 
him something of the energy of his own 
quick faith. Heis nothing of a Blougram : 
he is own brother to St. Francis. 

This simplicity of faith and this 
devotional spirit of mind are the explana- 
tion of the Bishop’s joyousness. Now, 
it is here that one reaches the salient 
impression which he makes upon _ his 
friends. Paragraphists in the newspapers 
have accustomed the world to think that 
one of his cardinal attributes is humour ; 
we have all read a hundred and fifty times 
of his conversations at slum doors and of 
his wit on the platforms of East End 
parks. 3ut, truth to tell, the Bishop 
is not a wit, nor a humourist. I am 
inclined to doubt whether the finer 
shades of a good story would tickle his 
intellect. He laughs with you, he tells 
a diverting anecdote, but he leaves no 
impression of the humourist. No, his 
obvious characteristic is joyousness. One 
meets men who have made their mark 
in the world, who have amassed great 
wealth or won for themselves proud 
honours ; but rarely, if ever, do they 
suggest that the labour of it all has 
provided them with a satisfaction, very 
much less a joy. But the Bishop makes 
one feel that his work is a joy to him— 
that all the infinite details of his life are 
a joy to him. ‘The note of his character 
is this same golden joyousness. ‘I’o one 
who knows the very heart of him he 
once said: ‘I enjoy every minute of 
my work—every minute!” He is eternal 
youth. He is Early Christian cheerful- 
ness incarnate. At Keble he left behind 
something more than a reputation as a 
scholar and as a cox; he left the impres- 
sion of a perfect Christian character. 
Endowed with a natural grace of tempera- 
ment, with all his instincts clean and 
direct, he flings himself into the most 
heartbreaking work in the world as a 
good soldier goes into battle. Indeed, 
the zest of the battle is the very breath 
of his nostrils. If one thing puzzles him 
in life, it is man’s indifference to the joy 
of fighting. Who would sit idle if he has 
it in his power to strike at all the hideous, 
sordid, cruel, wicked and hellish infamy 
of the world? ‘This is what he asks 
himself. This is what amazes him. There 
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are twenty people of all ages and both 
sexes sleeping, eating, and living in a 
single garret ; there are children enduring 
the tortures of hell because of a drunken 
parent ; there are girls dying on a heap 
of rags in a cellar because there is no 
room in the hospitals ; there are monsters 
grinding and sweating the labour of little 
children’s bleeding fingers; there are 
worse monsters trafficking, just as another 
man goes about his business of merchan- 
dise, with the flesh of humanity; and, 
all about this sprawling London of ours, 
there is an innumerable host of men and 
women living in complete and paralysing 
ignorance of all that makes life endurable. 
There is all this, and yet men sit still and 
take no part in the conflict! He stands 
amazed, 

This same joyousness of spirit is the 
secret of his optimism. In the midst of 
surroundings as calculated to breed atra- 
biliousness of soul as the religious novel 
of to-day is calculated to breed hysteria, 
he moves supremely at peace, fighting on 
—never doubting clouds will break. He 
sees the clouds, he realises the terrific 
nature of the contest, and no one in the 
world knows better than he that the results 
of the battle can never serve as inspiration 
for fresh effort—but, like the immortal 


Sancho, he keeps on “praying to God, ° 


and hammering away.” His gospel of 
labour is the gospel of “‘ worth while.” 
The fight is worth while. The little com- 
mon details of the fight are worth while. 
He will throw as much enthusiasm into 
a visit to a workhouse or into the forma- 
tion of a boys’ club as into a Church 
Congress or a sermon “under the dome.” 
Everything is worth while. His mind is 
not above blanket funds and coal clubs, 
He comes from a death-bed of frightful 
suffering to throw enthusiasm into a 
meeting of the Ecclesiastical Commission. 
iverything is worth while. Everything 
whose trend is towards the lessening 
of human suffering is worth while. ‘lo 
encourage a despairing curate, to inspire 
a lay reader, to animate the energies of a 
district-visitor-—all this is very much worth 
while. He goes about encouraging. 
“very year he pays a visit to Oxford and 
Cambridge to tell the undergraduates that 
work for righteousness is worth while. 
Every meeting and every reception he 
attends, he preaches by a word, by a 
smile, by a handshake, this forceful 
gospel of “worth while.” The personal 


magnetism of the man is the quintessence 
and very spirit of “worth while.” Not 
to feel this effect is to convict oneself 
either of spiritual pessimism or moral 
dyspepsia. 

And now, as Bishop of London, Dr. 
Ingram is carrying this magnetic joyous- 
ness into other spheres. In the East 
End his suffragan is continuing with solid 
success the work of enthusiasm which 
the Bishop began, and in the slums of 
the West End the Bishop is the same 
force, the same power, the same inspiration 
as he was in Stepney. But he has become 
an influence in Belgravia, and to the 
people of Mayfair he now preaches the 
gospel of “worth while.” 

“TI enjoy every minute of my work— 
every minute.” When you recall these 
words, and read in the newspapers that 
the Bishop has just officiated at what 
fashion Snippets would call a most aristo- 
cratic wedding, do you wonder how so 
live a soul can find joy in such a duty? 
Well, the Bishop is as glad to marry a 
duke as to preach a great sermon or to 
attend a mighty Church reception. It is 
the gospel of “ worth while” which makes 
him glad, as often as possible, to officiate 
at these fashionable weddings. If he 
marries a young nobleman he sees in the 
bridegroom and his bride future leaders of 
society, people who for good or for evil 
will influence a large circle of humanity, 
and he seizes the opportunity. At the 
critical moment of their lives, in a few 
brief words straight from his heart, he 
preaches the gospel of “ worth while,” 
—and reminds them of their power for 
good. It is a stroke on the side of 
humanity, another drawing of the tiny 
thread of individual influence through the 
patchwork of destiny. 

And in this aspect of him, Society’s 
Bishop, nothing will so convince the reader, 
perhaps, of the power of the man as the 
fact that even at dinner parties, “in 
these painfully decadent and _ painfully 
nascent times,” people speak to him of 
spiritual matters. If one were to believe 
a certain school of novelists, one would 
picture a bishop on such an occasion 
sitting red-faced, fingering a wine-glass 
and talking about vulgar people with 
enthusiasms. It must be difficult for those 
whose notions of society are extracted 
from among the epigrams or the hysterics 
of these novelists to believe that a lady 
will talk to a bishop at the dinner-table 
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of prayer, or that a bishop will talk toa 
nobleman of ‘‘the grace of God.” Even 
statesmen have been known to consult 
clergymen as to whether such-and-such a 
course is right—not expedient, but right. 
But the Inovelist chasing his butterfly 
epigram, and the lady novelist kicking 
violently in the midst of her hysterics, are, 
not unnaturally, a little apt to overlook 
the Realities. 

It is the Bishop’s freedom from self- 
consciousness which enables him to speak 
about “the grace of God,” or the en- 
couragement of prayer, without giving 
offence. I do not mean, of course, that 
he preaches at the dinner-table, or bangs 
the Salvation drum in the drawing-room. 
I do not mean that his freedom from self- 
consciousness sets him seizing folk by the 
buttonhole to say “a word in season.” 
No: it is this freedom from self-conscious- 
ness, his winning naturalness, his inherent 
grace of temperament, which enable others, 
however nervous by disposition, to approach 
him on such subjects with a sudden free- 
dom from self-consciousness as liberating 
as his own. He is a man to whom one 
talks quite naturally about subjects which 
one keeps, perhaps, even from the friend 
of one’s bosom. His freedom from self- 
consciousness enables him to be the same 
man at Sandringham as he is in the back 
parlour of an old woman in slumland. 
With such complete absence of self- 
consciousness there is no aggression of 
naturalness, no assertion of assurance. 
He would not go before a king, as a 
certain philosopher is said to have gone, 
in a velveteen coat with a_pipe-stem 
sticking out of the top pocket. He needs 
no display of drusguerie to convince one 
that he is a real man. His reality is 
gracious and sweet; his naturalness is a 
thing that charmsand engages. LZfietkeia 
is his definition. Nothing needs to be 
donned. A Frenchman whom I met in 
the Bishop’s house once expressed to me 
his pleasure at the manner of our host. 
“He is so much with the things in the 
world: he is not a recluse ; he is just like 
an ordinary priest.” And then—I must 
add this’ amusing stumble — said he: 
“Even in dress he is like the ordinary 
clergyman—the garters is the only things 
different.” But it was the naturalness of 
the Bishop as much as the simplicity of 
costume that struck as remarkable this 
intelligent foreigner. And fortunately this 
naturalness is charming. 


The other day I stood in the garden at 
Fulham Palace watching the Bishop taking 
his half-hour’s exercise. He was playing 
tennis with one of his clergy. As I 
watched the lithe figure, all on wires, 
darting from side to side of the court, 
now Close up to the net, now back on the 
service line—the shoulders high, the head 
craned forward, the eyes keen and alert, 
the racquet moving with the mind—one 
of the men wno stood at my side re- 
marked upen the Bishop’s skill. ‘ Yes,” 
said another who knows him well, ‘he is 
the most annoying man in the world to 
play with ; he has no really deadly stroke, 
but the ball always comes back.” 

The ball always comes back! It is as 
good as Wesley’s “but I, being better 
mounted than he” in that famous account 
of a horseback argument with an exas- 
perated unbeliever, ‘The Bishop may not 
have any heroic measures for the reforma- 
tion of the world, and he may not draw 
flooding crowds to hear him preach, but 
he is a worker in the court, and the ball 
always comes back. ‘This is the secret of 
his success. The devil could never wear 
him down. 

I once asked him if he ever found 
himself depressed and dejected by the 
appalling destitution, agony, and infamy of 
London. He told me that early in his 
life the problem of pain was an intolerable 
burden upon his mind, but that when he 
once realised that there is a purpose as 
well as a problem of pain, and when his 
mind found God’s attitude towards creation 
in the words “He shall sit as a refiner 
and purifier of silver”—all the paralysis 
of depression forsook him. And _ he 
maintains his spirit of joyousness in this 
atmosphere of misery and infamy by the 
realisation that no man can hope to do 
more than a day’s work. “If one sat 
down and thought of the sum total,” he 
said, with one of his quick smiles, ‘‘one 
would simply go mad. ‘The thing is to 
make your weight felt each day as much 
as you can, and to remember that you 
are simply an instrument, and a very 
poor instrument too, in the hands of the 
Refiner.” People who write about these 
subjects, and know nothing of the actual 
work of redemption, suffer from a pose of 
mind which makes it seem that Bishops 
and Governors are responsible for all the 
sufferings of poor bedraggled humanity, 
and that an Act of Parliament or an 
universal acceptation of their own self- 


























invented interpretation of the Gospel would 
produce the most enthralling millennium. 
The workers will tell them that there are 
no heroics in redemption. 

As to the Bishop’s attitude towards 
legislation as a moral force, it is mainly 
this: Acts of Parliament will never make 
people purer, less selfish, or more re- 
ligious, but Acts of Parliament may in 
some cases materially assist the efforts of 
the Church. In the matter of the Drink 
Problem he asks assistance from the State, 
but he also asks rich people to establish 
clubs where men and lads may enjoy 
recreation and refreshment without the 
temptation to drink intoxicants. In the 
matter of Rescue-work—a subject very 
near to his heart—he is seeking at the 
present moment to induce local authorities 
to exercise the powers already in their 
hands for the suppression of houses of 
ill-fame ; but he is also organising and 
encouraging a society which is receiving 
every day scores of /es misérables from the 
gutter of infamy. It is, with him, legisla- 
tion and science and literature and wealth 


hand in hand with religion. Everything 
in the world which has power and 


authority ought to be on the side of re- 
demption; but redemption must go on 
alone, and will ultimately be successful, 
whether the others ally themselves with it 
or stand aloof. ‘his is his attitude. 

What very greatly distresses the Bishop 
in this respect is the dissension among 
Churchmen themselves. ‘The Church does 
not at present-—but he is certain that one 
day it will—pull along as one body, with 
one definite object to attain. There are, 
unhappily, dissensions and even jealousies 
which hinder the power of the Church 
in the work of the world. It is not the 
difference of opinion on points of ritual 
which is dangerous, but it is the Spirit 
engendered by this difference. One 
cannot go even a very little among the 
clergy without feeling how miserable, how 
childish, how contemptible, and yet how 
supremely dangerous is this spirit of fac- 
tion. In public controversies each side is 
polite and tolerant, with a brave show of 
Christian tolerance and no little display 
of philosophical equanimity ; but when one 
meets the protagonists in undress, it is to 
hear this vicar dismissing his neighbour as a 
mere “ Prot.!” and that vicar dismissing 
the other as a “ Jesuit ”—like so many old 
maids gossiping about their neighbours. 
It must be confessed that among tvo 
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many of the clergy one finds men of this 
type. I know an exceedingly spiritually- 
minded man, an eminently devout man, 
who is so jealous of another’s reputation 
that he refuses to do the smallest 


service 
towards making that reputation a greater 
power for good. I have heard others, 


hard-working and earnest priests in’ the 
East End, speaking about their own 
brother priests as though they were fight- 
ing on the opposite side, under the banner 
of Beelzebub himself. I have frequently 
come away from the East End with the 
impression that it is merely a battle-ground 
occupied by various little camps of theo- 
logians. 

But if the Bishop is conscious of and 
distressed—as I believe him to be—by 
the unlovely spirit engendered by religious 
controversies, he is keenly sensitive to the 
cruel attacks made upon the clergy. It is 
remarkable that, in the present agitation 
about the Government’s Education Bill, the 
defence of the Ministry against the attacks 
of Liberalism and Nonconformity has been 
a hot denial that the provisions of the 
measure make for Clerical influence. This, 
of course, is the natural defence against the 
particular attack, but it is sad to think that 
the defenders are without the chivalry to 
announce their conviction that the country 
and civilisation owe an enormous debt to 
the labours of these scorned and abused 
“parsons.” Their attitude leads one to 
suppose that the clergy are like the priests 
of whom Napoleon said that they who 
ought to be the first champions of the 
people were regarded by the people as 
their chief enemies. 

The Bishop of London can tell a 
different tale. A Nonconformist minister 
who came over to the Church gave as the 
reason of his “conversion” thxt, serving 
on the council of a Mansion House fund 
for the relief of the poor, he found not 
one case came up for inquiry about which 
a member of the Church of England did 
not know all the details. ‘Think of the 
intimacy with grief which such a statement 
demonstrates to those who ameliorate 
by Act of Parliament. It is, surely, a 
tremendous rebuke. ‘The Bishop, as 
every one knows, is beloved of the whole 
East End; and the least reflective of us 
must admit that we should sleep less 





easily in our beds but for the knowledge 
that a certain body of ill-paid, shabby, 
black-coated gentlemen from Oxford and 
Cambridge, on the other side of Aldgate 
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Pump, is engaged in what we call “ fighting 
the devil.” 

Among the duties that he loves, the 
Bishop numbers the visits he pays to his 
parish priests. Slowly he is making the 
round of his huge diocese, standing side 
by side with the parson on the little piece 
of London for which he is personally 
responsible. Rising at half-past seven in 
the morning, the Bishop, after prayers, 
sets about his letters, then receives visitors 
who come for advice or help, then, per- 
haps, attends one of his innumerable 
Boards ; and after lunch, when he has 
stolen half an hour for physical exercise, 
away he flies to London House for inter- 
views, afterwards to preside over a meeting. 
then, perhaps, to attend at the House of 
Lords ; and after a hasty dinner his carriage 
whirls him away to a service in some out- 
lying parish, which is followed by a re- 
ception. It is here that he meets the 
vicar and his wife, chats with the parish 
workers, and preaches his little gospel of 
‘worth while.” It is a common occurrence 
for this man of enduring nerves to leave 
Fulham at eleven in the morning and to 
return again at eleven in the evening. 
And he enjoys every minute of his 
work. 

In the victoria which bears him through 
his diocese the Bishop keeps a little 
electric lamp, which he sets upon his knee; 
and so, swinging through the streets of 
London at night, he devotes the time to 
reading. I like to picture him, this slim 


figure, close muffled about the neck, his 
hat jammed over his brows, the little lamp 
on his knee, glancing up every now and 
then over the book’s edge with those 
shrewd, keen eyes of his, to mark the 
witchery of London’s lights. 


What is the 
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impression of it all upon the mind of this 
Worker, as he is borne through the roaring 
streets? Mr. Kipling’s banjo, when it 
called up the lights of London to the 
minds of the broken rankers, rowel’d them 
afresh “ towards the Devil and the Flesh” ; 
and, perhaps, to the eye of the exquisite in 
his cab the lights of London glitter with 
something of the same spirit; to most of 
us they are beautiful and fascinating —and 
nothing more. 

But the Bishop, to whom the soul of 
London is a jewel invaluable, must of a 
surety see something more in those lights 
than we can guess. ‘“ We must believe,” 
he says, ‘‘that God cares for this city.” 
And what does this faith mean? “TI do 
not think it would be possible to go on 
for a month, breasting day after day the 
terrible evils of London, if one did not 
believe that God knows by name every 
child in London; that He cares—that it 
is to Him a matter of the most personal 
concern—whether that little child in the 
slum is brought up properly or not.” 
Thus he speaks to his soul as the carriage 
rolls through the streets. And on the 
kerb, waiting—waiting—waiting in the 
circle of a single street lamp---the sorriest 
spectacle on God’s earth. He sees each 
individual child’s soul; he sees each 
single street lamp. ‘There is no witchery 
here. 

So he goes home, this man who is a 
Worker if ever workman lived, depressed, 
not saddened beyond the minute, con- 
scious that to the day must be the day’s 
work, and trusting implicitly in the 
Shaping Hand. For one day he has 
made ‘‘some human hearts a little wiser, 
manfuller, happier—more blessed, less 
accursed. It is a work for a God.” 
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THE PRINCETHORPE MYSTERY. 


BY ALFRED PENNY. 








WAS in my morning-room one day 
busily totting up housekeeping ac- 
counts, whena visitor wasannounced. 

She was a stout woman with a broad face 
and a pair of black eyes. Her colouring 
was ruddy, but it was hardly the glow of 
emotion or health, for she moved with 
deliberation and wheezed when she spoke. 
Her hair was dark, and lustreless as the 
plaits in a mourning ring, and it was 
parted below her old-fashioned _ silk 
bonnet, and drawn tight down each side 
of her broad forehead in smooth bands, 
ending in stiff corkscrew curls: it was 
obviously changeable, like the rest of her 
attire. 

“ Madame Gaminot ?”’ I said interroga- 
tively, glancing at the card in my hand. 
The name was strange to me, but the 
face I felt I ought to remember. 

Madame Gaminot advanced a step and 
held out her two fat hands. ‘“ Ah, is it 
possible, mademoiselle,” she exclaimed, 
“you have forgotten Adéle? Ah! I 
have changed—yes ; but you, you are the 
same as ever!” 

I sprang to my feet. “Adele!” I 
cried, seizing her outstretched hands. 
“This is indeed a delightful surprise. 
Where have you been these years? What 
has happened to you? Sit down at once, 
and tell me all about it.” 

Madame Gaminot sank smiling into my 
arm-chair and wheezed contentedly ; and 
while she fanned herself with her hand- 
kerchief, I rang the bell and ordered tea. 

* Adele,” I began again, when my 
servant had left the room, “Sit must be 
thirty years—indeed it must—since you 
left us to go to Switzerland.” And I 
looked at the stout figure, and instinctively 
tried to take away the traces of those 
years, and picture what it used to be 
when I was in my teens and Adele was 
my trim and pretty French maid. 

“Thirty-two, mademoiselle, since I left 
Princethorpe,” Madame Gaminot cor- 
rected, and there was a tinge of sadness 


in her voice. ‘But time has been good 
to you, my child,” and she smiled, and 
flashed back to me a memory of the past. 

“And then,” I continued, with just a 
glance at myself in the glass, “did not 
the old lady you went to at Lausanne die, 
and you were going to travel with a newly 
married bride? Ah! you see, I haven't 
forgotten. You wrote to me from Cairo, 
but that was twenty years ago. Since 
then I’ve heard nothing of you till to-day.” 

“T was married,” Adéle answered with 
a gulp, “but I hadn’t the heart to write 
and tell you. For a time we lived in 
Cairo, and then in a score of other places 
—Alexandria, Port Said, Algiers; but 
that life is over now: he is dead.” And 
Adele sighed. It sounded a sigh of relief 
rather than of sadness, I thought. 

I longed to hear some particulars of 
this time, especially of Monsieur Gaminot, 
of whom Adéle had made no mention ; 
but sympathy held me silent, and 1 just 
pressed one of her hands between my 
own. 

“T had saved money,” she went on, 
slowly, “and my old mistress, Lady 
Carter, left me a hundred pounds——” 

“Lady Carter!” I interrupted. ‘“ Of 
course. How could I have forgotten! It 
was Lady Carter from whom my father 
rented Princethorpe. It was through 
Lady Carter that you came to us, and 
when I left the schoolroom you returned 
to her. So you were with the old lady 
till she died. Yes; go on.” 

“Mon Dieu!” exclaimed Madame 
Gaminot, shuddering. “She died in my 
arms—if indeed that was death”; and 
Adéle closed her eyes and a spasm 
crossed her face. ‘The next moment the 
distressed look passed away, and she 
went on with her story. “I had saved 
money—enough to set up my husband in 
business ; but he did not prosper. A//ez, 
he is dead—it is enough said.” 

Adele was not the sort of woman to 
lament over past sorrows, or to rake 
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up the misdeeds of the dead; but I 
guessed by the way she shut her mouth 
that her life with the defunct Gaminot 
had not been a bed of roses, and I 
glanced round to find some way of 
changing the subject, which was obviously 
a painful one. ‘ Adéle,” I said, after a 
moment’s silence, “ why did you look so 
distressed when you spoke of Lady Carter’s 
death? She died thinking well of you.” 

“Ah yes, da pauvre, she died in my 
arms ; but it was so strange, so terrible. 
But I will tell you what happened—why 
should you not know? Sour commencer, 
Do you remember those pictures at 
Princethorpe ?” 

“Remember them! I should think 
so!” I answered, Jaughing, glad to have 
hit upon a subject that brought such a 
change of thought. ‘‘ They were awful 
daubs, you know. I think I see them 
now. Old Sir John Carter, with his red 
face, bald head and gold chain of office. 
‘He was twice mayor of Coventry,’ was 
written underneath the picture ; also that 
he invented a ribbon-weaving loom and 
was knighted for his invention, ‘There 
were also his brothers and sisters and 
uncles and aunts—such a company! 
They were all over the house—some in 
the hall, some on the staircase, and even 
in the bedrooms. I remember my father 
saying that Lady Carter valued these 
pictures more than anything in the house. 
It was let to us furnished.” 

Adéle did not catch my merriment. 
“ Hlelas, yes; she loved those pictures. 
You would not have thought she was 
one to cherish a profound sentiment. 
She was old, she was stout, she loved her 
money, bah! and her dinner. And yet 
with all that she was of a sensibility! 
That old shopkeeping gentleman, her 
husband, and those others, her relatives— 
she adored their memories ; she prayed 
incessantly that she might live to return 
to England and see once again those 
cherished portraits ; she would repeat to 
me again and again that she could not 
die, that Ze don Dieu would not ask her 
to die, till she had taken farewell of them. 

“At length the end came ; at the time 
we thought it was the end: perhaps it 
was—God knows. She had been un- 
conscious all that day, and doctor and 
nurse and I were standing by her bed. 
Her breath came fainter and fainter, and 
then it stopped. ‘The doctor looked at his 
watch — “ five o’clock,” he said—and then 


he turned and gave some directions to 
the nurse. By-and-by we came to pre- 
pare her body for the coffin. It was cold 
and motionless ; but as nurse touched it, 
she cried out that it had moved. Yes, 
and the eyes were now open—staring 
wide—and a desperate struggle for breath 
began. It was as one in a nightmare. 
Nurse screamed, but I seized the cordial 
that always stood by her bedside and 
tried to force a spoonful between her 
lips. In vain—she could not swallow ; 
but she struggled to speak, and the words 
came at last, hoarse and gasping, but 
distinct: ‘My pictures! my pictures! 
I’ve said farewell to every one.’ And 
then she smiled, and it was her old smile ; 
I knew it well. ‘Then the struggle for 
breath—or was it life?—began again; 
but it was fainter now—fainter than 
before she spoke. And at last it ceased, 
and I laid her poor head on the pillow. 
She never spoke again. As I bent over 
her, listening for a word, the great bell 
of the cathedral struck six. 1 touched 
her body. It was cold and stiff: the 
rigour of death had set in.” 

“Mademoiselle! My child, you are 
pale; what have I said?” I heard 
Madame Gaminot saying. I was standing 
on the hearthrug before her ; I had risen 
from my chair at the moment, and I 
was grappling with a memory, the details 
of which came rushing back to me— 
surging up into my thoughts. 

“ Adéle,” I cried, ‘‘when did Lady 
Carter die? What year? what day? Do 
you remember ?” 

Adéle drew a ring from one of her 
fat fingers, and pointed to an inscription 
engraved inside it. ‘C. L. Carter. Obiit 
Dec. 15, 1865,” I read. 

I ran to a bookcase, unlocked the glass 
doors, and stood upon a chair. On an 
upper shelf there was a row of my old 
diaries. The date of each was on the 
back. I passed my hand along the line 
till I came to 1865. I took the book 
from the shelf and returned to my seat 
beside Adéle. ‘ Listen,” I said, turning 
the pages. ‘I haven't looked at what 
I’m going to read for years, but I re- 
member every word that is written. It 
all comes back to me as if it happened 
yesterday. 

“December 15th that year was a 
Friday.” 

“It was,” Adele struck in. ‘I re- 
member it because ¥ 
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‘““Oh, never mind,” I answered: ‘the 
day of the week doesn’t matter ; but listen 
to this : 


*¢Such a strange thing has happened 
to-day. When father and I came in from 
our ride I left him standing at the door 
talking to James, who had come for the 
horses, and went into the hall. It was 
about half-past four and fast getting dusk. 
The lamp had not been lighted, but a 
good fire was burning, and I stirred the 
logs and made a blaze. Suddenly, as I 
looked up, I saw the figure of a woman 
on the staircase, opposite to me. She 
was standing before the great picture of 
old Sir John Carter that faces the fire- 
place. She was dressed, as far as I 
could make out in the firelight, in an 
old-fashioned black bonnet, and a cloak 
that looked like sable. Her back was 
towards me, but I was certain that I 
hadn’t seen her before. ‘“‘A friend of one 
of the servants,” I thought, ‘“‘and she is 
looking at the pictures, supposing that 
father and I are safe out of the house. 
It’s cool of the old lady, too, to stand 
there taking no notice of me; perhaps 
she’s deaf. Martha!—Jane!” I called, 
pretending to mistake her for one of the 
housemaids. But the figure didn’t move. 
I don’t know what came over me—I felt 
as if I were going to faint; but at that 
instant I heard father’s step approaching, 
and the queer feeling passed away. 

‘¢¢¢¢ Tl] find out who she is,” I said to 
myself, and I made for the staircase. As 
I approached the old lady began to mount 
the stairs; and, as she had a good start 
of me, when I reached the top she was at 
the end of the gallery that crosses one side 
of the hall. ‘‘ I’ve got you now, my friend,” 
I thought; “ you’ve shot past the door 
that leads to the pack stairs ; however far 
you go you must turn and face me.” But 
no; the next second she reached my 
bedroom door ; it was standing open, and 
to my rage and astonishment she went in. 
“lather,” I called over the banisters, 
“come here. 1 want you.” I can’t think 
why I called out ; I was ashamed of myself 
when I heard his voice answering me. 
But that strange feeling was over me again, 
and the thought had flashed across me that 
my bedroom would be nearly dark. How- 
ever, I pushed open the door, and oh! 
how thankful I was to hear father coming 
up the stairs two steps ata time! There 
wasn’t much light, but enough to see that 


my bedroom was empty, and the door of 
the dressing-room stood open. Through 
this I hurried, for I knew that by a door 
on the other side of the dressing-room 
there was a way to the back stairs. But 
this second door was close shut, and I had 
heard no sound of its being pulled to as I 
had crossed my bedroom. ‘‘She must 
have whisked through the keyhole,” I said, 
trying to laugh as I opened the door: it 
had a tiresome lock, and never opened 
easily. 

‘““* The lamp at the head of the back 
stairs had been lighted as usual at dusk, 
and I could see every step, and the 
corridor at the bottom, with the doors 
leading to the kitchen and servants’ hall, 
which were shut, but not a sign of the old 
lady. As I stood hesitating whether to 
continue the chase, I heard father calling 
to me, ‘“‘ Where are you, little woman ?” 
—and I turned back again to my bed- 
room. ‘“ What’s happening ?” he asked ; 
and after I had lighted a candle I told 
him what I had seen. 

«<¢ 6 A friend of the servants, of course,” 
he said, repeating my original suggestion. 
“A friend of cook’s, probably, as she 
looked ancient: her mother perhaps.” 

“© T don’t care who she is,” I answered 
heatedly : “‘I won’t have strangers prowling 
about the house as if it belonged to them. 
I'll have it out with Carry if she is to 
blame for this.” 

«Oh! don’t make a fuss about 
trifles,” my father said soothingly. ‘ The 
last time you had a row with Carry you did 
no good ; and what a dinner she gave us 
afterwards! Now, if you had seen a mar 
in the house Hullo, Fat, what brings 
you here?” This abrupt change of 
subject, from our cook to my Irish terrier, 
was due to the appearance of a dog’s 
black nose and yellow face, peeping out 
from under my bed. Pat slowly emerged 
from his hiding-place; he was shaking 
and shivering, and as he licked my hand 
he whimpered pitifully. ‘What’s the 
matter, old boy ?” father said, patting the 
yellow back. “If that rascal Tom has 
kicked him again I'll sack him to-morrow.” 

**<“ Oh no, miss,” a voice answered—it 
was Martha’s, the upper-housemaid—* no- 
body’s done nothing to Pat. I saw him 
run in here not ten minutes since—just 
before you and the master came in. He 
was sleeping on the hearthrug in the ’all 
a bit before that. I saw him myself when 
I went to make up the fire, I sent Tom 
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on an errand to the village, and he hadn’t 
come back.” 

«Your old lady frightened him,” 
said my father, grimly ; “‘ perhaps he saw 
her face.” 

*«««T wonder he didn’t go for her,” I 
said, crossly. 

*** My father laughed. ‘A spark from 
the fire burnt his nose while he was 
asleep,” he said, turningaway. Nothing 
more wonderful than that, I fancy.” 

“*But I made no reply. I was 
frightened, and I didn’t like to express 
my fears in words ; at any rate, not before 
Martha, for I knew father would laugh 
at me. 

“© ¢ « Have any of you had a visitor this 
afternoon, Martha?” 1 said, at length. 

“¢e Ves miss. Some one came to 
see cook, and é 

***Fatherlaughed provokingly. ‘There's 
your mysterious visitor,” he said, and he 
left the room to go down to his study. 

*“* But I was vexed, my youthful dignity 
as lady of the house was ruffled, and I 
flew downstairs to beard the cook even in 
the midst of her preparations for dinner. 

“<«« Why, yes, miss; certainly,” she 
answered, ‘“‘my niece, Lucy, was here and 
had her tea.” 

“<< But why did you let her go upstairs 
without one of the maids to show her 
the way?” I went on; ‘“‘and what was 
she doing in my bedroom ?” 

“<«“Tucy! Why, miss, I hope as 
Lucy’d know her place better than to go 
into any room as I hadn’t took her into. 
Lucy has been sitting here with me in the 
room till five o’clock, and then I walked 
as far as the gate with her, and I’d take 
my Bible oath as she was never upstairs, 
even if she didn’t know better than to be 
so intruding.” 

«There was clearly nothing to be got 
out of cook; but if the figure was not 
Lucy, who was it ?—a burglar? I darted 
back and looked at my dressing-table : all 
my jewellery was intact. It is very 
mysterious—and the worst of it is, I 
cannot clear the mystery up, for no one 
will admit that any one but Lucy has 
been in the house this afternoon, and she 
turns out to be a tall, thin girl, who wears 
a hat covered with roses !’ 








“Here the entry in my diary comes 
to an end, Adéle,” I said, after a moment’s 
silence. 

But Adéle did not answer me, Her 


eyes were closed, and her lips moved. 
Then she crossed herself devoutly. 

“The times don’t correspond,” I began 
again, ina low voice. ‘* Lady Carter died, 
you said—or she fell into a trance—at 
five o’clock ; and at six o’clock she roused 
herself into that awful consciousness. It 
was half-past four, or perhaps a quarter 
to five, when I saw that figure at Prince- 
thorpe.” 

“You forget the difference between the 
clocks,” Adéle answered. ‘“ Five o’clock 
at Lausanne is only a little after four in 
tngland. I always believed that my old 
mistress, in that hour she lay as dead, 
went to see her pictures and the house 
she loved ; now I know it.” 

I didn’t answer ; I was thinking deeply 
—thinking, not of this mystery only, but 
of those dear bygone days—acting the 
scene over again—listening to father’s 
step on the stairs and the sound of his 
voice. 

“Are you unconvinced ?” Adéle asked ; 
“then see here!” And she stood up and 
turned her back to me, looking at a 
picture on the wall, and stooping a little 
to reduce her height. 

I turned my head, and I almost 
screamed in my astonishment: there in 
the fading twilight, and in the flickering 
glow of my fire, I saw the very counter- 
part of the figure I had seen at Prince- 
thorpe more than thirty years ago; for 
after reading my diary I remembered 
the scene as if it had happened yesterday 
—the short, fat figure, the broad back, 
the sable cloak, the old-fashioned black 
silk bonnet. 

‘*This was her very own,” said Adeéle, 
holding up a flap of the cloak. “She 
wore it for five winters before she died; 
then all her clothes were mine. I have 
kept it for ages, for I have lived in hot 
countries; but now, in England, I am 
wearing it once more. ‘This bonnet is 
of the pattern she used to wear—I’ve 
known it from childhood. For years I 
was too young to copy it, but now I like 
to think of how she used to dress. Are 
you satisfied that Lady Carter went to 
Princethorpe on the day she died, or can 
you explain what you saw there in another 
way ?” 

“Ves, Adéle, I am satisfied that I saw 
Lady Carter looking at her pictures,” I 
answered slowly; “but I can’t explain 
the mystery of it: it’s beyond me, It’s 
a problem in psychology,” 
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BY A. STANDISH HARTRICK. 


SUPPOSE we must class him as a 
specimen of that eccentric type of 
Briton —believed to have died out in 

these days when we are chiefly hated—who 
used to earn for his fellow-countrymen 
on the Continent the general title of 
“ madmen.” 

His story, as told by himself a mass of 
distorted facts and conclusions, was one 
of the most pathetically humorous histories 
it was ever my fortune to hear. 

I can but give in something of their 
real sequence the bare outlines; to 
attempt more were hopeless, unless the 
whole air and eye of the original narrator 
were present to add the touches of quaint- 
ness and drollery native to an unusual 
personality and physique. 

Gibbon, as he was called, was a Scotch- 
man, broad of accent and of person, with 
a face that beamed at you over a short 
black pipe, held close to his lips by a 
crooked forefinger, and shaded by a nose 
of bold proportions. For years he had 
been domiciled in the south, and managed 
a woollen mill near Bradford to the profit 
of his employer and the admiration of 
himself. When well past middle life and 
a married man, with a family practically 
dependent on his salary, of all impossible 
madnesses he was seized with the desire 
to pursue (in paint) that most fickle and 
exigeant of mistresses, the Goddess of 
Art. 

As is only to be expected, his ideas of 
her ways and moods or even possible 
locality were of the queerest. 

He had spent several summer holidays 
from time to time in a secluded haunt, 
where a number of generally speaking 
fifth-rate artists had retired to practise 
economy and loafing as far as possible 
from the disturbing influence of a dis- 
criminating public, 
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There he learnt to make sticky-looking 
little landscapes, the best that can be said 
for them being that they were akin to the 
would-be orator’s speeches, for “ when he 
went home they pleased himself.” 

In the same sylvan retreat, quite 
naturally he renewed an early acquaint- 
ance with Bacchus, and fixed the habit of 
consuming more liquor than was. con- 
sistent with strict sobriety, though within 
the limits of the good-fellowship he loved. 
Not that there was any vice about him— 
merely weakness, Enthusiast by tempera- 
ment, he firmly believed that this was the 
royal road to the favours of the Goddess 
he wished to woo; and a very pleasant 
one he found it. 

With fatal inconsequence, the native 
shrewdness so conspicuous in his business 
dealings seemed suddenly to desert him. 

One day in a characteristic spirit of 
optimism he threw up his position at the 
mill, and shortly after started for Paris 
(he had heard vaguely somewhere that 
there was the happy hunting-ground he 
sought), bearing a leather bag containing 
fifty golden sovereigns, and inspired by 
the fixed intention of learning to draw in 
three months ! 

After that, he felt satisfied, all must 
be plain sailing. Knowing nothing of 
the French language, without any prior 
arrangements of what he was going to do 
on his arrival in Paris, armed with a piece 
of paper inscribed with two words: 
“Académie Montebello,” he was_per- 
fectly and serenely happy. 

Fortunately, on board the boat he fell 
in with a painter named Strickland, on 
his way to Venice, and the acquaintance 
ripened in the train over the contents 
of a fat flask in Strickland’s possession. 

“Is that right?” said the latter, for 
the second time pouring cut a stiff “three 
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fingers,” and adding a little soda from a 
bottle he had with him in his bag. 

“Well,” replied Gibbon, rolling a beady 
eye, round which the little wrinkles 
puckered with a critical satisfaction, “I 
think it’s joust a wee thing drowned,” 
and a “wee thing drouned” the drink 
remained until the flask was dry. 

In the interval Strickland rapidly ac- 
quired a fairly complete history of this 
odd companion and his intentions. So, 
wondering at the audacity of the creature, 
he half-humorously took pity on his help- 
lessness, and saw him safely into a cheap 
hotel in the Quartier Latin, with his rent 
paid for a month. Being pressed for 
time, he next showed his protégé the way 
across the Pont des Arts through the 
courtyard of the Louvre to the Rue de 





“Gibbon seated himself, for a moment abashed 
at the resuit of his daring.” 


Rivoli, and then left him, hurrying off to 
catch the express for Venice. 

For three days, by his own account, 
Gibbon promenaded the Rue de Rivoli 
“waiting for a word of English.” 

How he failed to satisfy his longing 
it is beyond me to imagine. To put 
the matter plainly, how any one of his 
pronouncedly British appearance escaped 
the sharks, pseudo-guides, and photo 
vendors who haunt that long arcade, 
the Fates alone can reveal. It is just 
possible that a powerful physique and 
accent rendered him forbidding ; but, as 
he said himself, “ he never had a chance 
of speaking to any one in even broken 
¢nglish.” 

When he felt hungry, he walked into 
a restaurant, placed his finger at hazard 
on the menu, and took what came, with 
amazing results to every one concerned. 
When finished he always paid in gold, 
and his collection of change was extra- 
ordinary. Froma later detailed examina- 


tion it proved to consist of doubtful coins 
of all the treaty Powers, besides strange 
specimens from the mints of remote 
Republics known and unknown 

On the eve of the third day of misery, 
“desperate” fails to describe the con- 
dition of this essentially gregarious person ; 
he was ready to perform any penance, 
to go to prison if necessary, provided 
only that he heard his native tongue 
again. 

Quite reckless, he marched into a 
brasserie, attracted thereto by the bock- 
drinkers outside, and in a terrific voice 
shouted one word: “ Beer!” 

Every one inside and out was startled ; 
then, seeing that he was sober and not 
dangerously mad, the French audience 
shrugged its shoulders and went on with 
its dominoes. The waiter whispered 
something with the “patron,” retired fora 
space, and returned with an enormous jug 
containing somewhere about two gallons 
of beer; this he set on a stone table 
before his redoubtable-looking customer. 

Gibbon seated himself, for a moment 
abashed at the result of his daring ; then, 
glaring fiercely round on the “frog- 
eating crowd,” for the honour of old 
Scotland, as he afterwards explained, set 
himself to finish the lot. 

When about half-way through, as the 
result of a course of steady drinking, a 
small dark-bearded Frenchman rose and, 
advancing carefully, said diffidently, ‘Yeu 
aire an Engleeshman?” 

Gibbon looked as if some _ beatific 
vision were vouchsafed him, but in actual 
fact nearly fell over the man in his ex- 
citement. ‘For God’s sake, man,” he 
gasped, “show me an Englishman.” 

A few minutes’ eager conversation, and 
both went forth into the night, Gibbon 
holding on fast to his heaven-sent pilot. 

Ten minutes later they were seated 
in a café, the rendezvous of all the 
painters in the Quartier; then, with 
glass of hot grog before him, our friend— 
his troubles past—as happy as a king, 
was relating with great gusto to a laughing 
circle of English and Americans the ad- 
ventures and miseries of his first three 
days in Paris. 

Things were now made comparatively 
easy for him, and contrary to expectation 
he was quite a success with the French 
element at Montebello’s, where he had 
been duly inducted. 

Here perhaps it were well to explain 
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that the Académie Montebello consisted 
of half a dozen aéeliers financed by 
one Montebello, while instruction was 
provided by four celebrated painters, who 
came round twice a week to judge the 
work done. During the autumn and 
winter months there were usually several 
hundred students of all ages, nationalities, 
and conditions gathered there, the whole 
going to make up such a very free re- 
public that it remained constantly on the 
borders of anarchy. 

The internal politics of this body were 

entirely in its own hands, authority being 
vested in four “ massiers” elected by 
ballot, who besides collecting the ‘‘ masse ” 
—a sum of money paid by each ‘nouveau ” 
for his first-footing—were generally re- 
sponsible for order, their decision being 
final in all disputes, which were not in- 
frequent. 
- ‘To return to Gibbon. Shyness was not 
likely to raise any preliminary stumbling- 
block on his part,—far from it. The 
novelty of everything amused him im- 
mensely, and out of its exuberance his 
amusement seemed to infect others as 
readily as if it were German measles or 
any other childish ailment. 

When spoken to in French, though not 
understanding a word addressed to him, 
he always replied as he thought fit in 
the most vigorous English or Scotch at 
his command. “It’s cheery-like, ye ken,” 
he explained, beaming pleasantly on his 
foreign acquaintance. So popular did he 
become in his own particular afe/ier, 
with his comic songs and ways, that the 
practical jokers left him alone, and at 
one time it seemed possible that he might 
achieve the acme of fame by supplanting 
the French “ massier,” and, following in 
the same ingenious footsteps, live for the 


remainder of his life on the proceeds of 


the ‘‘ masse ” itself. 

However, the Fates decided otherwise ; 
but this is anticipating. 

Of course, adventures of a characteristic 
sort were not long in coming to him. 
While quite a “nouveau,” burning with 
curiosity and heedless of danger, he 
ventured into an adjoining afelier, to the 
occupants of which he was_ practically 
unknown, his hat thrust well on the back 
of his head as usual. 

“Chapeau! Chapeau!” a_ perfect 
pandemonium of shouts burst out about 
him ; till, gathering what was wanted, he 
smilingly removed the offensive covering 
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and leisurely continued his voyage of 
exploration towards an Englishman he 
had recognised at work in a far corner. 

‘“‘What’s yon long-nebbed moke sayin’ 
now?” said he, referring to a big dark 
man who still kept on a running fire 
of remarks in French, clearly aimed at 
Gibbon, and in tones unmistakably hostile. 

“Oh, it’s Jacquet you mean. Why, 
he’s asking if you think this is a stable, 
and says that if he had his way he’d soon 
see that such louts were kept chained up, 
and a few other choice remarks meant to 
be funny, I suppose.” 

Without further say, Gibbon walked 
over to his enemy, and, laying a great 
paw on his shoulder, said hoarsely : 
“You speak American,—I’ve heard ye. 
And why the blazes can’t you speak it 
now ?” 

With that he turned on his heel and 
went out, leaving the tormentor speechless, 
and the whole place laughing at his im- 
potence to find a ready retort. 

The man came from California, half 
French, half Mexican, and a noted bully: 
hence the success of Gibbon’s first effort 
to assert himself—the beginning of a 
notoriety which had otherwise been roughly 
checked in a “ nouveau.” 

For the future the word “chapeau” 
was added to his vocabulary, and that and 
one other word quite unprintable com- 
pleted his whole memory of the French 
language on his return home. 

His second experience was humiliating, 
and for a moment it appeared that it was 
to beaneye-opener ; but his self-confidence 
took the upper hand at once, only to urge 
him more strenuously on in the pursuit 
of his chimera. 

He had arrived at the atelier one 
morning rather late, to find a placard 
inscribed “ Le professeur est 1a,” hanging 
on the handle of the door, and on enter- 
ing, the unusually decorous silence and 
air of business for a moment chilled his 
ardour; but hurrying to his place on the 
outskirts of the crowd about the model, 
he seated himself on a high stool, and 
whistling, commenced work at a small 
canvas on which some reckless splashes 
pretended to represent a human head. 
A hissing “ Asses /” and a very distinctly 
whispered “‘Shut up!” from near at hand 
cut short his little tune, when, looking 
down with an injured air, he saw just at 
his elbow a short, bald-headed man with 
an immense moustache and imperial, 
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* Another puzzle - whiskered joker!” 
thought Gibbon, turning carelessly aside. 

But the little man was not to be dis- 
posed of so easily, for blowing out his 
lips with a sort of splutter, he asked 
sharply in French, “‘ Where is the inter- 
preter ?” 

An Englishman stepped up, to whom 
he continued : 

“Kindly tell this gentleman that it is 
necessary for him to make a beginning 
from the cast,” and so passed on. 

“* What for ? what the deil does it matter 
to him?” said Gibbon, when the sentence 
had been translated. “I'll see him 
boiled first 1” 

*“Confound it, man, that’s the pro- 
fessor!” said the interpreter ; “Cand to the 
cast, or out of this studio you go,” 

Gibbon was stupefied. ‘‘ Gosh, Peter, 
is that a fact!” was all he could find to 
say at the moment, and, seemingly quite 
subdued, took his place humbly beside 
some boys who were making a beginning 
on casts of legs and arms close by the 
door of the atedier. For the rest of the 
day he seemed rather depressed, and that 
night bought a bottle of rum to take 
home with him. Next morning he was 
argumentative again, and when a_ few 
weeks later he was permitted to return to 
the “life” unchecked, cheerfully accepted 
what most knew to proclaim that he was 
classed as “‘ hopeless,” as the sign of his 
rapid progress. 

He had just reached that stage when 
the power to retain a caricature likeness 
of the model, often found in beginners 
without any correctness of drawing, had 
passed, and had now arrived at the 
creation of monsters all bearing a family 
resemblance to himself. And the worst 
of it was, there appeared no signs of his 
emerging from this second state. 

His insatiable curiosity ended by landing 
him in the police court. Eager to put 
in practice the lessons acquired in the 
atelier, with eyes new opened to the study 
of character about him, he sought out 
some Spahis he saw in the street, En- 
thralled by their picturesque robes and 
magnificent bearing, in company with a 
couple of English friends he followed 
them into a dingy little café where they 
were accustomed to foregather. ‘Then 
having taken up a conspicuous position 
facing his victims, he essayed to make a 
sketch, in spite of their obvious annoyance 
at his attentions, 
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For a moment trouble threatened, 
because he resolutely refused to under- 
stand their objections, when by accident 
it was discovered that one of them spoke 
a little English. ‘Then a few coins passed, 
and the matter was righted, not without 
some difficulty ; but Gibbon with his usual 
facility succeeded in amusing the Arabs 
with his buffoonery, and finally overcame 
their native scruples on the subject of 
picture-making. 

In leaving the café, however, a more 
serious incident took place. Gibbon, 
rightly or wrongly, believed that the 
“patron” was trying to cheat him over 
the bill, and his companions being neither 
of them linguists enough to really under- 
stand the dispute—indeed, they were as 
new to Paris as himself—he refused to 
pay the sum demanded. 

Matters had come to a complete dead- 
lock, when some one behind the bar 
snatched the hat off one of the friends. 
Gibbon’s first inclination was to retaliate 
by hitting the man in the eye, when, 
catching sight of a gendarme just outside 
the glass door, his face brightened with a 
happy thought. 

** All richt, me lads,” said he cheerfully : 
“T'll just pop out and bring in yon 
gendarme, and we'll soon hae thae black- 
guardly thieves toasting their taters in 
gaol.” 

At the same time he made a move 
towards the door, when the “ garcon,” 
concluding that he was about to make a 
bolt, suddenly closed with him. There 
was a scuffle for a moment, and the waiter 
was flung headlong, with an awful crash, 
through the glass door into the street, 
while Gibbon followed wildly into the 
arms of the very policeman he sought. 
By great good luck he made no resistance 
to the Law, being, indeed, too astonished 
to think of flight. His volubility, however, 
returned quickly; but his explanations 
were of course useless, merely adding a 
harsh bass to the hullabaloo in French 
that followed. The three friends were 
conducted to the station by half a dozen 
policemen, and followed by the “ patron,” 
the waiter, and an excited crowd of 
witnesses. 

Here good luck still attended him, for 
he blundered out of the scrape without 
serious harm. <A French friend from the 
studio who chanced to pass at the time 
came to the rescue. Being known to 


those in authority, he got the friends of 
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lightly on payment of a hundred francs 
damages with a further ten francs as a 
salve for the waiter’s feelings, that person 
having been more frightened than hurt. 

Such experiences, however, were 
obviously costly, and the fifty sovereigns 
were melting away too fast for even 
Gibbon’s optimism. About this time he 
must have felt his first real qualms as to 
the successful issue of his artistic efforts. 

Certainly some of the difficulties in his 
path at length seemed to be revealed to 
him, and the future now looked hazy, 
rather than rosy, as before. After having 
made a critical tour of all the best work 
in the atedier during a rest, he would 
return to his own place and remain silent 
and brooding for half an hour or so--till 
his own abortion of a drawing again 
resumed possession of his eye, when his 
spirits once more rose rapidly. 

“T never was beat yet,” he kept on 
muttering to himself fiercely, after each 
such tour, ‘and it’s no likely I’m goin’ 
tae begin the noo——” he would finish 
up, almost triumphantly. Nevertheless, 
the former buoyancy of his spirits was 
affected, and I fear that more and more 
frequently at night comfort and courage 
were sought from the bottle of rum kept 
in his little garret. 

Whether owing to the same cause, 
or merely the old one—“ familiarity ” 
—his exceeding popularity with the 
French element, too, showed signs of 
waning ; but the real cause of its destruc- 
tion, ridiculous as it may appear, was 
a rabbit. It came about this way. For 
nearly a fortnight a discussion had been 
going on in the Académie. A great 
buck nigger, one of the models then 
posing, had offered, for a consideration, 
to swallow a rabbit alive. The dispute 
was, as to whether the feat were possible 
orno. It was decided that it was to be 
attempted at any rate; but the English 
and Americans wished to have the rabbit 
killed first, while the foreign element held 
that “alive” would provide the more 
interesting sight, at the same time vigor- 
ously denying the probable cruelty. 

The great day arrived. Bambulo, the 
nigger, brought his rabbit, and hid it in a 
box under the throne on which he was 
posing, until the ‘second rest,” when 
everybody was to gather into that particular 
studio to witness the spectacle. As the 
time drew near, some four hundred 
students crowded in, standing tier above 
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tier on stools of various heights ranged in 
a circle round the throne, where Bambulo 
was appealing for silence to put to the 


vote the question as to whether the 
rabbit was to be killed first or no. A 
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“Gibbon, sneaking down, stole the rabbit from 
under the throne.’ 


hundred voices were yelling various 
instructions in different languages, when 
Gibbon, sneaking down, stole the rabbit 
from under the throne, passed it on to 
some accomplices, and slipped out by 
the door near him for a moment almost 
unnoticed. 

Bambulo, turning, just caught sight 
of his rabbit lifted high in triumph and 
disappearing from the room. With a 
savage yell, and seeming to turn a dirty 
grey with rage, he made a leap towards 
the door; but by that time a shouting, 
fighting, stumbling mob blocked the way 
between him and his prey. 

Gibbon and his friends had retreated 
to the next studio, where they barricaded 
the door, swearing that they would never 
give up the rabbit alive. 

Something very like a riot threatened, 
when the clerk sent for the redoubtable 
Montebello himself, who in a stentorian 
voice having called for silence, deposed 
all the “ massiers.” This proved quite a 
masterly move, for it changed the point 
at issue, for the time at least. A clamour 
now arose as to Montebello’s rights in the 
matter. ‘The ‘“‘massiers” were sacred. 
They might not be deposed except by 
the votes of all the ate/iers—such inter- 
ference with established custom had never 
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been heard of before. The rights of the 
* Académie” must be asserted, and at 
once. 

An election was held, and all four 
“ massiers”” re-elected. In the meantime 
the clerk had removed the rabbit from 
the building. Some one shouted out the 
“71 est ’heure,” and Bambulo had to take 
his place on the throne again ; in any case 
another rabbit could not be got that day. 
But Gibbon had irretrievably compromised 
his position: that a mere ‘‘ nouveau ” of 
two months’ standing should take such 
liberties was not to be endured. Things 
were made very uncomfortable for him. 
Bambulo was thirsting for his blood, and 
for nearly a week 
Gibbon went about 


“Hullo, Gibbon!” began an English 
acquaintance called Richards, hoping to 
get a rise out of him: “ what’s up now? 
haven’t seen you for days! By the way, 
I met a man last night who said to me: 
‘Do you know Gibbon? he’s become 
one of the most infernally cantankerous, 
argumentative brutes you ever met.’” 

“ Did he?” roared Gibbon, with a flash 
of his old spirit. ‘* By gum, that’s queer, 
for I was with a man last nicht, and he 
says to me: ‘ De ye ken Richards? He's 
the d——dest liar that ever walked !’ ” 

He relapsed into gloom, and went off 
to work in another afelier, which was 
mainly occupied by Frenchmen for that 

week. 





with the hilt ofa large 
knife sticking out of 
his waistcoat, ready 
to defend his life if 
need be. 

His spirits, how- 
ever, never recovered 
from the loss of his 
popularity. From 
that day he became 
a sot. 

True, the English- 
speaking element in 
the aze/iers stood by 
him boldly, and so 
defended and sup- 
ported him that ina 
short time his out- 
ward status in the 
Académie seemed 
much as before his 
day of indiscretion. 
Occasionally a gleam 








There, it seems, 
the first hour or so 
was spent in annoy- 
ing the few English 
working with them 
by howling, whistling, 
and other objection- 
able interruptions ; 
more particularly 
Gibbon, whose irrita- 
bility of course made 
himexcellent ‘‘sport,” 
and the only wonder 
is that he did not 
break out into open 
violence. 

Towards the end 
of the second hour 
they had quieted 
down, more or less 
tired out by their own 
efforts. Gibbon evi- 
dently thought that 
his turn had: now 








of his old boisterous 
humour would return 
and light up the place with a laugh, for 
the French have short memories and in 
any case are far from being laggards in 
the enjoyment of any fun going. But 
these moments became more and more 
rare. He seemed, too, to have lost all 
heart in his work. He was frequently 
absent for days at a time, reappearing a 
perfect wreck, and showing a nasty temper, 
quite a new and unsuspected trait. 

Still, it was fated that things could not 
happen to him as to ordinary beings, for 
the end came with another upheaval. 

He had returned after one of these 
bouts of drinking in an exceptionally 
irritable mood, 


‘*Gibbon was flung against the !adder " 


come, so he pro- 
ceeded to takerevenge 
by whistling deliberately out of tune in a 
peculiarly piercing and disturbing manner, 
of which he was a past-master. 

Soon nearly every one in the place was 
shouting “ Assez /” and the massier, being 
appealed to, had ordered him to stop ; 
but he paid no attention, unless it were 
to try to execute some yet more excruci- 
ating cadence. 

Without warning, four powerful French- 
men made a rush, seizing him hand and 
foot, while a hoarse yell went up from 
fifty throats: “A l’échelle! & l’échelle!! 
Crucify him! crucify him !!” 

Resistance was hopeless: borne on the 
crest of a surging human wave, Gibbon, 





























WHEN JULIA PLAYS. 


nearly senseless with fear, was flung 
against the ladder, while the raging crowd 
leapt up around him, tearing at him like 
wild beasts. 

The first intimation that the rest of us 
had of the row was the crash of easels 
falling and scuffling of many feet, as if 
the whole Académie were making out of 
doors at once. Then an American with 
a face as pale as death put his head into 
the door, shouting, ‘“ They are ill-treating 
an American,” and vanished as suddenly 
as he had come. 

Every one started up, seizing the first 
thing handy for a weapon, at the same 
time crowding to the door. A frightful 
scene of confusion greeted our arrival 
on the field of action. 

Gibbon was crucified: that is, he had 
been tied, hands and feet spread wide 
apart, to a large ladder used for getting can- 
vases down from the racks overhead. The 
ladder had then been turned over, so that 
the whole weight of the victim now hung 
suspended from the wrists and ankles. 

From his face he seemed to be in a 
sort of fit from exhaustion ; for a very 
few minutes of this treatment will make a 
strong man faint. Half a dozen English 
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who had fought their way to the ladder 
were trying to cut him down. In the 
immediate foreground was a struggling 
heap of heads,-legs, and arms, in inextri- 
cable confusion, presumably French and 
English, fighting furiously; and further 
off an American steadily firing shots from 
a revolver into the air, and threatening 
to shoot the first man who touched him. 
All the while there went up a mcst 
unholy din, chiefly from those not actually 
engaged. 

The police were at last called in, and 
coming in force, after arresting some 
twenty of the combatants, soon restored 
order of a kind. 

After this the Académie Montebello 
was closed for a fortnight, for alterations 
and repairs all round. 

Gibbon returned to England as soon 
as he was able to travel, and Paris knew 
him no more. The Goddess, if she were 
ever near, had passed hirn by. 

When I last saw him, he was back 
again in that sylvan retreat of his holidays, 
a broken man, still making sticky-looking 
little landscapes and muttering over his 
inseparable glass of gin-and-water—“ I 
never was beat yet.” 





WHEN JULIA PLAYS. 


BY MARTIN HARDIE. 


HEN Julia plays, the sky’s more blue, 


The grass puts on a greener hue, 


The waves that murmur in the bay 


Make sweeter music, life more gay, 


And Golf has charms I never knew! 


Her wind-swept skirt reveals to view 


An ankle sweet in dainty shoe ; 


A thousand graces join array 


When Julia plays! 


The game is old, if it be true 


Long years ago Dutch painters drew 


Quaint scenes where golfers keenly play. 


The centuries have passed. 
Sky, links and game 





To-day 


all things are new 


When Julia plays ! 








A STORY 


ARMENAS FILMER awoke in the 
Pp bedroom of his seaside lodgings 
at Weymouth. 

From the bed in which he lay the sea 
was usually visible, but on this particular 
August morning it was shrouded by a 
dense white veil. 

All through the night his sleep had 
been disturbed by the prolonged wail of 
distant sirens; there must have been a 
heavy fog out at sea, and instinctively his 
thoughts flew to Isolde Le Vazon, who 
was probably at that very moment pre- 
paring to land on her native Guernsey, 
where—unless the unexpected happened 
—she would be henceforth as far re- 
moved from him as if she were on some 
Pacific isle. 

How fascinating she had been, with 
her strange spiritual loveliness, her air of 
dreamy melancholy! He recalled their 
first meeting—only a brief fortnight ago— 
in a glazed shelter on the Esplanade ; he 
traced back each stage of their progress 
towards the sweetest intimacy. 

Never till then, although he was in his 
twenty-sixth year, had he met the woman 
who answered to his ideal, but in Isolde 
Le Vazon he had found her once for all. 
Her beauty was of the mystic . and 
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SUPER-NORMAL. 


morbidezsa type that had always most 
appealed to him; she was high-strung, 
romantic, her literary taste was exquisite. 
No one before had ever shown such 
perfect appreciation of his poetry—for he 
wrote verses when he was not engaged in 
the uncongenial duties of the Inland 
Revenue Department, in which, on 
leaving Oxford, he had obtained a 
superior clerkship. 

Short as their acquaintance had been, 
and limited as were their opportunities of 
meeting —for she had come to Weymouth 
to attend an invalid aunt by whose sick- 
bed most of her day was necessarily 
passed —he had allowed himself to declare 
his passion, and Isolde had confessed that, 
in happier circumstances, she might have 
returned it. 

Unhappily she was already engaged, to 
a certain Mr. Taudevin, whom, if she could 
not love, she respected as one of the 
largest tomato-growers in all Guernsey. 

Isolde had more rigid views than many 
of her sex upon the binding nature of an 
engagement, holding that to withdraw 
from it, unless expressly released by the 
other party to the contract, was as 
culpable for a girl as for a man. 

But she had promised to lay the case 
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before Mr. Taudevin as soon after her 
return to Guernsey as possible, and should 
he consent to set her free, which she 
warned Parmenas was in the _ highest 
degree improbable, all obstacles between 
them would be removed. On the other 
hand, should her fiancé insist on holding 
her to her word, she was resolved to 
sacrifice herself at the call of duty. 

All she asked in that event was that 
she might have the consolation of feeling 
that Parmenas would be ever constant to 
her memory, and that no other would 
ever replace her in his heart, which he 
found it easy to promise, feeling that she 
was and would always be the one love of 
his life. 

He was by nature rather a dreamer 
than a man of action, and the idea of a 
lifelong and hopeless passion was not 
without a certain attraction for his peculiar 
temperament. 

Then the end had come. Isolde had 
been suddenly summoned back to 
Guernsey, and he had seen her off the 
night before. Never could he forget that 
last parting on the deck of the Chamois. 
She had been more sadly, sweetly 
emotional than ever—oppressed by a 
presentiment she could not shake off that 
they were destined never to meet again 
on earth, pitying him for the loneliness 
he would have to endure when she was 
taken from him. 

“But I will come back to you, 
Parmenas—if I am permitted,” she had 
said, with an inspired look in her uplifted 
eyes. ‘You shall not be quite desolate. 
Some day, perhaps, you will find a little 
white dove tapping ever so gently at your 
window. Don’t drive it away, for it will 
be your poor Isolde, trying to tell you 
that she is dead, and that her last thought 
was of you!” 

She had been almost overcome by her 
own pathos, and he himself had been 
deeply affected. ‘‘ But the dove will fly 
away again,” he had said, ‘‘ and I shall be 
lonelier than ever!” 

“Who knows? Perhaps I shall be 
allowed to stay and comfort you,” she 
had whispered: “at least, till the time 
comes when you learn to care for—for 
somebody else, Parmenas, and then—then 
you will see a poor little white bird lying 
in a corner, quite, quite dead. You 
might write one of your little poems on 
that, mightn’t you? But I mustn’t be 
sentimental. After all, I mayn’t die first ; 
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Mr. ‘Taudevin may release me, and we 
may be happy together all our lives, 
Only somehow, to-night, I can’t help 
feeling as if something were going to 
happen. Promise that, whatever happens, 
you will be constant, Parmenas !” 

If he thought her fears fantastic, her 
project of returning to him in the form 
of a bird slightly unpractical, he merely 
loved her the better for them ; so he had 
sworn undying fidelity, and, as she declined 
to go below, he had wrapped her up in 
rugs and shawls in a covered bench on 
deck, and returned sadly to his lodgings. 
He lay still, thinking of all this, trying 
to ‘summon up her looks and the least 
things she had said and done, until his 
eyes closed and he fell asleep once more. 

When he awoke again he became 
aware that something was in his room. 
He could not see it, but he heard a 
curious fluttering noise which seemed to 
proceed from the floor. Raising himself 
on his elbow, he looked, and was startled 
for the moment to see a large greyish 
bird perched on the edge of his bath, and 
gazing at him with fearless brown eyes. 
It was a remarkably fine specimen of 
the common gull (Larus canus). 

He had slept, according to his custom, 
with the window open, and the bird had 
evidently lost its bearings in the fog and 
flown in. He went towards it, but it did 
not budge ; it allowed him to take it up 
and put it on the window-sill, without 
attempting to fly away. One of its wings 
drooped slightly, as if it had struck against 
something in the darkness and bruised 
itself, 

It was still there when he had ° finished 
dressing, and humanity forbade him to 
drive it away in its crippled condition, so 
he consulted his landlady, who undertook 
to borrow a wicker cage from a neighbour 
who had recently lost a pet jackdaw. 

The cage was brought, and the gull 
was easily persuaded to enter it, upon 
which Filmer sat down to breakfast and 
soon forgot the incident. After a merely 
perfunctory meal he wandered along the 
esplanade, feeding his melancholy by the 
sight of the shelter in which he had so 
often sat with Isolde. She had been 
reading a library novel that first morning, 
he remembered : it was “ Ardath,” by Miss 
Marie Corelli, of whose genius she was an 
ardent admirer. Now a fat woman sat 
there, knitting a woollen stocking. 

But as the morning passed, Filmer, 
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even in his abstracted state, was conscious 
of an unusual stir and excitement in the 
passing crowd; presently he caught scraps 
of talk that filled him with vague un- 
easiness, until he could not refrain from 
asking if anything had happened. 

Something had indeed _ happened. 
News had just come that the Chamois 
had run upon the Casket rocks in the 
fog, and gone to the bottom—it was 
rumoured, with all on board. 

What Filmer felt at this crushing blow 
need not be set down here; his reason 
tottered under it, and might have left 
him altogether, had not more reassuring 
tidings arrived later in the day. ‘The 
passengers were all safe after all—at least, 
all the ship’s boats but one had reached 
land, and, as the sea was perfectly calm, no 
fears were entertained for the remaining 
boat, which was known to have been 
successfully launched, and had probably 
steered for the French coast. 

To Filmer the relief was considerable, 
even though he could not help re- 
membering Isolde’s presentiment the 
night before. But presentiments are not 
infallible, and the chances were immensely 
in favour of her having been in one of the 
boats that had turned up. 

However, the list of names was pub- 
lished, and Isolde Le Vazon’s was not 
among them, and nothing more had been 
heard of the missing boat. 

Even then he clung to hope, for the 


general opinion was that it had been 
picked up by some outward-bound vessel. 
And yet there was one thing which, 


whenever his eye fell upon it, struck a 
chill of superstitious dread into his inmost 
soul—it was the gull in its wicker cage. 

Try as he might, he could not conquer 
a suspicion that it might be connected in 
a manner that he had little imagined at 
first with the fate of his beloved Isolde. 
Had she not promised to return to him 
if permitted, in the shape of a bird? Had 
not this creature flown into his window 
at the very hour the disaster must have 
happened ? 

But Isolde had mentioned a white dove 
—and this was a grey gull: he would not 
despair yet, especially as the lost boat 
might still prove to have been rescued. 

And soon this hope was justified by 
news of it from Malta. A _ liner had 
arrived there with some sailors and a lady 


and a gentleman passenger belonging 
to the ill-fated Chamois; and Filmer 
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breathed more freely, for he never doubted, 
though the names were not given, that the 
lady was Isolde. 

Alas! this certainty of his was only too 
speedily shattered. ‘The two passengers 


were a newly wedded couple of the 
name of Goldingham, who had_ been 


intending to make a short tour in the 
Channel Islands before returning to their 
home in South Africa 

Doubt was no longer possible. Isolde’s 
prediction had been tragically fulfilled ; 
she had perished in the confusion, probably 
whilst sleeping soundly in the covered seat 
which she had insisted on occupying. 

And the gull? ... He _ reproached 
himself now for his blindness and want 
of faith, What though it were not pre- 
cisely the bird she would have chosen as 
the tenement of her spirit? Gulls are 
more frequent at sea than white doves, 
and in her urgent desire to come to him 
she would naturally avail herself of the 
first means that offered themseives. 

“Tsolde !” he cried, as he knelt by the 
wicker cage, ‘‘is it indeed you? Have 
you come back to me as you promised ? 
Tell me it is true!” 

A sort of ripple passed through the gull’s 
plumage, but she made no other answer. 

“You are mine now!” he said with 
exultation—“ mine for ever! So long as 
you are with me, I need no other com- 
panion. None shall come between you 
and me. Only give me some sign, to tell 
me you understand.” 

The gull gave a little shrug, so startlingly 
like a gesture of Isolde’s when she had 
affected to doubt his protestations, that 
even a sceptic must have been convinced. 

Henceforth he resolved to cherish this 
bird for the sake of the spirit that 
in-formed it—just as the Duchess of 
Kendal, we are told, cherished the great 
raven that flew into her window at Twicken- 
ham after the demise of King George I. 
He did not conceal from himself that 
the situation had its difficulties: the most 
ordinary prudence required that his strange 
secret should be concealed from all the 
world ; and yet, even in public, he could 
not bring himself to treat his transformed 
divinity as the mere sea-fowl whose 


semblance she had adopted. 

It was impossible, for instance, when 
he took her up to town, to allow her to 
be put in the luggage van ; and, as it is 
not every first-class passenger who appre- 
ciates a sea-gull as a fellow-traveller, the 








«But | will come back to you, Parmenas—if | am permitted,’ she had said, with an inspired look in her 
uplifted eyes.” 
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journey was scarcely an agreeable experi- 
ence. He felt some natural embarrassment, 
too, on presenting himself to the astonished 
housekeeper in his rooms at Spring Gar- 
dens carrying his adored Isolde in a large 
wicker cage; and he shuddered when 
the good woman protested against being 
expected to undertake the care of what 
she was pleased to describe as ‘ poultry.” 

However, as soon as Isolde was safely 
established in his rooms, he set himself to 
render her new existence as tolerable as 
possible. He procured for her a spacious 
and handsome cage, a portion of which he 
curtained off, so~s to ensure the privacy 
essential to a delicate-minded female ; 
and from the satisfied air with which she 
pecked the hangings he could see that 
she was grateful for his forethought. 

He also altered the furniture and 
decoration of his bachelor’s den, until it 
was more in harmony with what he con- 
ceived to be her taste, though he failed 
to detect any indication in her manner 
that she was gratified by, or even observed, 
his efforts to please her. But she ap- 
peared to appreciate her food-dish, a tray 
of genuine old Canton enamel, and her 
antique Venice drinking-glass, which, 
remembering that at Weymouth she had 
once expressed a passion for dr%c-d-brat, 
he had picked up at a curiosity dealer’s 
in Wardour Street. 

With such a new and absorbing interest 
in his life, Filmer could not fairly be 
called unhappy ; he did his work at the 
office with his customary intelligence, 
even though longing inwardly for the hour 
to, strike which set him free to return to 
the cage which contained his Isolde. 

He had never been fond of society; now 
he went nowhere; be was quite content 
to pass all his evenings at home, reading 
Shelley aloud to her, for her fine sensitive- 
ness to what was best and highest in 
literature had not deserted her, and she 
seldom failed to greet the most inspired 
passages with a low croak of rapturous 
approval. When, on the other hand, he 
ventured to read her some little composi- 
tion of his own she was more critical, and 
it was a proud moment for him when she 
was so carried away by a stanza of his as 
to spread her wings and utter a squawk 
of unmistakable enthusiasm. 

Yes, on the whole these evenings were 
characterised by tranquil yet real happi- 
ness. 

* * i oo * 


He had come home early from the 
office one Saturday afternoon, and was 
reading “Epipsychidion” to the gull, 
which was listening voluptuously with 
closed eyes, when he was unceremoniously 
interrupted by a visitor. ‘The intruder 
was a fellow-clerk of his—a certain Frank 
Challis, who had been up at Oxford with 
him, and with whom, before his eventful 
holiday at Weymouth, he had been on 
terms of some intimacy. Filmer had 
frequently dined with Challis’s people at 
their house in Craven Hill Gardens, and 
had always been glad when Frank looked 
him up for a smoke and a confidential 
chat of an evening. 

But of late he had rather avoided him, 
from a feeling that his boisterous high 
spirits and reckless talk would grate upon 
Isolde’s refined ear. 

‘“What-ho! old chap,” began Challis. 
“So youre all alone, eh? ‘Thought I 
heard you jawing to somebody.” 

‘“T was reading aloud—to myself,” 
explained Filmer, a little awkwardly, for 
he could not very well admit that he had 
been reading poetry to a gull, 

“What the deuce have you done to 
your ‘digs’?—they look more like a 
woman’s boudoir than a fellow’s rooms. I 
say—I don’t want to be inquisitive—but 
you aren't married, by any chance ?” 

“No,” said Filmer with a sad smile, 
‘1 shall never be that—now.” And he 
glanced at the gull. 

**Qh, it’s too soon to chuck up yet! 
said Frank. “So you've started an 
aviary. Going in for keeping canaries ? 
... Why, you’ve got a gué/ in it—a 
common gull, by gad!” 

“Excuse me,” said Filmer, stiffly ; “ it 
is by no means a common gull.” 

“Well, it’s evident you think so, or you 
wouldn’t give it enamel and coloured 
glass to eat and drink out of—and a 
Japanese bronze to tub in--and frilled 
curtains to go to bed behind. Great 
Scott ! you'll provide it with a toilet-table 
next !” 

“T fail to see what business it would be 
of yours, if I did,” said Filmer, irritably. 

““My dear old chap, you needn't get 
shirty about it. Can you give me a 


” 








cigar? I’ve come out without mine.” 

“I'm sorry,” said Filmer,. “ but I’ve 
quite given up smoking.” Which was 
true, for Isolde had once told him that 
she could not endure the smell of 
tobacco, 
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“Oh, it doesn’t matter—I’ve got a 
pipe.” And Challis was proceeding to 
light up, when Filmer felt obliged, in 
Isolde’s interests, to beg him to forbear. 
Then, to his horror, Frank began to tell 
him a good story he had just heard which 
had originated on the Stock Exchange, 
and which Filmer instinctively felt would 
prove unsuited to Isolde’s delicate sense 
of propriety, so he hastened to say that 
anecdotes of that kind did not appeal to 
his sense of humour. 

‘““T never knew you had one,” said 
Frank. ‘And you might tell this story 


Filmer did remember Doriel asa rather 
engaging tom-boy with a cloud of tawny 
hair, who had made him play tennis and 
cycle and skate with her, and had chaffed 
him unmercifully for his want of pro- 
ficiency in all these exercises. He did 
not feel inclined to meet her just then. 

*She’s grown up now,” Frank went 
on—“come out, and all that. And 
though I am her brother, I will say she’s 
turned out a ‘ripper.’ She’s simply Ar 
at hockey!” 

But Filmer pleaded an engagement for 
that evening, and just then the servant 





“He was startled to see a large greyish bird perched on the edge of his bath.” 


to a maiden aunt—a frisky maiden aunt. 
However, it’s too good to be wasted on 
you!” 

The gull had cocked her head on one 
side with an air of expectation, and, if 
Filmer had not known Isolde so well, he 
would almost have imagined she was dis- 
appointed. But then, of course, she couid 
not know what she had been spared ! 

“Do you know, old man,” said Frank 
presently, with concern in his honest face, 
“it strikes me you want rousing. Can't 
be healthy for you, shutting yourself up 
like this. Why not come and dine quietly 
with us? Doriel ’s back from Dresden 
now—you remember Doriel ?” 





entered with a tray on which were some 
scalloped oysters daintily served in a 
silver shell. ‘“‘ Mrs. ‘Trotman is very sorry, 
sir,” said the girl, ‘‘ but she couldn’t send 
up the gull’s lunch any earlier.” 

“The gull’s lunch !” exclaimed Challis, 
after the servant had departed. ‘“ You 
do that bird devilish well! Never heard 
of giving a gull scalloped oysters before. 
It don’t seem to take very kindly to ’em, 
though.” 

The bird was, indeed, merely toying 
with the bread-crumbed morsels—for, as 
Isolde had frequently informed Filmer, 
she regarded all food with indifference 
and even repugnance. 
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“They have kept her waiting for her 
lunch till nearly tea-time,” he said: ‘‘ no 
wonder she has no appetite. And she is 
a delicate feeder at the best of times.” 

“ Rats!” said Frank, with distressing 
coarseness. “You try her with a fat 
slug or two !’ 

It need hardly be said that Filmer 
repudiated this profane suggestion with 
indignant horror. 

*T tell you I &xow,” persisted Frank ; 
“T kept a tame gull myself when I was a 
kid. It’s no use giving ‘em kickshaws. 
Slugs and snails and worms are the grub 
they like!” 


“T suppose,” said Filmer, with dignity, 


“vou'll allow me to be the best judge of 


what food my gull prefers.” 

“Oh, you can take her to dine at 
Prince’s or the Carlton, for all 7 care!” 
retorted Challis, as he rose to go. “ But 
I bet you anything I’m right !” 

As soon as he had gone Filmer hastened 
to apologise to Isolde for the outrageous 
insults which she had been forced to 


endure, and he resumed his reading of 


** Epipsychidion ”—only to be a second 
time interrupted by the irrepressible 
Frank, who was so bent on proving to 
him that his views upon what constituted 
a gull’s favourite diet were mistaken that 
he had actually taken the trouble to go all 
the way to a naturalist’s shop in Drury 
Lane and procure an assortment of slugs 
and worms in a tin box for experimental 
purposes. 

Worse still, he insisted, despite Filmer’s 
protests, on emptying the box into Iselde’s 
cage. 

Instead of going into violent hysterics, 
as Filmer had fully expected, she sidled 
delicately up to a worm of particularly 
unprepossessing exterior, and absorbed 
it with unaffected gusto. 

‘ Bravo, old girl!” cried Frank. ‘‘ Now 
let’s see if you can put away a slug!” 

And, after a little coquettish hesitation, 
Isolde did put away a slug—several slugs, 
in fact. 

* Didn't I ¢e/7 you !” said Challis trium- 
phantly. ‘Perhaps you'll believe me now?” 

*T do,” said Filmer heavily, as he saw 
him to the door, ““I do. And,” he added 
awkwardly in a lower tone, “if you'll let 
me change my mind, I zv//7 come and 
dine with you this evening. It may cheer 
me up.” 

** Right-oh ! ” said Frank heartily. ‘‘ We 
shall all be delighted to see you— especially 


Doriel. I won’t tell her about the gull, old 
chap, or she might rot you.” And Filmer 
felt grateful to him for this forbearance. 

Calmer reflection convinced him of 
the injustice of blaming his Isolde for 
tastes which were probably inseparable 
from the nature of the bird she had chosen 
to inhabit, and he took care that in future 
she should be provided with the kind of 
sustenance she evidently preferred. 

But he read her no more Shelley. 


He spent a pleasanter evening at 
Craven Hill Gardens than he had 
anticipated. Doriel was no longer the 
pretty romp he remembered. She had 
become an extremely charming young 
woman, and the frank friendliness with 
which she received him was soothing to 
his overstrung nerves. 

It was late when he returned to his 
rooms. Isolde was sleeping peacefully on 
her perch, her beak pointing towards 
her tail, and the sight of her filled him 
with compunction. Would she slumber 
so serenely if she knew where he had been 
and how completely he had forgotten her ? 

He resolved to see no more of Doriel 
in future—and, for a time, he kept his 
resolution. 

Unfortunately, Isolde either could 
not or would not make any effort to be 
an intellectual companion to him. She 
seemed fond of him, in her way, but 
gradually all her former  sprightliness 
deserted her, and there were times when 
he feared that she found him a bore. 

Nothing, it is well known, is socalculated 
to estrange affection as the mere suspicion 
that we bore our beloved, and Filmer was 
not long in realising that the boredom 
was, to say the least, reciprocal. 

What wonder, then, that he should 
sometimes seek solace and recreation in 
the sight of Doriel’s winsome face, in the 
sound of her gay chatter? He did not 
mention this to the gull, because she 
would not have understood it; but when 
with Doriel he endeavoured to convey 
that some hidden sorrow had set him 
apart from all other men, and that his 
heart was dead to all earthly love. 

He honestly believed this himself, and 
hoped that she realised it also, until an 
evening came which revealed to him the 
peril to which they were both uncon- 
sciously drifting. He was dining at 
Craven Hill Gardens, and, as usual, his 
place was next to Doriel. On her other 
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side sat a young man of the name of 
Mowbray, a good-looking, athletic, if 
somewhat unintellectual youth, who was 
obviously attracted by Miss Doriel, and 
in whom she might have been expected 
to take at least a passing interest. 

Filmer had honestly sought to efface 
himself by directing his conversation to 
his other neighbour, .and replying to 
Doriel’s overtures with a_ brevity that 
only just escaped brusqueness ; but she 
declined to be repulsed, and exerted all 
her very considerable powers of witchery 
to subdue him, entirely neglecting the 
unfortunate Mowbray. 
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and he was pledged, solemnly pledged, to 
lifelong constancy to Isolde ! 

Isolde was awake that evening; she 
had evidently been sitting up for him, and 
he could scarcely bring himself to meet 
her bright, reproachful eye. “I know 
what you would say if you could,” he 
faltered avologetically ; ‘‘and I deserve 
it. I have neglected you shamefully of 
late. I will do sono more. In future, 
Isolde, a// my evenings shall be passed 
with you !” 

Isolde explored the region under her 
wing with her beak—it was a mannerism 
of hers which had often distressed him— 





“He was quite content to pass all his evenings at home, reading Shelley aloud to her.” 


To his consternation, Filmer found that 
his heart was very much alive after all ; 
and for the remainder of the dinner, and 
even upstairs in the drawing-room after- 
wards, he surrendered himself entirely to 
Doriel’s charm, and was rather stimulated 
than otherwise by observing the increasing 
gloom on young Mowbray’s ingenuous 
countenance, 

But on his way home the inevitable 
reaction followed. 

He saw, in a flash, that he was fast 
falling in love with Doriel ; that, should 
she continue this encouragement, nothing 
would save him from proposing to her— 


before she raised her head: and gazed 
intently at him for an instant. Then her 
glittering eye slowly disappeared in the 
soft down that surrounded it—and he felt 
that she was appeased, and that he was 
forgiven. 
* * * * * 

Doubtless a more prosaic and practical 
mind than Filmer’s would have rebelled 
against the fate which required him to 
abandon all hope of married felicity, 
and be content to remain platonically 
bound for life to a mere bird. But to 
his exalted and mystical nature such 
abnegation seemed an obvious duty, 
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After all, Isolde had made the greater 
sacrifice in voluntarily projecting herself 
into the body of a bird ‘so grossly un- 
romantic in its captive state as a sea-gull. 
She must be suffering at least as much 
as himself for her generous impetuosity, 
and he was determined never to vex her 
gentle spirit again by ingratitude or 
unfaithfulness. 

Accordingly —much as it cost him—he 
kept away from the Challises, hoping that 
in time they would understand that he 
preferred to be left in solitude. 

And his renunciation did not go al- 
together unrewarded, for it really seemed 
as if the gull were trying to do her best 
to fill the blank in his life. She grew 
gentler, more subdued, every day; the 
brisk perkiness that had once repelled 
him disappeared ; she even overcame her 
voracious appetite, as though in deference 
to his prejudices—he was touched to 
observe that she could scarcely be pre- 
vailed upon now to dally with the most 
tempting slug. 

The year drew to its close, and he had 
almost succeeded in putting Doriel out of 
his thoughts, when one Sunday afternoon 
the maid-servant suddenly opened the 
door and announced: “Mr, and Miss 
Challis ”—and Filmer sprang to his feet 
with a wild joy, which he could only hope 
escaped the gull’s observant eye. 

“We've just been to service at the 
Abbey,” explained Doriel, looking more 
bewitching than ever ina highly becoming 
black hat and sables, “and I insisted on 
Frank bringing me on here to ask you 
what you mean by neglecting us for 
weeks and weeks.” 

“TI fold her you had one of your un- 
sociable fits on, and didn’t want to be 
bothered,” said Frank, ‘‘ but she zou/d 
come. She will have it that you're 
offended with us.” 

Filmer stammered something incoherent 
as he offered them tea. He did not think 
the gull could object to his doing that. 

“You know you're glad to see us!” 
said Doriel: “‘confess you were feeling 
horribly lonely up here !” 

“Not he!” laughed Frank. ‘ He’s got 
his beloved gull to keep him company.” 

“A gull?” cried Doriel. ‘So that’s 
what you keep in that cage there. What 
a queer sort of pet! Is it amusing? 
Can it do any tricks ?” 

Her light tone jarred on Filmer just 
then. He replied, somewhat shortly, that 
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a gull was hardly on the same footing as 
a performing canary. 

“ How dull!” said Doriel, going up to 
the cage. “I should have thought a 
cockatoo would be more cheerful for you 
than a mopy creature like this. I'd no 
idea gulls were such ugly things. What 
makes it flap its wings at me like that ?” 

“She is not accustomed to hearing 
such extremely personal remarks,” said 
Filmer coldly. 

“You say that as if you thought she 
understood what I said!” exclaimed 
Doriel, raising her pretty eyebrows. 

“And if 1 do, Miss Challis,” he re- 
plied, “‘ perhaps I have my reasons.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Doriel with provoking 
good-humour. ‘I apologise. Do you 
hear, gull?—I apologise. And just to 
show there’s no ill-feeling, you may come 
and perch on my finger.” 

She had already stripped off her glove, 
and, before Filmer could interfere, she 
had thrust her slim white hand into the 
gull’s cage.... The temptation was too 
much for Isolde: she struck viciously at 
her rival’s forefinger with her sharp yellow 
beak, and Doriel drew back her hand 
with a little cry of pain. ‘See what 
your horrid bird has done to me!” she 
said, exhibiting the wound to him with a 
childishly pathetic moue; and he longed 
to seize the injured hand and cover it 
with kisses, but loyalty to Isolde forbade. 
It was not Doriel, standing there in her 
fresh young beauty, that most deserved 
his pity, but rather the homely grey bird 
fluttering in a paroxysm of impotent 
jealousy. 

“ Any bird would be frightened,” he 
said, clumsily enough, “when you put 
your hand in like that.” 

“TI suppose I ought to have known,” 
said Doriel, with a distinct change of 
manner; “but you see I’d no idea my 
poor hand was quite such a_ hideous 
object. Frank, will you lend me your 
handkerchief and bind it up—as Mr. 
Filmer doesn’t seem to think it worth 
troubling himself about ?” 

“T say! it’s bleeding like blazes!” 
cried her brother, binding up the finger, 
as the unhappy Filmer stood there, too 
paralysed to offer his services ‘ You 
poor little girl! Upon my soul, Filmer,” 


he added indignantly, “it would serve 
that brute right if you were to wring its 
beastly neck for it. 


1? 


for twopence ! 


I'd do it myself 
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“Touch her if you dare!” cried 
Filmer, exasperated beyond all self- 
control. ‘It was not Her fault; she was 


provoked — deliberately, wantonly _ pro- 
voked! You—you don’t know what she 
is to me!” 

‘Apparently not,” said Doriel. “I 
think we won’t wait for tea, Frank. Mr. 
Filmer doesn’t seem to be quite himself 
this afternoon.” 

Filmer made no attempt to detain them 
—he felt it would be useless. As soon 
as they were gone he turned to Isolde, 
who had quieted down again. ‘Are you 
satisfied mow?” he cried fiercely. “I 
Zoved that girl—do you hear? I own it; 
and I have let her go,—for your sake. 
You need not fear that she will ever come 
between us in future; that accursed 
beak of yours has alienated her for ever. 
But oh, Isolde, think—is it fair to 
demand this from me? Must you adways 
remain a bird? Can you not comfort me 
in some less incongruous shape? I 
implore you at least to make an effort!” 

As he said this he heard a sound 
behind him, and turned, to see Doriel 
Challis standing in the doorway. 

“T—I fancy I must have dropped my 
glove here,” she said, and he noticed that 
she was deadly pale. 

* Did you hear,”—he asked her, 
you hear anything ? ” 


-“* did 


“Everything,” she admitted. “I-—lI 
came back, really, to tell you—— but that 
doesn’t matter now. Parmenas, you 


mustn’t give way to these morbid ideas — 
I can’t dear it! Get rid of that wretched 
bird—to please me !” 

She was tempting: him-——Doriel was 
tempting him—to some _ unspeakable 
infamy ; but he felt just then that he was 
proof against all her wiles. ‘I will not!” 
he cried. ‘‘I have sworn to be constant, 
and I will be! Nothing on earth shall 
make me part from my Isolde, so long as 
she chooses to remain with me.” 

“You will never be happy till you do,” 
entreated Doriel. ‘‘ Dear, dear Parmenas, 
don’t make me miserable! Come to me 
to-morrow and tell me that it is over— 
that you are your own self again. ‘Then 
I shall have something to tell you.” 

And so she left him ; but her spell over 
him was broken by the callous selfishness 
of her request. She knew all now, and 
yet she could urge him to destroy (for 
what else could her words mean ?) this 
bird which stood in her way. 
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“No, Isolde,” he murmured, ‘I may 
be weak—but I am not so weak as that. 
She has made me yours once more. I 
love her no longer. 7Z//s time my heart 
will never waver from you again !” 

But the gull made no response; she 
was strangely still, he thought. It was 
growing dark, and he lit a candle and 
peered into the cage . . . There she lay 
at the bottom, her wings spread, her eyes 
dull and filmy, her yellow beak partly 
open, her crumpled feet already stiffening. 

She was quite dead.  Isolde’s spirit 
had, as she had once predicted, been 
unable to bear the revelation of his 
inconstancy. 

In the first ecstasy of his remorse 
Filmer had no sense of recovered freedom. 
On the contrary, he felt more irrevocably 
bound than ever. Wherever Isolde’s 
spirit had betaken itself, he vowed that 
it should never again be grieved by the 
least inconstancy on his part. Perhaps, 
he thought, when she realised the sincerity 
of his repentance, she would return to 
him in some form more worthy of her. 

And, that he might always have a safe- 
guard at hand against further backsliding, 
he took the gull himself to be prepared 
and set up by one of the leading natural- 
ists in London. 

But the naturalist kept it a long time— 
and insensibly Filmer’s thoughts began to 
recur to Doriel Challis. Had she really 
been so heartless as she seemed? She 
had only begged him to “ get rid of ” the 
gull: might she not merely have meant 
that he should part with it? If so, how 
unjust he had been to her! And what if 
Isolde had vacated the bird in pity for 
them both? In that case he was simply 
frustrating her generous intention. 

His relations with Frank had, ever 
since that memorable Sunday afternoon, 
been of the most distant character ; they 
never spoke to one another, except when 
the work of their department brought 
them in contact; but he saw no reason 
why he should not write to Doriel, and 
one evening in February, on his way 
home from the office, he made up his 
mind to do so. 

But no sooner had he carried his 
reading-lamp to his bureau and sat down 
to write, than he fell back in his chair in 
stupefied dismay. 

On the blank surface of his blotting- 
pad a sentence was traced in large 
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irregular letters which turned his heart 
sick and cold as he read. ‘‘ Could stay 
no longer. Will come back of possible.— 
ISOLDE,” ran the message. 

She was coming back! In what form ? 
Hardly the gull’s—since that was in the 
hands of the stuffer. One thing only was 
clear—she had not intended to release 
him after all, and with that spirit-message 
staring him in the face it was impossible 
to write that letter to Doriel. 

As he sat there trying to collect his 
scattered senses, there came three low 
raps at his door, which he knew were 
given by no maidservant ; he tried to say 
“Come in,” but his dry tongue refused to 
obey him. And the door opened slowly, 
and on the threshold stood a figure which, 
even in the comparative darkness, he 
knew could only be that of Isolde. At 
least, he thought, she had come in human 
shape this time. 

“Have you no welcome for me, 
Parmenas?” she said, in the voice he 
so well remembered. ‘Or are you too 
utterly disgusted by the way I behaved ?” 

“Tf you refer to—to the slugs, Isolde,” 
he replied, “forget them—as J do. I 
could not hold you responsible for the 
appetites of the form you assumed ! ” 

“‘l’m afraid I don’t understand,” she 
said; and he perceived that she either 
did not remember, or did not choose to 
be reminded of, this incident in her recent 
avatar. 

“You are thinking of how you pecked 
Doriel’s—Miss Challis’s hand?” he said. 
“Tt was a not unnatural outburst of 
jealousy—you had much provocation.” 

“T’ve no recollection of pecking any 
person’s hand,” she said. ‘And who is 
Miss Challis ?” 

“You cannot really have forgotten the 
girl who made uncomplimentary remarks 
on you when you were in that cage ?” he 
replied. ‘* Zhat was Miss Challis.” 

“When I was in that cage?” she 
repeated slowly. ‘“ Parmenas! what are 
you talking about ?” 

“Tt will all come back to you,” he 
said. ‘Think, Isolde! ‘That last day, 
at Weymouth, when you solemnly _pro- 
mised that, if you should die before me, 
you would come to me in the form of a 
white dove—zow don’t you remember ?” 

“Did I ever really say anything so 
ridiculously sentimental?” she asked. 

“Ah, don’t scoff, Isolde! Because 


you kept your word. Yes, on that fatal 


night when the Chamois went down, a 
bird—not a white dove precisely, but a 
grey gull—flew in at my open window. I 
knew you at once—at least, a/most at once. 
And I brought you here, and kept you in 
that very cage, till—till you could remain 
in the gull no longer. . . . So you have 
forgotten? No matter, since you have 
come back to me once more.” 

She threw herself rather suddenly in 
the nearest arm-chair (he would have 
offered it to her before but for an 
impression that spirits never sat down), 
and then—to his utter astonishment, for 
in life she had seldom relaxed even into 
a smile—she went into peal after peal of 
half-hysterical laughter. 

At first he imagined that she was 
sobbing convulsively, but he soon recog- 
nised that he was mistaken. 

“ How could you have beenso absurd ? ” 
she gasped, as soon as she could speak. 
“It’s horrid of me to laugh—for it’s really 
rather touching of you—but a gu//!. . 
Me! ... Oh, it’s quite too killing !” 

“But it’s true!” he assured her: “I 
could show you the gull, only it’s being 
stuffed !” 

This only set her off again. ‘ But / 
wasn’t in the thing!” she cried. “ How 
could 1 be? Why, I do believe you’ve 
been taking me for a ghost all this 
time !” 

‘My poor Isolde,” he said, endeavour- 
ing to break the truth to her as gently 
and considerately as he could, ‘“‘can you 
really be unaware of—of your present 
state ?” 

“Don’t be so silly!” she replied, 
petulantly. “How can I be a ghost when 
I’m not dead? ‘There, take that green 
shade off the lamp, and look at me 
well. . . . Vow do you see anything 
spectral about me ?” 

As she sat there in the white glare of 
the unshaded lamp, Filmer had to admit 
that she was indeed a creature of solid 
flesh and blood—almost too solid, in 
fact—for in her robust physique there 
were few traces of the fragile and almost 
diaphanous form of the Isolde of the 
previous August—there were even indica- 
tions of an approaching double chin ! 

“Yes,” he said, slowly, “I see now. 
You are no ghost, Isolde !” 

‘Perhaps you would have preferred 
that I Aad been ?” she said. 

He could not help feeling that he was 
pledged to her, and that she was here to 
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claim him ;' but all he said was: “ Zso/de / 
When I have been faithful to your memory 
all these weary months !” 

“Are you quite sure that you fave 
been faithful?” she asked.  ‘‘ Honestly 
now, Parmenas ?” 

“There may have been moments,” he 
confessed, “when the gull failed to fill 
the aching void in my life.” 

* And then you fitted that Miss —what 
is her name? Challis, isn’t it ?—into the 
vacancy? I’m rather glad she got her 
hand pecked !” 

“T am still yours,” he said, “if you 
care to claim me.” 

**But supposing I don’t—you would 
use your liberty to propose to this Challis 
girl? Well, you may do so, Parmenas— 
you are free.” 

“This is too generous!” he cried, in 
a burst of Quixotism. ‘No, Isolde, I 
cannot accept this sacrifice !” 

“It’s no sacrifice at all, because, as it 
happens, I am already another’s,” 

“What?” he cried, with unspeakable 
relief. ‘You have married Mr. ‘Taudevin, 
then?” 

It was Isolde’s turn to look embarrassed. 
“No, not him,” she replied—“ somebody 
else. Somebody who was on board the 
Chamots that night. I was in a covered 
seat on deck—he came and shared it with 
me. We discovered that we had much 
in common. When the crash came, he 
got me into one of the boats with a few 
sailors, and we drifted for days. He did 
not propose to me until we were reduced 
to the last Osborne biscuit ; and, under 
the impression that, in any case, we had 
but a short time to live, I accepted him. 
The people on the liner that picked us 
up took us for a newly-wedded couple, 
and, not wishing to be identified, I did 
not undeceive them. ‘The fraud was a 
very innocent one, for as soon as we 
reached Malta I became Mrs. Golding- 
ham.” 

“You might have let me know all this 
earlier,” he said: “it would have spared 
me considerable inconvenience.” 

“T could not bear to shatter your ideal 
of me,” she explained. ‘I felt that you 
would rather think of me as dead than 
know the truth. And there was Mr. 
Taudevin to be considered, too. But Ze 
has married since. Then I thought that, 
as I was about to return for the last time 
to South Africa, it was fairer perhaps to 
come and tell you that you needn’t grieve 


for me any longer. So I came—only to 
find that you are faithless too. Ah, there 
is no such thing as constancy in men!” 

‘You would not say so,” he remon- 
strated, ‘if you knew how I cherished 
that gull for your sake, Isolde!” 

She began to laugh again. “I think 
there were—intervals,” she said; ‘‘and I 
utterly decline to be responsible for the 
gull. But now neither of us will stand in 
your way any longer. I must run away 
now—or my husband will be asking 
inconvenient questions. Good-bye, 
Parmenas—accept my best wishes !” 

* * * * * 

She was gone—and he was free, really 
free at last—to write to Doriel. Stay: 
why should he write, when he might go 
to her and plead his cause in person? 
In ten minutes he was on his way to 
Craven Hill Gardens in a hansom. 

It was dark by the time he reached the 
house, but not so dark that he failed to 
notice a temporary awning over the front 
door. So the Challises were giving a 
dance, or an evening party. He had 
forfeited all right to an invitation, he 
knew, but he felt sure that he would have 
one, when once Doriel had realised that 
he was in his right mind at last, cured for 
ever of his fantastic delusion. 

He asked for “Mr. Frank,” meaning 
first to set himself right with Challis, who, 
he remembered now with some anxiety, 
had not been at the office that day. He 
could not be seriously ill, however, for 
the man-servant showed him into the 
billiard-room, where Frank was engaged 
in idly knocking the balls about. 

He was clearly surprised to see Filmer, 
though he tried not to betray it. ‘Sit 
down, old chap,” he said, as heartily as 
though there had been no_ coolness 
between them. “Sorry you couldn’t 
turn up before—but better late than 
never !” 

“T—_] wasn’t free to come before,” said 
Filmer, and added, with a gulp, “I can’t 
help being afraid that you and—and 
Doriel thought I behaved rather oddly— 
about that wretched gull, you know.” 

“Oh, that’s all right!” said Frank, 
hurriedly. ‘“ Have you got rid of it at 
last, eh?” 

“It died,” said Filmer, simply. “I 
made a fearful ass of myself over it. I 
see that now!” 

“Then don’t say any more about it. 
Ve understood how it was,” declared 
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Frank, who seemed unaccountably anxious 
to avoid the subject. 

** But I must tell Doriel that—that I’ve 
come to my senses.” 

“You take my advice and leave things 
as they are,” counselled Frank. ‘And 
anyway, you can’t tell Doriel anything at 
present —she’s half way to Dover by this 
time!” 

“To Dover! what has she gone to 
Dover for?” asked Filmer, rendered 
inquisitive by disappointment. 

“Well, they only stay the night there,” 
said Frank, ‘“‘on their way to the Italian 
Lakes.” 

“They?” said Filmer, “Has your 
mother gone foo, then ?” 

“Not exactly!” said Frank, with a 
laugh: “ Doriel and Cecil Mowbray—for 
their honeymoon. Didn’t you know? I 
made sure you'd had an_ invitation. 
Doriel meant to send you one, I know.” 

For a moment the billiard table and 
lamps seemed to spin round giddily, and 
then Filmer heard himself saying, quite 
quietly and naturally, ‘‘No, I never got 
it. Did you say—Cecil Mowbray ?” 

“Yes; clinking good chap he is, too. 
You met him here the last time you dined 
with us—don’t you remember? It was 
just beginning then. We dropped in to 
tell you the news that Sunday just before 
Christmas—only—well, we came away 
without doing it for some reason. Care 
to come up and have a look at the 
presents? ‘They won’t have put ’em away 
yet, and she’s had some rather jolly ones.” 

But Filmer thought he had hardly time 
for it that evening. 

“Well, I won’t ask you to stay and 
dine to-night, because it would be rather 
poor fun for you-—we shan’t be over 
cheery, now Doriel’s gone. You must 
come and meet them both when they’re 
back from the honeymoon.” 

“Thanks,” said Filmer, ‘‘ I—I will, if I 
can. And when you're writing, will you 
tell—Mrs. Mowbray that I wish her every 
happiness ? ” 


Some hours later he got back to Spring 
Gardens, after consuming a dismal dinner 
at an Italian restaurant, surprised to find 
that he could eat at all, and that he felt 
no particular emotion. But the truth was 


that he was still numbed by the shock he 
had undergone. 

When he reached his sitting-room he 
found a large wooden box on his table, 
which he opened with no very clear 
notion of what might be inside. 

It contained a glass case, in which, 
on a rock covered with dried seaweed 
and with a _ background imperfectly 
suggesting the boundless ocean, the gull 
was perched in a lifelike attitude. 

She had been admirably stuffed, and 
in the glass eyes which challenged his 
he seemed to see a gleam of cynical 
mockery, as though the bird were exulting 
in the thought of the long and successful 
imposture by which she had obtained 
food and shelter, and the most reverent 
and unremitting attention—all under false 
pretences ! 

He felt a sudden impulse to destroy 
it then and there, and with it every vestige 
of his infatuation—he had already seized 
the poker for the purpose—and then his 
hand relaxed. 

After all, it was childish as well as 
brutal to wreak vengeance on the Dead. 
Besides, this poor effigy had not deceived 
him-- it was he who had deceived himself. 
And then he remembered how much she 
—if the bird was a female, for he had 
taken her sex for granted—had done to 
sustain him at the beginning of his 
imaginary bereavement; he thought of 
the patience with which she, a wild sea- 
bird, had endured captivity, of her fearless 
trust in him, and her dumb efforts to be a 
companion to him ; and his heart softened. 

Gull though she was, she was the one 
creature that had been constant to him 
to the end. 

And so the glass case was suffered to 
remain intact—but not in Filmer’s sitting- 
room: he felt he could not stand the 
ironical inquiry of those artificial eyes— 
and the stuffed gull now forms the most 
cherished ornament in his housekeeper’s 
parlour. 

In fact, the good woman appreciates 
it far more in its present condition than 
ever she did in the flesh, when, as she 
remarks—with more accuracy than she 
is aware of—‘It couldn’t have made 
more mess and trouble if it had been a 
Christian !” 
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AN EPISODE OF THE I[RONSIDES. 


BY DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
ENCOUNTERS. 
“6 O, you do not know me,” said 
Cornet Strong, staring down 
upon his questioner with a 
face of stone. 
‘The man with whom he spoke had but 
just joined their ranks, having made his 
way from Bristol barely in time to escape 


the keener watch and sharper discipline 
which Prince Rupert brought with him 


when he came to take command, The 
soldier looked at his Cornet in perplexity. 
He was a strong, bronzed man, of a 
weatherbeaten ruggedness, 

“Tis strange,” he muttered: “I thought 
your face known to me, and I had met 
with a Reuben Strong over seas.” 

“Where was that?” Flynt broke in, as 
the Cornet remained silent. 

The new-comer glanced doubtfully at 
Flynt, and was clearly reassured by his 
Puritanical aspect. 

“Twas at Point Allerton, on Massa- 
chusetts Bay,” he made answer. ‘Some 
alarum of the Indians had drawn the folk 
together, in especial such as dwelt in the 
outlying settlements. And there I fore- 
gathered for a space with this Reuben 
Strong, which had come in with his wife. 
They were of the West country, even as 
I myself.” 

He looked again at Strong lingeringly, 
as though somewhat loth to forego the 
claim of acquaintance. 

“Was he of kin to you, perchance?” 
he persisted, “ since you say that you are 
not he. And your tongue has the West- 
country trick.” 

‘‘No, I am not the man which you 
knew,” replied Strong, missing as_ it 
seemed the earlier question. 

“ But you are of kin to him,” reiterated 
the other hopefully. 

There was an instant’s brief but deep 
silence, while into Strong’s eyes came the 
look of a creature at bay. Instead of 
answering, he touched his horse with the 
spur and rode down towards the river’s 
edge, 


“You were best follow him,” observed 
Flynt with malicious amusement: “the 
Cornet is somewhat distraught this day.” 

“T am but newly returned to England,” 
answered the soldier half sullenly, “and 
I thought to have found a friend among 
strangers.” 

He moved on a few paces after the 
Cornet, and Strong swung about to meet 
him. For a few moments they spoke 
together, still proceeding slowly towards 
the marshy bank of the Yeo. Suddenly 
on the farther side a Royalist patrol 
flashed into sight, the hoof-beats muffled 
on the lush grass, and only a jingle of 
steel voicing, as it were, the flicker of 
colour. They were close to the water’s 
edge ; they were pausing, hovering almost 
within carbine shot. Almost? Before 
Strong and his companion had had time 
to rein back or to fire, the foremost 
Cavalier had levelled his petronel. 

The Parliamentarians closed up to their 
officer, but the Royalists had wheeled and 
withdrawn, and Cornet Strong was bending 
over his companion’s body. 

Flynt stooped from his saddle, scanning 
the fallen man, 

“Shot through the brain,” he com- 
mented briefly ; “ he will question you no 
more, Cornet.” 

Strong lifted a face convulsed between 
horror and reluctant relief. 

“Tt was God’s hand,” he muttered 
hoarsely in defence, where yet no man 
accused him. 

** Belike,” retorted Flynt ; ‘‘and you will 
have more of the same handiwork if you 
abide here with your flag to serve as a 
lure for yonder hawks across the river. 
Fall back, Cornet.” 

And at that Captain Standish came 
galloping up with a sharp rebuke to his 
officers for an unauthorised advance. 

“Are we Cavaliers?” he demanded 
harshly. 

The reprimand would not earlier have 
taken that form. But no one noticed 
that save Lieutenant Flynt, who took his 
share resignedly while Strong’s eyes blazed 
for an instant. When order was restored, 
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Flynt made his way to the Captain's 
side. 

““That was a strange recognition, the 
which was so suddenly cut short,” he 
began. “Tis in truth observable how a 
man’s past doth pursue him. But there, 
I forget that our Cornet denied it was his 
past. I marvel now, and in no malice 
neither but mere philosophic inquiry, 
whether there may be aught in our saint’s 
life which he might choose to disown ? ” 

Standish’s brows drew together. “Why 
should you say it, Lieutenant?” he de- 
manded. And for answer Flynt recounted 
the scene. Standish did not share his 
Lieutenant’s spirit of philosophic inquiry. 
“Tt is not for us to imagine needless ill 
of our brothers-in-arms,” he said. 

Flynt eyed him with amused surprise. 
“You ripen for promotion, Captain. 
More and more our side doth contract 
infallibility and our adversaries imperfec- 
tion. And yet you were wont——” 

“ What I was is nothing to the purpose,” 
Standish cut him short. ‘“ What I am, 
I am.” 

“By the grace of God, which you 
forgot to add,” murmured Flynt, and fell 
back with a salute. 

The encounter which had given Lieu- 
tenant Flynt food for meditation had 
plunged Strong into profound and troubled 
reverie. Standish had grown used to 
these moods of withdrawal in his com- 
panion, and he did not break upon his 
thought. But as he rode by the Cornet 
turned on him a look of desperate question, 
of appeal. 

“Do not you doubt me!” he said, as 
though the words were wrung from him. 

**T do not,” replied the Captain, with 
a glance warm and steadfast as a hand- 
grasp. 

The two officers had drawn silently 
together in the few days which had passed 
since Standish left Donnington and _ re- 
joined his troop. He had _ taken his 
place with a resolve to put from him all 
of memory or relenting which might 
weaken him for his appointed work. And 
there had come into his eyes the stern 
peace of the man who will not look back 
from the steel-drawn furrow. 

During the army’s march into Somer- 
setshire Standish had seen much _ to 
strengthen his antagonism to the other 
side, his allegiance to his own. For 
Lord Goring was the Royalist commander 
in those parts, and where Goring’s men 


were quartered was havoc. The _ out- 
raged countryside sent up a cry of 
indignation against the spoiler, and turned 
no hostile front to the New Model Army. 

That July day Standish’s troop formed 
part of a detachment drawn up to watch 
the bridge at Ilchester and guard against 
any possible surprise. Beyond the de- 
fence of the river Yeo, beyond the marshy 
fields which bordered it, Goring, driven 
from his lingering siege of ‘Taunton, was 
strongly posted. ‘To the west of him lay 
the Royalist garrison of Langport, and 
couchant in the distance the strongholds 
of Bridgewater and Bristol. Jf Goring 
could hold the line of the Yeo, if he 
could baffle the advancing Parliament 
forces, he might retrieve old disgrace, and 
the Royalist cause might make head once 
more. This knowledge was awake in 
every soldier as the men gazed fiercely 
northward across the treacherous, marshy 
ground, where the rank vapours hung 
stiflingly in the heat. 

Fairfax was advancing with his Foot 
along the line of the river to storm 
a passage at Yeovil, and any moment 
might bring the shattering summons 
of the trumpet calling the Horse to the 
fight. But the day burned itself out, the 
men snatching what brief rest they might 
in the midst of their readiness, and still 
there rose no sound of conflict. 

The next day came word of the bridge 
peacefully won and Goring at Langport. 
‘Then indeed followed the summons to 
action. For the Royalist leader had 
flung his cavalry across the river and was 
pressing on swiftly south-westward, no 
man knowing whether he meant to divert 
Fairfax from his course or to attempt a 
last surprise on the stubborn garrison of 
Taunton. Standish’s troop was among 
those which were added to Massey’s 
Gloucester Horse and launched in pursuit, 
After the inaction of that watch by the 
river came the brief, swift ride across the 
rich Somersetshire fields. There beyond 
the river Parret the Royalist Horse were 
taking their ease, the chargers grazing 
peacefully and the men bathing in the 
stream or stretched on the soft grass. 
Among the latter was the leader, Goring 
himself, wholly untroubled by martial 
duties or the burden of a Cause. 

The Parliament Horse drew nearer, 
stealthily behind a sheltering hedge. ‘The 
gap through which they must charge was 
so narrow that three could not ride 
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abreast, and if Goring should turn on 
them even now—Standish felt his breath 
tighten as he saw his enemies’ opportunity 
and their own peril in that narrow gash 
in the hedge. But already the first of 
the Parliament horsemen were pushing 
through. The Royalist chance for the 
defensive was over. 

“ Like leader, like men,” laughed Flynt 
derisively : “.we have not Prince Rupert 
to deal with here.” 

And with that they were driving down 
on the scattered Cavaliers. Goring had 
roused too late to his danger. Springing 
on the nearest horse he turned his hand- 
some, wine-wearied face on the enemy, 
and fought for some few moments like a 
leader. And then the rout took him, and 
he rode for life. 

“This is no battle,” cried Massey im- 
patiently, as he watched the broken 
Royalists making for Langport. “ Well, 
if Colonel Goring stand at bay in the 
town we may have some fighting yet.” 

But Massey and his men were not 
recalled in time for the beginning of that 
battle of Langport, in which Bethell and 
Desborough charged home so gallantly, 
and Goring’s army crumbled before 
Fairfax’s men. In the midst of the fierce 
pursuit which followed, the Parliament 
generals checked their men, reining them 
back in the very torrent of their triumph, 
and awaited Massey and his reinforce- 
ments. And Massey had ridden hard, 
pressing on with his heavily armed 
troopers, while before them rose the 
summoning clangour of the battle, and 
Langport town beaconed fire. It was the 
flying Royalists who had kindled their 
own stronghold, and as Ironside swept 
his men into it, he detached some for 
rescue and hurled the rest on to slaughter. 

Captain Standish, aware of such a thirst 
for victory as he had not felt before, came 
riding along the main street of Langport, 
and was checked by the sight of Cromwell 
motionless there in his saddle, despatching 
swift orders on the one side and the other. 
All around, as the fire gained and the 
flying enemy drew farther away, came the 
terrible, helpless cry of the unarmed, their 
homes suddenly blasted by the sweeping 
wind of the battle. 

Cromwell in that moment seemed to 
hear and see only his purpose, while the 
rout swept on in desperate disarray and 
his own men strained at the leash, and 
above his head the vollying flames sprang 


and smote together in a triumphing arch, 
Standish was holding back his own 
troopers with an imperative gesture, when 
suddenly a soldier flashed past him, past 
Cromwell’s horse, and lost himself in the 
smoke beyond. There had been only a 
streak of passing steel, and no more was 


seen till, from the shrouding fumes, the 


rider returned, controlling as he best 
could his wincing and stamping horse, 
and carrying a burden on his saddle-bow. 

The rider was Cornet Strong, and the 
burden he carried was a frightened child, 
with the scorch of fire on his yellow hair, 
who was clinging to his rescuer with a 
child’s unquestioning confidence. Strong 
made as though to ride past the General 
and rejoin his own troop. But Cromwell’s 
unforgetting eyes had turned on him. 

*“You are the man who rode to warn 
me?” he said abruptly. ‘‘ What manner 
of booty have you there?” And his lips 
were smiling and his glance softened as 
he looked at the child. 

“Sir,” replied Strong gravely, “the 
child was forsaken.” 

“Put him in safety,” commanded the 
General, “and then to your work, as I 
to mine. I have a Captain’s commission 
in store for you.” 

Strong flushed to the brow, and then 
grew white. He looked along the fiery 
pathway to the rout and triumph beyond, 
looked at the General’s figure steadfast 
in the blur and reek of the encompassing 
flame. Then, warring with the soldier 
passion that constrained him, came some 
opposing, some obscurer force. His look 
was on the child snatched to his saddle- 
bow. And when he turned his eyes again 
to his General, it was like one spent by 
a final choice. 

“Suffer me to abide in my place, Sir,” 
he said ; and felt that Cromwell’s look had 
hardened ere he rode on to consummate 
his victory. 


Two miles beyond Langport the 
Royalists essayed a brief rally, but the 
squadrons of the Parliament, advancing 
in unbroken order, swept their enemies 
on in irretrievable panic. Some of the 
fugitives escaped to Bridgewater, some 
died in the treacherous bogs, while most 
were delivered over to the sword or to 
captivity. 

“Colonel Goring made so ill a stand, 
I doubt that he must have been un- 
fortunately sober,” commented Lieutenant 
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Flynt. ‘Captain, will you give me leave 
to ride up to yon group of rustics and 
disperse them? I take it any stragglers 
or wounded might be the worse for their 
knives.” 

“Choose out ten men,” answered 
Standish, “and return forthwith.” 

But the pursuit was over, and the 
prisoners and spoils were being inspected, 
and Lieutenant Flynt did not return. He 
still had not returned when on the next 
morning the march was resumed. Deep 
was the triumph of the Puritan army as it 
marched towards Bridgewater. If Goring 
had played his part well, behind his 
defences of marshes and river, and within 
reach of his Royalist garrisons, a harder 
task than Naseby might have confronted 
the New Model Army, which did not 
here so outnumber its enemies. Now 
the Royalists could menace no further, 
and the Clubmen, those wild bands of 
insurgent peasants, were likely to side 
with the conquerors and take vengeance 
for Goring’s plundering. ‘The question 
of the Clubmen was now the most instant, 
and Hollis, their leader, with his tens of 
thousands behind him, had been _negoti- 
ating with Fairfax well nigh as an equal. 

As the victorious march of the army 
brought it near to the slope of Knoll Hill 
a sudden discordant blare of swineherds’ 
horns snarled out an ironic answer to the 
trumpets. The uncouth greeting was not 
hostile, for a motley procession was soon 
visible advancing to meet the army. The 
Clubmen, ragged and gaunt, desperate 
with need and with their revolt against 
need, had grouped themselves into some 
reugh semblance of order. ‘The miserable 
bands, armed with pitchforks and scythes 
and all the peaceful weapons of the 
harvest, for which no harvest was forth- 
coming, marched on with a waving of 
makeshift banners. Halting at some 
little distance, two or three men detached 
themselves and came forward like envoys. 

These men were escorted straight to 
General Fairfax, and returning from him 
they bore to their ragged companies his 
promise of protection and justice, and of 
fair payment for all that the soldiers might 
take. And therewith the Clubmen sent 
up a great shout in honour of the New 
Model Army. 

As Captain Standish at the head of his 
troop rode by the turbulent ranks of the 
peasants, his eye was caught by a soldierly 
figure among them. He turned in his 
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saddle, looked sharply, and looked again. 
Some of the Clubmen were wearing steel 
caps or corselets, spoils clearly taken from 
fallen stragglers. But this man was in the 
full uniform of the Army. He returned, 
moreover, the Captain’s recognition, 
for at sight of him he moved forward 
waving an elaborate farewell to his rough 
companions. 

“Can you provide me with a _ horse, 
Captain?” inquired Lieutenant Flynt 
composedly, as he. came up to Standish’s 
stirrup. 

**T feared you fallen,” exclaimed the 
Captain: “ how come you to be safe, and 
in this company ?” 

Flynt had by this time mounted, and 
settled himself in the saddle with an air 
of complacency. 

‘TI did think indeed,” he confessed, 
“that I was likely to fall ingloriously, for 
I outstripped my escort, and riding into 
that knot of rustics, was precipitately 
knocked from my horse and disarmed. 
They were nowise propitious to soldiers, 
even of our side, for when they had 
carried me to a safe distance, one which 
appeared a leader questioned me shrewdly 
concerning our plans, displaying a great 
inclination to counter them.” 

“You did not——” exclaimed Standish 
hastily, and then broke off short. 

For the first time in his Captain’s 
acquaintance with him, Lieutenant Flynt’s 
eyes had flashed quite humanly. ‘“ Philo- 
sophy doth not teach a man cowardice,” 
said Flynt quietly. 

“ How did you escape them ?” asked 
Standish. 

Flynt waved a hand towards the re- 
treating Clubmen. “I captured them,” 
he explained calmly, ‘‘with the help of 
my philosophic companion, the good 
Doctor—his book, I mean, as Sir Thomas 
was not with me in the flesh.” 

Standish stared inquiringly, but Flynt’s 
countenance was quite serious. 

“They were loud in threats,” he con- 
tinued, ‘till that I set forth to them mine 
understanding of the ‘tender filaments 
whereby our life doth hang,’ and how that 
I, ‘considering the thousand doors that 
lead to death, do thank my God that we 
can die but once.’ In very truth,” Flynt 
added, with a relaxation of his gravity, by 
which it might be inferred that he was 
really in earnest, “I did think myself 
given over to destruction, and found con- 
solation in the assurance ‘that there are 
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no poignards in Death itself like those in 
the way or prologue to it.’” 

“But you were not killed,” smiled 
Standish. 

“That,” retorted Flynt testily, “ is self- 
evident. Finding that they had a soldier 
which did neither swear nor pray, they 
took me, as a man of mark, to one 
of their gathering-places, and there I 
harangued the leaders concerning the 
difference betwixt our troops and Colonel 
Goring’s, protesting that where Cromwell’s 
men come the country leaps for joy of 
them. ‘Our men are disciplined,’ quoth 
I, ‘for sure the, power of discipline lies in 
the paymaster’s chest, and our army doth 
expect forcibly to be paid.’ Believe me,” 
concluded Flynt, “I spent as many fair 
words as would have passed a_ Self- 
Denying Ordinance, and behold we have 
the alliance of the Clubmen. “I am 
glad,” he added thoughtfully, “that I am 
out of their grasp before these rustics do 
make acquaintance with even our New 
Model soldiers.” With which final caustic 
reflection, Lieutenant Flynt fell back, 
leaving his Captain to realise as best he 
could the truth, that this philosophic 
saldier had faced death for his work in 
his own fashion. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
BEFORE BRISTOL. 


SULLEN rain above Bristol, Bristol lying 
in its threefold engirding of grey walls, 
grey river, and the steel-grey belt of the 
Parliament army. It was over a week 
since the investment of the great seaport 
town--since Ireton, first of all, had 
launched his forces on the Royalists ; and 
following hard on that advanced guard 
the whole army, fresh from its triumphs in 
Somersetshire, had drawn about the walls. 
And ever since the rain had been falling, 
soaking through the tents and rough huts 
of the besiegers, dimming the masts and 
cordage of the Puritan ships which had 
sailed up the Severn to their aid. It had 
shrouded Bristol walls so that the guns 
of the besieged belched an_ invisible 
death ; it had drawn a misty pall over 
the desolate and plague-stricken streets 
within. 

Cornet Strong stood looking towards 
the city with a devouring wistfulness. 
He was not thinking of the triumph of 


the Cause, of the certainty that Prince 
Rupert, who had rent Bristol from them 
in the fierce storming of the town two 
years agone, could now hold its walls but 
a brief while longer against them. In- 
stead Strong was looking back into his 
own life, striving to gather up the years 
that lay between, since last he had looked 
on Bristol walls, leaving a child there to 
be reclaimed in safer days when the 
Lord’s work was done. And that work 
was not done yet. 

Strong began to pace up and down, 
heedless of the chill wind that drove the 
rain in his face and matted his long dark 
hair. He had won much—Standish had 
given him comradeship, friendship—and 
yet Strong’s heart cried out in an unap- 
peasable hunger. Seeking as ever to still 
that outcry by the call of his work, he 
turned from his gazing and strode down 
the lane between the rough huts where his 
troop was quartered. There was need of 
constant, of instant vigilance, for no man 
could say when the sudden flash of a 
sortie might leap from those brooding 
walls. Again and _ still again, Prince 
Rupert had dashed his scanty forces in 
fierce onset against the contracting iron 
circle of the besiegers. So even when 
duty might have spared his watchfulness 
Cornet Strong was among the soldiers 
with unceasing care. 

Now, as he glanced down the narrow 
aisle of the camp, Strong saw a group of 
the men gathered in eager talk. For the 
most part in that stern and zealous army 
such a sight would have meant that some 
self-authorised divine was holding forth, 
or some political dreamer building his 
visions of a perfect state. But this time, 
as the knot of men parted, not without 
rough laughter, a woman slipped from 
their midst and made her way quickly and 
lightly on between the huts. Strong’s 
brow darkened, and he took a quick stride 
onward as if in pursuit. The woman was 
poorly habited, wearing a hooded cloak 
of grey, and she carried on one arm a 
basket heaped with herbs. 

Strong watched her with a sad _ stern- 
ness, but with the look of one shadowed 
by an inner thought rather than concerned 
with that which he gazed on. And while 
he watched a soldier had met and stopped 
the hooded woman. 

“What wares have you there?” he 
asked, with a hand on the basket but a 
free glance into the bearer’s face. 
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“ Herbs and simples,” she answered in 
a clear voice, “cures for fever and wounds, 


and”-—her voice dropped somewhat— 
“sure preventives of the plague which 
is raging yonder.” She pointed with a 


tremulous gesture towards Bristol. 

The man followed her movement with 
an uneasy glance. ‘‘ Nay, then,” he 
growled, ‘‘we are assured by the General 
that the Lord will preserve us even 
against the plague if we be so fond to 
storm a pest-house. But in the mean- 
time,” he shook off his fear ina boisterous 
laugh, “here be the best of thy wares,” 
and stooping suddenly he kissed her with 
violence. 

She struggled to escape his grasp, but, 
strangely enough, without uttering a cry. 
Help was nearer than she could have 
deemed. Cornet Strong sprang upon the 
soldier, wrenching him from his prey. 

“May God judge thee,” he cried 
sternly, “‘and the memory of the mother 
which bore thee. Get thee hence from 
the woman, thou carnal sinner, lest I 
denounce thee as unworthy to draw the 
sword amongst God's elect.” 

Cowed and angry, the man drew away, 
for that Puritan army gave harsh measure 
to any soldier guilty of misrule. 

The Cornet turned with an impersonal 
pity to the woman who still crouched near 
him, her herbs scattered on the ground. 

‘Here is no fitting place for thee,” 
said the Puritan: “rise and follow, that 
I may——’ 

The words snapped in a sudden cry, 
for the girl had looked up and met his 
eyes. The next instant she had sprung 
erect, fronting him. 

“You dare not stay me,” said Eileen 
O'Neil. 

As they stood confronting each other, 
the slender girl in her coarse disguise 
and the Puritan in his steel, the fear 
leaped into the soldier’s eyes. Eileen 
saw her advantage, and turned swiftly as 
if to pass him by. But he caught her 
arm and withheld her. 


*“Was not your brother’s fall a sign of 


the wrath of God upon your house and 
upon your Cause, that you must needs 
come hither to provoke again the judg- 
ment of Heaven?” 

Eileen looked up unflinchingly. ‘ Dis- 
guise may be worn for a good purpose,” 
she answered, ‘‘and I at least do take 
no shame to myself. Suffer me pass on, 
for I will not be stayed.” 


Strong’s face had grown grey, and he 
answered with difficulty. ‘I cannot let 
you go—nay, not for your womanhood. 
My God! must not a woman. face her 
part, even as* another?” 

“ T warn you,” whispered Eileen O’Neil. 
And then, as she read no sign of relenting 
in his rigid face, she clung to Strong’s 
arm with a sudden sob. 

“You must not keep me,” she cried: 
“has not enough been done and suffered? 
Let me go. I desire not vengeance on 
you, but if you stay me——” 

Strong had turned away, that he might 
not meet the passion of pleading and 
menace in her eyes. Now he swung 
round on her. “Silence,” he said, with 
a peremptory gesture,—‘‘ silence! Come 
with me. God shall judge.” 

He drew her away, and she yielded 
mutely, in a tremulous hope that he would 
lead her to the outskirts of the camp. 
Instead he paused at the door of one of 
the rough huts which served most of the 
soldiers for tents. At the sill he stood 
for a moment, and the girl in his grasp 
felt that she met death in his eyes. As 
she shrank away, Strong read her thought 
and answered to it. 

“Fear not,” he said, with a grim 
deliberateness: ‘verily the Lord hath 
delivered thee into my hands, yet I may 
not take thy life. It may be,” he added 
in a troubled undertone, “it may be that 
I sin therein, but He knoweth our frailty 
and remembereth that we are but dust.” 

The two passed in to the low and 
narrow cabin, and whatever duel of wills 
was fought there, there came but a 
muffled beat of voices to the soldiers who 
paced outside. 

When Cornet Strong came forth he 
had the spent look of one mortally hurt. 
But there was no faltering as he called 
up one of the men and bade him stand 
guard at the hut, neither entering nor 
suffering others to enter. This being 
done, Strong set out eastward towards 
Ashley Hill. He knew that Colonel 
Ireton was to be found there, at the 
farmhouse which served as the _ head- 
quarters of the Lord General Fairfax. 
And it was to Ireton this word must go, 
since the Cornet was deeply resolved that 
Eileen’s fate should not be put into the 
hands of Captain Standish. Surely he 
had done his part and proved his faith. 
And Strong recoiled from the thought 
that he should need turn on the sister 
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the edge of that judgment which had 
doomed the brother. ‘To Ireton’s steady 
hand he would commit the stern work. 
And whatever followed—Strong put from 
him with an inward shudder the thougit 
of the Provost Marshal. 

The quiet farmhouse on the hill had 
taken on a strangely militant air. ‘The 
courtyard was full of soldiers, of horses 


bridled and saddled ready for swift 
mounting and riding. And the homely 
garden plot had been defaced and 
trampled by many a spurred tread. ‘The 


Council was over, so Strong heard from 
the sentry at the door, but Ireton was 
still within the place. At the Cornet’s 
word of an urgent report he was suffered 
to pass in, and went unchecked through 
the low hall-way. Voices came from a 
room opening to his left, and thither he 
turned. Strong thought, with a passing 
wonder, that there should have been a 
guard at that inner door as well; and 
so thinking he advanced quietly to the 
threshold. 

The three men within were too much 
engrossed in their discourse to be aware 
of his approach. At the paper-strewn 
table sat Ireton, quill in hand, bending 
an intent brow to his work. So busied, 
he seemed to have put the soldier from 
him with the steel cap which lay in 
suggestive nearness to his inkhorn. Not 
far from him the Lord General leaned 
beside the hearth, turning a strenuous, 
wearied face on his officer. The blazing 
logs—for that September day fell chill— 
cast a changeful light on his long dark 
hair and the sword-cut he carried from 
Marston Moor. ‘The Lieutenant-General 
was pacing the room with the look of one 
ill content. Strong’s eyes travelled from 
the one to the other, a great longing, a 
great rebellion in his heart. He had 
only asked to serve and follow these 
leaders in the Lord’s work: why was 
the way so crossed by importunate 
passions ? 

“Thus, your Excellency,” said Ireton : 
“*T take into consideration your Royal 
birth and relation to the Crown, your 
honour, courage, the virtues of your 
person, the strength of that place which 
you may think yourself bound and able 
to maintain,’” 

Fairfax nodded silently, but Cromwell’s 
brows furrowed. ‘Too much of phrase 
and preamble,” he broke out harshly, 
“What need of more than summons and 
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storm ? and the briefer the better fitted 
for our purpose.” 

Fairfax lifted his head with a sudden 
dilation of the nostrils. ‘‘We have to 
deal with a gallant enemy and a Prince 
of the blood. I shall not show less 
courtesy than he hath used towards me. 
Moreover ” he paused with a glance 
at Ireton, who for his part was watching 
Cromwell. 

“The arguments,” said Ireton gravely, 
“are of some weight. Here, sir,” he 
addressed Fairfax, “I have briefly put 
into shape your Excellency’s expostula- 
tions concerning the rights of King and 
Parliament, and concerning the Parlia- 
ment’s friendship for his Highness’s own 
house.” 

Fairfax reached for the paper. “ My 
own kinsfolk,” he said, ‘have given their 





blood in the cause of the Palatinate.” 
He glanced down the written sheet. 


*¢*Sir, the Crown of England is and will 
be where it ought to be; we fight to 
maintain it there.’ ” 

“Do we so?” mused Oliver Cromwell 
aloud. His look was gloomy, but Ireton’s 
direct eyes kindled. 

“Yes, till the people rule,” he said, as 
he rose and caught up his steel cap. 

“Sir,” said Cromwell curtly, “I put 
my faith in the strength of the Lord 
God, and the weakness of Bristol walls. 
Is it your pleasure that we support the 
summons by preparation for a general 
storm ?” 

“Yes,” answered Fairfax; “it is good 
eloquence.” 

During the talk, Strong had _ twice 
advanced and drawn back. Now he 
addressed Ireton as he turned to go. 

“A woman captured who will give no 
account of herself?” his Colonel repeated. 
“Be that later. To your place, Cornet: 
work presses.” 

And already through the curving lines 
of the camp throbbed the quick call 
of the trumpets, and rose the din of 
readiness. Strong hastened back to his 
place, watching as he did so the forming 
of the forlorn hopes, ladders, faggots, 
and firearms prepared, and the quick 
marshalling of the foot regiments which 
must be first at the attack. His soul 
sprang up in a thanksgiving which was 
fitly voiced by the blare of bugle and 
trumpet and the stirring dissonance of 
steel. Once again, whatever the future 
might bring, once again he was to hold 
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his accustomed place and _ follow his 
Captain’s word. What if in that hour of 
storm, that final onslaught, on the last 
stronghold and rallying-place of the foe, 
should come his own hour of completed 
service and order of release? The ord- 
nance shocked out, riving the rain-mists 
asunder, and Strong obeyed the summons. 

“A sword,” he said aloud, “a sword 
is sharpened, and it is furbished.” 


CHAPTER XxXI. 
FOES IN COUNCIL. 


THE mist and rain were sundering above 
the town, beaten back by a strong sea 
wind. ‘The threatened general storm had 
been no more than a threat, but it had 
kept the soldiers unsparingly to their 
work ; and now Captain Standish, wearied 
out, was sleeping heavily in his hut. 
There had come a lull in the scattered 
firing, and for that hour at least no sudden 
sortie was to be looked for. Messengers 
from his Highness were in the Parliament 
camp, bearing his answer to the Lord 
General’s summons, and that meant a 
breathing-time of truce. Standish was 
roused by a sudden clank of steel, and 
looked up to find a soldier saluting him 
in the doorway. ‘The man reported that 
a stranger, as it appeared a Royalist, had 
just been seized attempting to pass without 
answering the sentries’ challenge. He 
came from that part of the camp where 
Fairfax’s own regiment was quartered, and 
he professed himself in urgent search of 
Captain Standish. He had suffered him- 
self to be disarmed without protest. 

“Send him hither,” commanded 
Standish curtly, rising from the camp bed. 

The hut was low and dark, and the 
light filtered in reluctantly through the 
sheeted rain. At the first moment the 
Captain could distinguish nothing but a 
dark figure which stepped haltingly across 
the threshold. Then it was as though 
the past had taken shape and risen up to 
front him, that past which he had put 
from him, had buried, had forgotten. 
The apparition was all hostile to him, and 
he laid hand on his pistol as he faced it. 
But the new comer flung up an open 
right hand. 

“T come as a friend--at the least I 
come not as an enemy,” said Humphrey 
Gerard. 


The Captain’s hand dropped, but there 
was no softening in the look with which 
he regarded his visitant. A thought of 
Roy came to edge his suspicion with 
bitterness. ‘And what do you in our 
camp, whether as friend or enemy, Master 
Gerard ?” he demanded. 

Gerard stepped into the hut unbidden, 
shaking the rain from cloak and hat as he 
did so. He looked hard at Standish, and 
answered his question as if not ill-content 
to delay for a brief space whatever weightier 
matter lay behind. 

“T came with those officers which bore 
his Highness’s message, detached myself 
from my party and risked seeking you out. 
I suppose you may hold me prisoner ; 
your knaves have taken my sword.” 

Standish eyed him in wonder. “I do 
not desire to take advantage of you,” he 
said, “remembering . . . but why should 
you force me to remember ?” 

“T came to learn if you had forgotten,” 
said Humphrey Gerard ; “but if you still 
remember Mistress Eileen O'Neil, it is 
well that you should hear that she is a 
prisoner in your camp.” 

Standish uttered a wordless cry, and 
dropped back on his pallet, staring blindly 
at the man who spoke. “A prisoner,” he 
echoed hoarsely at last. 

‘*A prisoner,” repeated Humphrey 
Gerard with level distinctness ; ‘‘ seized 
in the act of attempting to pass through 
your lines, and therefore in danger.— How 
have you treated the women which were 
captured in the bearing of messages? 
Will it be the torture of the match or 
merely death by the rope ?” 

Standish motioned him to silence. 
Into his face blent with horror, had stolen 
something of the dark fatalism which 
shadowed Cornet Strong. ‘First Roy,” 
he muttered, “‘and now... Are they 
doomed root and branch? And am I to 
stand by yet again ?” 

In his sombre brooding he forgot the 
man whose word had plunged him there, 
he forgot everything save the powerless 
despair which held him. He had steeled 
and tempered himself to be a worthy part 
of the army, and now the iron strength 
of the army bore him down. By that 
strength he knew himself helpless. 

Baffled by his silence, Gerard caught 
his shoulder in a savage grip. ‘Is that 
your answer ?” he cried. ‘‘ Man, will you 
wait here while——” He choked into 
sudden silence. 
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The Captain passed his hand across 
his forehead. He had the sense of an 
old scene acted anew to the same pre- 
destined end. “ ‘There will be nothing— 
no danger,” he said with an effort, “ while 
this truce lasts. ‘Tell me briefly of what 
has chanced. "lis but a madman’s 
dream,” he added beneath his breath, 
“or else a lie,” and he glanced sharply 
at Gerard with a quickening of his 
suspicion. 

“T have no sword, sir,” said the 
Royalist quietly. 

Standish started like a man awakening. 
**T ask your pardon, sir ; you bring strange 
tidings and heavy, and I have spoken not 
knowing what I say. How can you be 
assured of this which you tell me?” 

“Very simply.” Gerard began to pace 
up and down unevenly. “We knew, but 
how I may not tell you, that a message 
was to be passed through your lines if 
possible. We were on the watch, there- 
fore. Amongst other endeavours my 
servant volunteered to slip out of the 
town and strive to meet our messenger 
half way. Poor lad, I had saved him 
from the gallows for theft, and he is fool 
enough to be grateful for it. Well, I 
hazarded the life which I had saved, 
and let him go. ‘This day he returned 
to me.” 

Gerard stopped; his face was drawn 
beneath the scar which masked it, and 
he drew breath heavily as he went on. 
“The lad had seen our messenger. She 
gave him the sign—yes, it was a woman— 
but before he could reach her she was 
seized on by some of your soldiery. He 
crept away, fearful of endangering both 
lives should he strive to come to her. 
He brought me word of what had befallen, 
and word, moreover,” Gerard hardened 
his voice into deliberateness, “that the 
prisoner was that Mistress Eileen which 
I had known at Donnington. ‘The boy 
swore to it, being sure, quoth he, of her 
voice and her blue eyes.” 

Standish covered his face, with a groan ; 
then he looked up at his enemy with a 
desperate appeal. ‘“ How could it be? 
What devil’s work sent her hither ?” 

Gerard shook his head. “I can but 
surmise. It was to carry on her brother’s 
work, most like. She spoke wildly more 
than once of her will to serve and avenge 
him. I thought ’twas but her grief which 
spoke. She talked much to me of Roy, 
for her mother was grievously sick and 


could not bear the truth. She does not 
even now know of his death.” 

“You knew that it was I which took 
him ?” asked Standish. 

Gerard stared at him_ incredulously. 
“She said that you had saved him 
from the spy’s death for which we all 
thought him making.” 

“That is true; but I had captured 
him.” 

Gerard laughed shortly. “Trust a 
woman’s trust,” he said: “I thought that 
she had told me all.” He measured 
Standish with a darkening glance, ‘‘ How 
will you save her ?” he asked abruptly. 

“T am as a man dead,” answered the 
Puritan. ‘Listen. When I took Roy 
O'Neil I had the power to fail in my duty 
did I so choose,—and I did not choose. 
I slew the man I loved. Here I have 
no choice. I have no power to set this 
prisoner free, though I damned my soul 
to do it—which I would.” 

At the last savage words a spark shot 
into Gerard’s strained eyes ; it might have 
been relief or resentment. He dropped 
down on the rough stool near the door 
and leaned forward, scanning the young 
Puritan’s erect figure. 

“You have influence with your supe- 
riors,” he suggested. 

** Not enough,” answered Standish, “ to 
insure pardon to any acting against the 
Commonwealth.” He recalled Ireton’s 
words. ‘ Yet therein lies my one hope. 
I will set my soul on the plea I make.” 

*T think not,” answered the older man 
quietly, ‘‘for to that plea goes full con- 
fession; and then if you fail ae 
did not need to end the sentence. 

“God!” cried Nathan Standish, like a 
man on the rack. 

Gerard paid no heed to the other’s 
passion. ‘‘'lo be taken as a messenger, 
or spy, in your camp may mean death or 
worse even. But how if she came thither 
with no such intent ?” 

“ Quick, man!” cried Standish: “TI go 
blindly here.. You have had time,—can 
you see an escape ?” 

Gerard raised his eyes to him in a long, 
straight glance. “If she came to seek 
her husband ?” 

Standish quivered and recoiled beneath 
the word. “To save her thus—by a lie !” 

Gerard's lips tightened. ‘And if it 
were no lie?” 

“You are mad,” cried Nathan Standish, 
while the madness flooded him with an 
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impossible hope. ‘‘She is of alien blood 
and creed, and her brother's death lies 
upon me.” 

Gerard’s eyes were on the ground now. 
“The need is deadly,” he said, ‘and 
where love is——” 

‘**She hates me,” said Standish simply : 
“how can she but hate me? and yet Roy 
bade me shield her. He trusted me even 
in his death.” It was his turn to walk the 
narrow room like a caged thing. ‘She 
will never yield,” he cried—‘“‘ never !” 

Gerard was watching him narrowly. 
“Tt is true,” he observed, “you will 
somewhat endanger your career by wed- 
ding with a Papist.” 

Standish wheeled on him. ‘ You have 
no sword.” He flung back the Cavalier’s 
rebuke. 

“Tt is for me to ask pardon,” returned 
Gerard ; “ but—my God! you weigh and 
debate. What are strength and manhood 
if you cannot win your own and hold 
it safe? ‘Will she yield?’ In your 
place— 
sharp, but it was too late. 

Standish had understood the ring of 
the other’s voice. ‘ You love her, then,” 
he said, ‘‘and yet you come to me?” 

Gerard gave a laugh which did not ring 
true. ‘Il have other matters in hand 
than lovemaking.” He pointed through 
the open door to where Bristol lay dim, 
resistant, behind the shrouding rain. 
“We have Bristol to hold.” 

The soldier woke in Nathan Standish. 
‘*You know that you cannot hold it,” he 
returned. ‘‘ ‘The city is plague-stricken 
and mutinous ; your walls are half-manned, 
and we are twelve thousand strong.” 

Gerard stared into the rain. ‘“* And all 
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that were nothing on the thither side of 
Naseby,” he muttered. He swung round 
on Standish. ‘Say you win, then. You 
have won! ‘When the King comes to 
his own again,’” he smiled bitterly enough 
over the familiar Royalist vaunt, “ it may 
be late for some of us. If I could free 
Mistress Eileen to-day, I could not safe- 
guard her to-morrow. ‘The war has 
swallowed me, body and goods, as it hath 
done many another. I have spent my 
last coin and coined my last tankard for 
His Majesty’s service. I have earned me 
wounds and disablement; and Mistress 
Eileen doth not love our Cause well 
enough to love the scars won by it. I 
have given myself to the King; there’s 
nothing left to give to a woman.” He 


broke off with a mirthless laugh. ‘ Why 
should I confess myself to you? If I 
could have freed her, ’tis like I should 


have forgot my wisdom. but I cannot 
reach her, and”—he made a step forward 
and caught Standish by the arm—‘‘and 
she comes as George Goring’s messenger. 
Do you think what that means for a 
woman ?” 

Standish broke from his grasp with a 
jubilant cry. “I have the right, and as 
God judges me I will use it. Was it 
not of this that Roy warned me dying ?” 
He made a swift stride to the door, 
checked himself, and glanced back at 
Gerard, who was watching him with a 
twisted smile. 

“The watchword,” said the Puritan 
Captain—“ the watchword is /veedom, and 
here is your sword.” 

Humphrey Gerard reached a resolute 
hand to the hilt. ‘Aye, while that 
remains——” 


(To be continued. ) 
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O! shut thy star-eyes, seed 


my lord, my king: 
Sleep in the shade of 
thine angel’s wing. 




















Though of my travail art thou 


out-come, 
In thine existence my pain is 
numb, : 
- Straight down from Paradise ey ee 

camest—a reward 3 . Tas ‘4 

(So, shut thy star-eyes, my t 4 
king, my lord.) x 

Lo! when I search the un- bap 
known years, . * } 

‘ ) Thou art my heart’s dread, my 


measure of tears. 

Only where mothers go, sclace 
hath trod,—- 

“Like unto thee was the Mother of 
God!” 


So, shut thy star-eyes, my lord, 


my king: 
Sleep in the shade of Eter- 
nity’s wing! g 
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AWAKENING. 


PEN on me thy two blue eyes, 

Eyes of the colour of Paradise, 

Whence, sweet truant, thou hast but fled, 
My flow’r of the dawn, my daisy-head! 
The cherubs are peeping to see thee wake: 
Open thine eyes then, for their sake, 
And ere the comely blossom wither, 
Bring me the rosebud of dreamland hither. 
See, this my rosebud that I kiss, 
This, all my dreamland—my rosebud this! 


Open on me thy two blue eyes, 
That mirror the colour of Paradise, 
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DINK THE DIVER. 


" INK” is a small black poodle 
who for daring, so far as I 
have heard, has no equal in 

the dog world. Literally, he is at the 
top of his profession, nor do I use a 
figure of speech when I add that he 
patiently attains this giddy height on the 
ladder of life rung by rung, just as_ his 
human compeers do, whether they be 
statesmen, fiddlers, tragedians, or comic 
singers. Apropos, I may now say that 
“Dink” is in the profession, and is the 
most distinguished member of a troupe 
of performing dogs which I saw at the 
Hippodrome, though the company includes 
many artists of admirable talent. Even 
they admit the supremacy of “ Dink,” a 
fact which constitutes a striking tribute to 
his powers, for even in the professional 
bosoms of poodles, terriers—Irish or 
Scotch—greyhounds or bull-dogs, rankle 
the evil passions of jealousy. ‘The highly 
charged atmosphere of the footlights affects 
them, as it excites the emotions of the 
human leading ladies and gentlemen. As 
every member of Sir Henry Irving’s com- 
pany bows to the superior power, so do 
these playing dogs give precedence to 
* Dink,” without a murmur or a shake 
of the head—or perhaps I should say, a 
bark ora wag. Nay, they are even pleased 
by his successes, by the smiles and plaudits 
with which a generous public reward him, 
and are content to bask in the beams of 
reflected glory. 

A splendid footman, all gold, powder, 
and calves, has put up the number 
of the “turn.” ‘The band begins to 
play, the curtain goes up, and we see on 
the stage thirty dogs of various breeds, 
seated in a semicircle, each on his own 
chair, and every eye fixed on the master. 
In a few short minutes we are entertained 
by leaps and summersaults, by waltzes 
and cake-walks. Greyhounds vault from 
wing to wing; dog babies, exquisitely 
dressed in the latest baby fashion, are 
taken for an airing by dog nurses, fond 
mammas following with dignified gait and 
sweeping skirts, sheltered from the sun 
by exquisite parasols. It is no wonder 
that shrill, piping peals of laughter ring 
through the house. But the music 
suddenly stops, and there is that dramatic 
hush which always precedes a crisis in 
the action of the play. Who is this? A 
brindled bull-dog wearing a collar of glitter- 


wn 





ing diamonds advances to the footlights, 
fastens his teeth to a pad attached to 
a hook and pulley, and is swiftly drawn 
up along a wire which reaches nearly up 
to the roof. Swish !—he is up, and down 
again, caught in the net; he drops the 
pad, looks up at his master, and thanking 
the audience for their support, wags his 
tail and trots off. ‘Then another hush— 
even more thrilling. 

Illuminated by countless electric bulbs, 
now all aglow, there stands a_ ladder, 
the legs of which are firmly attached to 
the solid floor of the auditorium, just by 
the stage, and the top of which stretches 
some eighty feet above our heads. There 
is a round of applause: it is “ Dink,” 
bowing with the gratified, self-conscious 
smile common to all theatrical favourites, 
looking very human in his coat of red and 
white, and the blue ribbon round his neck. 
Smirkingand mincing like a dancing-master, 
he steps on to the lowest rung of the ladder, 
and steadying himself for his great effort, 
climbs the dizzy height until he stands on 
the little platform at the very top. ‘‘ Go!” 
Every face is turned upwards ; but human 
eye cannot follow him. As the flight of 
the arrow through the air, so is ‘* Dink’s.” 
He never hesitates ; he needs no spur nor 
whip ; and he judges the angle at which 
the net is held far below him with the 
calculating eye of a Hanlon, a Léotard, or 
a Blondin. It is a gallant feat, which is 
generously rewarded by every spectator. 

Great curiosity was expressed on every 
side as to the methods by which “ Dink ” 
was taught to take his fearful leap; so that, 
thinking the facts might interest a large 
circle, I procured an introduction to 
“ Dink’s ” master, Mr. Herbert, an Ameri- 
can citizen, who readily gave me_ the 
information I asked for. ‘ You wonder 
how ‘Dink’ became a diver? I had 
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DINK 


been away from home, and coming back 
one day, I saw him sitting at an open 
window on the third floor. ‘Dink!’ I cried 
out—‘ Dink!’ He peered over, and at 
once began to bark a welcome. ‘Come 
down !’ I shouted, spreading out my arms. 
‘Come down, Dink!’ I was only joking, 
but to my astonishment the words were 
no sooner spoken than ‘ Dink’ leapt, and 
only just in time I caught him on my face 
and chest. I was badly scratched, but I 
did not mind that, for the idea of the 
dive at once flashed across my mind—in 
our profession we hunger for the new. I 
built a ladder that very day, and before 
night ‘Dink’ had learnt the high dive. 
Sir, he isa marvel of intelligence. ‘ Dink,’ 
come here,” and ‘‘ Dink” leapt on to the 
end of the table by which we were sitting, 
turning a summersault on the way, and 
stood to attention on his hind legs, his 
eyes sparkling with pleasure as he fixed 
them on his master. 


THE 


DIVER 
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patience, the gift, and the power of 
picking out the dog for the particular 
trick you wish to teach, ‘ Dink,’ you 
see, leaps naturally. I develop the in- 
born faculty. The bull-dog’s instinct is 
to grip with his teeth. You have seen 
how mine holds on to the pad. It is a 
question of the adaptation of an instinctive 


habit peculiar to the breed. A _ grey 
hound is naturally a vaulter. A goat 
stands on the dizziest pinnacle, on a 
knife-edge rock, but he never slips. 


The stage goat keeps his balance on 
the neck of a bottle. A monkey is an 
acrobat born, You see—eh ?” 

“Then you don’t use the whip?” 

“Well, if a dog can do a trick, but 
won't—then some disciplinary measures 
may be necessary.” 

‘** Dogs and men—men and dogs—we 
are much alike, after all!” 

Ci 





“What +s. his d = 
value ?” I asked. = 

“Sir, he earns me (5 
ten thousand dollars | f= 
a year, and money 
won’t buy him.” 

* Ah! what a loss 
if he made a slip 
some night!” 

“T could never re- 
place him, sir. What 
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a dog! he under- 

a a 
stands every word I 4-5 
saytohim., Feel him i 


all muscle; he 
learnt the back sum- 
mersault in three 
days, sir. ‘The com- 
mon trick dog would 
not do it in six 
months.” 

“Vou never have 
to beat him ?” 

“ He would regard 
it as an insult.” 
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“But surely the 
whip is neces- 
sary?” 

“The public is 
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mistaken in thinking 
that performing dogs 
are ill treated, nor is 
there any secret in the 
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method by which 
they are educated. 
One must have 


The Dive. 
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THE MONTH IN CARICATURE. 
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AGAINST 





ART v. NATURE. 
FOND PARENT (ferplexed): ‘‘A most excellent work of Art, no doubt, 
but for the life of me I can’t see the likeness to my little Bill here.” 

















THE WRECKERS. 
MEssRS. GUINNESS ROGERS AND CLIFFORD: ‘‘ Let's scuttle the ship; the children 
will be lost, of course, but we may annoy the parson.” 
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THE MONTH IN CARICATURE, 
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PARLIAMENTARY PUSH-BALL. 


INTERESTED SPECTATOR (who has not yet declared himself): ‘‘ Fire away, boys— 
Ill back the winner.” 
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CHIEF PORTER BALFOuUR: “Very sorry, gentlemen; the luggage-van is full and 
the train is late: if your party insists on taking all this luggage we must pass it through 
zn compartments.” 
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THE EDUCATION BILL IN COMMITTEE. 
THE LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION—WHICH ? 
‘Though I have taken no part during the last week in those discussions, I have been 
pretty constant in my attendance,”"—SirR H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, 24¢h October, 1902. 

















LAND AT LAST. 
JouN BULL: ‘‘Going to the Cape, Joseph? Well, we've been a goodish bit at 
sea together lately in roughish weather, but you've never lost your sea-legs, and 
you're taking the right way to see land at last.” 
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Editorial Notice. 





THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 


The Pall Mall Magazine 





(Published on 


The First Number of the New Year will be 
distinguished by the appearance of various im- 
portant contributions, amongst which will be a 
notable series of very interesting and authoritative 

papers by 
Field-Marshal 
VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P., 


entitled 
The Young Napoleon: 


The Genesis of a Great Career. 


This Series will appeal to the innumerable | 
readers who make a study of Napoleonic litera- | 


ture, and will be profusely illustrated with the 
very finest reproductions of prints, which have 
been procured with great trouble and research. 
The Series will include Four Papers. 


18th December) 


HORNUNG, one of the most popular writers of 
the day, entited 


“No Hero,” 


the scene of which is laid chiefly at Zermatt during 
the climbing season, will appear in the January 
Number. The story will be illustrated by 
A. J. BALLIOL SALMON, 


| The First Chapters of a New Novel, by E. W. 


SiR FRANK BURNAND will begin a Series of 
Entertaining Papers on 
Mr. Punch: 
His Contemporaries and Predecessors, 


which will be illustrated from the pages of 
English Comic Papers. 





The first of two Papers by Mr. W. H. MALLOcK on 


Bacon and Shakespeare 
| will appear in the January Number. 





Amongst the arrangements which have been made with various writers and 


artists for the early numbers of 


The Pall Mall Magazine of 1903 


the following may be mentioned :— 


Mr. WILLIAM SHARP will contribute a series 
of delightful literary papers on the countries 
associated with the novels of 

CHARLES DICKENS, 
SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
W. M. THACKERAY, 
GEORGE ELIOT. 


Mr. HAROLD BEGBIE will continue his series, 
which promises to be very popular, of 


MASTER WORKERS, 


in which he presents the work and character of 
some of the most strenuous men of the day. 


MR. PIERPONT MORGAN : 


A Personal Study of the Famous Financier. 


IN SURREY WOODS. 


Written and illustrated by Mr. WILLIAM 
HYDE. 


THE QUEEN AT SANDRINGHAM. 


By E. M. Jessop. 


PARIS DRESS AND FASHIONS. 
By F. LEgs. 


Beautifully illustrated from Special Sittings of 
Well-known Actresses. 


SHORT STORIES. 


By ARTHUR Morrison, E. NEsBiT, and many 
others. 


WORDSWORTH. 


By W. E. HENLEY. 


THE LONDON FIRE BRIGADE 


AND ITS WORK. By HAROLD SPENDER. 


ACROSS COUNTRY ON A MOTOR- 
CAR. Written and illustrated by C. G. 
HARPER. 


MASCAGNI AND DUSE. 


By M. De NEVERs. 
































F the desirable 
thing when purchas- 
ing a Christmas gift is 
to find something that will 


give the greatest pleasure 






to the greatest number, 
then the purchase of an 
Eolian should surely be 
decided on. 

The A£Zolian is a musical 
instrument—a home orches- 
tra—which anyone can play. 
It forms a veritable fountain 
of enjoyment accessible to 
all. Dance music, song 
accompaniments, operas, 





symphonies, sonatas — in 

short, the whole world of 
> music comes within — the 
scope of the A£olian. 





There are two ways of 
hearing music —listening to the playing of others, and the other and 
more satisfactory way, doing the playing oneself. All that is neces- 
sary when playing the AZolian is to pedal gently and look after the 
expression stops. 

It means something that the greatest musicians highly endorse 
ena =the olian. It means that Zolian music is artistic music. It also 
\ | means that if music in any way appeals to you, then the A£olian is 
an instrument worthy your investigation. 

AZolians are made at all prices, and in order to meet the con- 
venience of customers we have arranged that payments may be made 
on the instalment system. 


You are invited to call and hear the £olian or to write for 
Catalogue 6. 


A GAe Orche,frelle Co 
GZ 





225,RegenlsT London 


aN City Showrooms: 67, 69, Ti Farringdon R4., EC. 
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INDIVIDUALITY IN ART WORK 


should be apparent without the aid 
of a Trade Mark, and its. artistic 
value in proportion to the ease with 
which it can be identified by those 
not possessed of expert knowledge. 


TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS 


can be recognised at a glance, no 
other ware revealing such marvellous 
cffects of colour and diversity of form. 


In Great Britain specimens can only 
be obtained of 


Messrs. L IFFANY & Co. 


221 & 221A, Regent Street, 








London, W. 
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.&G. BUSZARD 
CHRISTMAS CAKES. 


DUNDEE CAKES, with Almonds on top, 2/-, 3/-, 5/-, 8/-, 10/6 upwards. 
RICH PLUM CAKES, not Iced, magnificent quality, 3/-, 5/-, 8/-, 10/6 upwards, 
Iced and Ornamented with Holly, 7/6, 10/6, 15/6, 21/- and upwards, 
Almond Iced, 15/6, 25/-, 37/6, 52/6 and upwards. 











CHRISTMAS PUDDINGS, 


Of Magnificent Quality, Ready Boiled, 3/6, 5/6, 7/6, 10/6, 15/6, 21/- and upwards. 


Finest Quality MINCEMEAT, in Jars, 1/6, 3/6, 5/6, 8/-, 11/6 and upwards. 


HANDSOME FANCY BOXES 


and BASKETS, Filled with DESSERT SWEETS and CHOCOLATES, 
5/6, 7/6, 8/6, 10/6, 12/6, 16/6 and upwards. 
Plain and Hand-Painted SATIN BOXES, Latest Parisian Designs, 
Filled, from 21/- to £10 10s. 


GAME PIES, ENTREES, ETC. 


Grouse, Partridge, Pheasant, Hare and other Pies; 
Galantines of Veal, Chicken and Turkey; 
BONED AND TRUFFLED TURKEYS; FOWLS, CAPONS, BOARS’ HEADS, 
SPICED ROUND OF BEEF; 
Ox Tongues, Ready Cooked Hams, and Pressed Beef. 











A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


COSAQUES 


NEWEST DESIGNS. 





BALL SUPPERS, EVENING PARTIES, Etce., Catered for in High-Class Style. 





Special Christmas Price List per return, Post Free. 





197 & 199, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, wW. 


Telegraphic Address: “BUSZARD, LONDON.” Telephone No. 5212 GERRARD. 
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The Advantage of 


HAMPTONS’ 


Series of Twenty Departmental Illustrated Catalogues is that they afford to 

intending Purchasers of Furniture, Carpets, Furnishing Fabrics, etc., the great 

satisfaction of assuring themselves, before calling to make their selections, of 
the fact that in providing 


Best Value for Money, Hamptons’ 
Productions Remain Unsurpassed. 


These Catalogues illustrate the latest productions in every article required for 
Completely Furnishing Houses in the most tasteful manner at the least expense. 
Any one or more of these Books will be sent free, on receipt of the necessary 
particulars of the applicant’s requirements. 
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Corner of a Library recently furnished 
in the Tudor Style by Hamptons 





For other examples of Artistic Interiors, see Hamptons’ New Book, No. C153, “ Estimates 
for Furnishing throughout, with Specimen Interiors in Colour,” sent free on application. 





Every Illustration in Hamptons’ Catalogues is a reproduction of a photograph 
made direct from the actual article, and Customers constantly remark, when 
personally inspecting in the Galleries the Furniture, etc., which they had 
provisionally selected from the Catalogues, that these books were of the greatest 
assistance to them in arriving at a decision as to the style that they would 
adopt for each room respectively, and in discovering, by comparison, the 
best value obtainable for each separate item. 


HAMPTON % SONS [2 
Pall-Mall-East: london: SW 
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THE 


GOLDSMITHS COMPANY 
112, REGENT STREET, W. 





sarc Stock of Ue 
We 
<° "inthe World, 
NEWEST DESIGNS in tne Word. Y INSPECTION INVITED 


LARGEST SELECTION tek mend a | MODERATE PRICES 


Manufacturer's Cash 
GldamiléyE, Prices, saving Purchasers |} Gldanilh) 
a 25 to SO per cent. | 








Fine Diamond Animal and Bird Brooches on Gold Bar with Pearl Ends, 


£4 10 O each 





Write for Selections 
the of 
Company's Goods 
Illustrated Forwarded 
Catalogue to the 
before Country 
deciding Fine Gold Link and Ball Flexible Bracelet, with on 
elsewhere. Enamelled Heart Pendant, Pearl Centre, Approval. 






£il 








Fine Gold Clover Leaf and Diamond 
Fine Pearl Crescent Brooch, with Dewdrop Brooch, £2 10 O Fine Pearl and Turquoise Daisy 
Chased Gold Pearl and Turquoise Brooch, £3 10 O 


Shamrock Leaf, £3 15 O 
NEW 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE 


THE 
‘COLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY 


(LTD. 
112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, w. 
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BY ©°ECIAL APPoINTMENT 
TO . | 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING> 
181, OXFORD ST. |’ 
175, SLOANE ST 
Also at LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, and PARIS, 


Art & Economy 
in| Furnishing 














Fitted Bedroom in Art Nouveau Style. 
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Many people contemplating the purchase of 
a PIANO-PLAYER, are unable to reach a 
decision as to the best. 


INVESTIGATE fhe 


PIANOTIST 


The only Piano- Player 
that does not at any time 
interfere with the use of 
the Piano in the ordinary 
manner, and can emphasise 
a melody in any desired 
part of the keyboard. 


The price is 35 guineas; 
it is warranted for 5 years, 
and will be willingly sup- 
plied on trial. 


If you cannot call, write for illustrated 
Catalogue “ V," sent post free. 

















ces gs er ae 


(With visible marked music.) Endorsed by RAOUL PUGNO, MARK 
HAMBOURG, HENRY J. WOOD, 


and other musicians, as the BF ST OF ALL.’ 











ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Gbhe “ REX” 


Roll-Up Piano-Player 
is now on exhibition, and will 
be ready for delivery on or about 
December 15th. Price 40 gns. 


The price of the PIANOTIST 

on and after that date will be 

uniformly 50 guineas, whether 

fitted to Grand or Upright 
Pianos. 























(Closed.) 


Ghe PIANOTIST CoO., Ltd. 
94, Regent Street, W. 
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THE ART UNION OF LONDON 


112, STRAND, W.C. 


President: THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD WINDSOR, 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 


Sixty-Seventh Year, 1902-1903. 


7h 





(Copyright registered} Dimensions of engraved part, 15} x 21 in. 


“THE FOLD YARD.” 


Etched by C. 0. MURRAY, R.P.E. After the Painting by YEEND KING, V.P.R.1. 





Every Subscriber of 
ONE GUINEA be- 
comes entitled to an 
impression on India 
Paper of this charming 
plate, or to select from 
among the many fine 
Engravings and Etch- 
ings previously issued 
by the Society; 

AND ALSO 


to the chance of a 
Prize in the Annual 
Drawing for pictures 
to be selected by the 
winners from the 
Public Exhibitions,and 
other valuable Works 
of Art selected by the 
Council. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR PROOF 
IMPRESSIONS. 


Signed Artist’s Proofs 
on Japanese Vellum 
Cimited to 250)— 
Three Guineas, with 
one chance at the 
Annual Drawing of 
Prizes in April, 
OR 
Five Guineas, with 
five chances at the 
Annual Drawing of 
Prizes in April. 
Lettered Proofs on 
Japanese Vellum— 
Two Guineas, with 
two chances at the 
Annual Drawing of 
Prizes in April. 


General Prospectus, with Full List of Alternative Works, sent post free on application to— 


THE SECRETARY, 


112, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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THE LATEST 
& GREATESTS 
ACHIEVEMENT 

































size to a small Table Stereo- 
- scope, presents to the eye 
photographic views of objects 
in motion in a manner so life- 
like as to border on the Mar- 
vellous. The pictures are repro- 
duced with perfect steadiness and 
clearness, showing every motion 
exactly as in life, and can be 
viewed day or night without any 
special illuminating apparatus. 


Prices from £3 Gs. 


Full particulars and catalogue 
will be sent on application to 


THE BRITISH | THE WARWICK 











MUTOSCOPE &BI0-|} TRADING CO., 
GRAPH CO., Ltp., | LTD., 
18-19, Gt. Wind- | 4-5, Warwick 
mill Street, | Court, High 
London, Holborn, 


W. W.C. 














| The best Xmas Box 
| is a box of 
the delightful 


' FLOR ve DINDIGUL 
CIGARS _ 


The medium mild Indian Cigar, 
with the largest sale of any brand 
in the world. 


Sold everywhere, 3d. each (5 for ts.), or in boxes of 50, 
post free, 9s. 6d 
























ImporTeRS: BEWLAY & CO., ToBAccoNIsTs TO THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
49, STRAND,, W.C. (ESTABLISHED 1780. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Justin McCarthy’s New History. 
THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. by Justin McCartuy, Author of ‘* A History of Our 


Own Times,” etc. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. each. 








CIDE-WALK STUDIES. By Austin Dogson. With 4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, buckram, 
gilt to 

BAR, STAGE, AND PLATFORM: Autobiographic Memories. By HExMAN 
CuaRves MERIVALE. Witha Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A VIOLINIST. By T. L. Pxuipson, Author of ‘‘ Voice and 
Violin,” “ Famous Violinists and Fine Violins,” etc. Crown 8vo, art canvas, gilt top, 5s. 

LAKE-COUNTRY RAMBLES. By WILLIAM T. PALMER. With a Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, PRI gilt top, 6s. 


THE PRISONER IN THE DOCK: My Four Years’ Daily Experiences in 


the London Police Courts. By JAmMes GreeNwoop (“ The Amateur Casual”). Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Sir Walter Besant’s “London” Books. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 
EAST LONDON. With an Etched Frentispiece by F. S. WESTMINSTER. With an Etched Frontispiece by F. 





Wa ker, R.E., and 55 Illustrations by PHit May, S. Wacker, R.E., and 130 Iliustrations. 
L. Raven Hit, and JosepH PENNELL. SOUTH LONDON. ‘With an Etched Frontispiece by F. 
LONDON, With 12s llustrations. S. Wacker, R.E., and 118 Illustrations. 





DR. BREWER’S READER’S HANDBOOK of Famous Names in Fiction, 


Allusions, References, Proverbs, Plots, Stories, and Poems, A New and Cheaper Edition, Revised. 1,250 
pages. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN RUSSELL AND HIS OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE. 
By E. W. L. Davies, M.A., Auther of “ Dartmoor Days,” etc. A New Edition, with Illustrations by N. H. | 
Baran, coloured by hand. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. net. 


CONDENSED NOVELS: New Burlesques. By Brer Harte. With a Portrait’ 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 


Ss. 
AN INLAND VOYAGE. By R. Louis STEVENSON. A CuHoIcE New EDITION. With 12 


Illustrations. Fcap 8vo, leather, gilt edges, 6s. net. 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 
NO OTHER WAY. By Sir WALTER BESANT, Author of “‘The Orange Girl,” etc. With 12 
full-page Illustrations by CraRLEs D. Warp. 
ANNA OF THE FIVE TOWNS. by AnNotp Bennerr, Author of “Grand Babylon Hotel.” 
A PRINCE OF GOOD FELLOWS. By Rozert Barr, Author of ‘‘The Victors,”’ etc. 


With rs full-page [llustrations by Epmunp J. SuLLivan. 


THE CONCESSION-HUNTERS. By Iiaro_p BinpLoss. 
NEITHER JEW NOR GREEK: A Story of Jewish Social Life. By Vio.er 


GUTTENBERG. 
THE STORY OF LEAH. By Harry Linpsay, Author of “Judah Pyecroft, Puritan,” etc. 
BLACK SHADOWS. By GeorGE MANVILLE FENN, Author of ‘The Cankerworm,” etc. 
A GIRL CAPITALIST. By Florence Bricut, Author of ‘‘ The Vision Splendid.” 
THE SACRED CRESCENTS. By WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of ** With the Red Eagle,” etc. 
DREWITT’S DREAM. By W. L. ALDEN, Author of ‘‘ A Lost Soul,” etc. 
THE BELFORTS OF CULBEN. By Epmunp MITCHELL, Author of * Only a Nigger.” 
SILK AND STEEL. By H. A. Hinxson, Author of ‘ Fan Fitzgerald,” etc. 
THE WINE OF FINVARRA, etc. By C. L. ANTROBUsS, Author of ‘‘ Wildersmoor,” etc. 
HERNANDO. By Ow_En HAtt, Author of “ The Track of a Storm,” etc. 


New Editions. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
PUNIANA: Thoughts Wise and Otherwise. A Collection of the best Riddles, 


Conundrums, Jokes, Sells, etc. 
MORE PUNIANA. A Further Collections of Riddles, Jokes, etc. 
Each Edited and Illustrated by the Hon. Hucu Row ey. 
Post 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; leather, gilt edges, with marker, 3s. net each. 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 























THE WOMAN IN WHITE. Be Wiats Co.uins. “IT I8 NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND,” By Cuartes 
ALL SORTS AND on 8 OF MEN, By Sir READE. 
WALTER BESAN THE DEEMSTER. ALL CAINE. 
WALTON AND COTTON'S COMPLETE ANGLER. THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. By RIcHARD JEFFERIES, 
(Shortly —— AND BOOKS. p Lacesat Louis STEVENSON. 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE, By Tuomas Harpy. NEW ARABIAN By Rosert Louis 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Cuar.es STEVENSON. 
READE. : THE POCKET R. L. 8.: Selected Passages, 
CHEAPER EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
AN EXILED SCOT. By H. A. Brypen. ie CHURCH OF HUMANITY. By D. Cnuristie 
MONONIA: a Love-Story of Forty-eight,” URRAY 
Sey eee Sy Suet IN A CATHEDRAL OITY. By Berta Tuomas 
A STUMBLE BY THE WAY. =o 7 the Hon. Mrs. WALTER ORBES. 
Ht pe ply «hagas IE dilemma THE LOVER'S PROGRESS. By Ernest A, VizereLcy. 
Uggla AR eet A RED BRIDAL. By Wit1am WestALt. 
as eer ll HILARY BLACHLAND. By | A FORBIDDEN NAME. By FRep WuisHaw. 
ERTRAM MITFOR THE PURPLE CLOUD. B . SHIEL. 
IN DURANCE VILE. By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. THE MILLIONAIRE MYS ERY. “By Fercus Hume. 
QUEEN OF THE MEADOW. By Cuartes Gispon. A FIGHT TO A FINISH. By FLorence WARDEN. 


Lonpon : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. MARTIN’S Lang, W.C. 














\ ‘ 
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MR. LANG’S FAIRY BOOK SERIES. 


New Volume for 1902: 


| THE BOOK OF ROMANCE. 








With 62 Illustrations (8 in Colours). 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


With 8 Coloured Plates and 44 other Illustrations by HENRY FORD. 
Crown — gilt edges, 6s. 


With 66 Illustrations 





a 


THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. 6 o| | THE TRUE STORY BOOK. 6 Oo 
With 188 Illustrations. With 66 Illustrations. 
THE RED FAIRY BOOK. 6 o| THE RED TRUE STORY BOOK. 6 o 
With 100 Illustrations. With 100 Illustrations. 
THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. 6 O| THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK. 60 
With 99 Ilustrations. With 67 Illustrations. 
THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. 6 O | THE RED BOOK OF ANIMAL 
With 104 Illustrations. STORIES. 6 Oo 
THE PINK FAIRY BOOK. } 6 oO} With 65 Illustrations. 
With 67 Illustrations. THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. 6 oO 
THE GREY FAIRY BOOK. 6 O With 100 I)lustrations. 
With 65 Illustrations, |THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTER- 
THE VIOLET FAIRY BOOK. 6 O TAINMENTS. 6 0 





THE “ GOLLIWOGG 7 _ SERIES. 


New Volume for 1902: 


THE GOLLIWOGG’S AIR-SHIP. 


With 31 Coloured Plates by FLORENCE K. UPTON. 
BERTHA UPTON. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWO 
DUTCH DOLLS AND A 
GOLLIWOGG. 

With 34 Coloured Plates. 


4 THE GOLLIWOGG AT THE 
SEASIDE. 
With 31 Coloured Plates. 


THE GOLLIWOGG’S AUTO-GO- 
CART. 
With 34 Coloured Plates. 


Oblong 4to, 6s. 
sd, | THE GOLLIWOGG’S BICYCLE 
CLUB. 


6 OO} With 31 Coloured Plates. 


THE GOLLIWOGG IN WAR. 
With 314 Coloured Plates. 

| THE GOLLIWOGG’S POLAR AD- 

| VENTURE. 

| With 31 Coloured Plates. 


6 0 | THE VEGE-MEN’S REVENGE. 
With 31 Coloured Plates. 





6 0 








NEW STORY BY EDNA LYALL, 


by WALTER S. STACEY. 


THE BURGES LETTERS. 


A Story for Children. By EDNA LYALL. 
Coloured Plate and 8 other Full-page Illustrations 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


With 
sometime President of Virginia. 
ROBERTS. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


By 











Verses 


| THE ADVENTURES) OF 
CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. 


Captain of Two Hundred and Fifty Horse, and 


B.. F. 


With 3 Maps and 17 Illustrations. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO. London, New York, and Bombay. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 


Permanent Photographic Reproductions of 
Famous Works of Art. 


Favourite Pictures from Various Schools. 


The FIGHTING TEMERAIRE (Turner), | The GLEANERS (Millet). 
The OLD GATE (Walker). ANGELS’ HEADS (Reynolds), 
LA CRUCHE CASSEE (Greuze). The STEP (Pettie). 
BEATA BEATRIX (Rossetti). The AGE OF INNOCENCE (Reynolds). 
HOPE (Watts). { (Lebrun). The CHILD WITH APPLE (Greuze). 
MADAME LEBRUN and her DAUGHTER | The CAST SHOE (Mason). 

The above Autotypes are issued of the uniform scale of about 18 in. longest line; they are produced in rich 


Sepia Permanent Pigment, and framed in Oak or Walnut Mouldings of Special Design. Prices from 27s. to 42s. 
each, complete. 


PICTU RES FOR PRESENTS. 


Attention is invited to the unusually Extensive and Varied Collection of elegantly framed Autotypes 
now on view at the Company's Gallery. They are moderate in price, possess distinctive Fine Art Character, 
and are eminently suitable for home adornment. 


OPEN FREE DAILY FROM 10 to 6, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 
CHOICE GIFT BOOKS. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI’S WORKS. 


THE SIDDAL EDITION. 


In 7 Volumes, small 8vo, each with a Photogravure Frontispiece. 
The House of Life. Ballads. 
The New Life (La Vita Nuova) of Dante. Poems. 4 vols. 


Cloth extra, per volume . {Limp leather, 
gilt edges, \ 2/ 6 net. 3/ \ gilt edges. ; 





The set of 7 volumes, cloth, complete in case, 17s. 6d. net. 
The set of 7 volumes, leather, complete in case, 24s, net. 





THE COLLECTED WORKS (comprising all Rosserti’s writings), in 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 18s, 

THE POETICAL WORKS (comprising all Rosserti’s original Poems), with Portrait, in 
I vol., crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


DANTE AND HIS CIRCLE, a collection of Lyrics edited and translated by Rossetti, in 
I vol., crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 





DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI: HIS FAMILY LETTERS, with a Memoir by W. M. 
RossetTl1, and 10 Portraits, 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 24s. 





ELLIS & ELVEY, 29, New Bonp Srreet, Lonpon, W, 
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A SELECTION FROM 





SMITH, ELDER & CO.'S BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 





NEW WORK BY W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 
Just Published. With 12 Portraits. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NELSON AND HIS CAPTAINS; 
Sketches of Famous Seamen. 
By W. H. Fircnett, B.A., LL.D., Author of ‘‘Deeds that Won the 
Empire,” “ Fights for the Flag,” “ The Tale of the Great Mutiny,” ‘‘ How 


” 


England Saved Europe,” etc. 





New Volume by Mr. and Mrs, Augustine Birrell. 
With 8 Illustrations by H. R. Mitrar. 
Fcap. 4to, 7s. 6d. 
THE STORY OF THE BOLD PECOPIN; 


A Legend of the Rhine. By Victor Huco. 
Done into English by ELEANOR and AuGusTINE BIRRELL, 





With Portraits, Maps, and a facsimile Letter. Large crown 8vo, tos. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF H.M. QUEEN VICTORIA. 


By Sipney Leg. Editor of the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography.” 





New Volume by Mrs. Percy Dearmer. 
With Illustrations by Eva Roos. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE NOISY YEARS. 


By Mrs. Percy Dearmer, Author of ‘ Roundabout Rhymes,” etc. 


THE NON-JURORS: their Lives, Principles and Writings. 
By s H. Overton, D.D., Rector ot Gumley and Canon of Lincoin; 
Author of ‘‘ The Church in England,” ‘‘ The Anglican Revival,” etc. 
With a Frontispiece, Demy 8vo, 16s. 

WELLINGTON’S LIEUTENANTS. By ALEXANDER INNES 
Suanp, Author of * Half-a-Century: or, Changes in Men and Man- 
ners,” ‘The Lady Grange,” etc. With 8 Portraits. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


COLLOQUIES OF COMMON PEOPLE. By One of Them. Large 
post 8vo, ros. 6d. 

A WEEK IN A FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE. by ADELAIDE 
SarToRIs. With 2 Illustrations by Lord Leicuton, P.R.A., and a 


ortrait of the author. With a preface by Mrs. RicHmMonp RITCHIE. 
VEW Epition. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE WORK OF SIR JAMES CHANCE, 
BARONET, By J. F. Cuance. With 2 Portraits. 8vo, ss. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. Vols. 1 to 5, 
Small crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

SONGS OF AN ENGLISH ESAU. By CLive PuILuiprs-Wo Ley, 
Author of ‘One of the Broken Brigade,” “The Chicamon Stone,” 
etc. Feap. 8vo, ss. 

THE GREAT BOER WAR. By Arruur Conan Doy-e. 
New, Thoroughly Revised, Enlarged, and Completed Edition. 


EIGHTEENTH IMPRESSION, completing over 65,000 copies printed. 
With Maps, Large post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Sir Lestie Sternen, K.C.B., Author of “ Hours in 
aLibrary,” ‘lhe Life of Henry Fawcett,” etc. Third and Revised 
Edition. With a New Preface. Two vols., demy 8vo, 28s. 

A LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK. Reprinted from the Cornhill 
Magazine. By the Author of “Collections and Recollections,” etc. 
Small post 8vo, 5s. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S NOTE-BOOKS. By the Hon. Mrs. 
WopeEHouSsE. Small crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

THE ADVENTURES OF DOWNY Y. GREEN, Rhodes Scholar 
at Oxford. By Greorce CaLpERoN. With 16 Illustrations by the 
Author, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE ROLL-CALL OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Mrs. A. 
Murray Situ (E, T. Bradley), Author of “Annals of Westminster 


Abbey,” etc. SeconD Epition. With 25 full-page Illustrations and 5 
Plans. Large crown 8vo, 5s. 


Truth ; ‘‘Incomparably the best of its kind that has yet appeared.” 
RE-ISSUE OF THE 17-VOLUME EDITION OF 
ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. In 8 Pocket Volumes. 


Printed upon India Paper, with a portrait frontispiece to each volume. 
Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each net in limp cloth ; 3s. net in leather. 


«", Particulars upon application. 





Popular 6/- Novels. 








By ANTHONY HOPE. 
The Intrusions of Peggy. 


By A. E. W. MASON. 
The Four Feathers. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
Count Hannibal. Fourrn Im- 


PRESSION, 

The Castle Inn. With a Fron- 
tispiece. FirtH Epition 

In Kings’ Byways. Seconp 
IMPRESSION, 


By HENRY SETON 
MERRIMAN. 


The Vultures. Tuirp Impres- 
$10N 


SION. 
The Velvet Glove. Tuirp Im- 
PBESSION. 


The Isle of Unrest. With Illus- 
trations. FirtH [MpRESSION. 

Roden’s Corner. Tuirp Epr- 
TION, 

In _ Kedar’s Tents. E1GHTH 
Epition, 


The Grey Lady. New Epition. 
With 12 full-page Illustrations. 
The Sowers. Twenty-THIRD 

EpitTion. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


Eleanor. FirtH IMPRESSION. 
With II'ustrations by ALBERT 
STERNER. 

Helbeck of Bannisdale. Sixtu 
Epition, 

Sir George Tressady. Fourtu 
Epition. 


By Mrs. HODGSON 
BURNETT. 


The Making of a Marchioness. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


The Tragedy of the Korosko. 
With 40 full-page Illustrations., 
Uncle Bernac. With r2 full-page 
Illustrations. Seconp Epition. 
The Green Flag and other Tales 


of War and Sport. With a 
Frontispiece. 
By F. ANSTEY. 
The Brass Bottle. Tuirp Im- 


PRESSION, 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 


The Silver Skull. With 1:2 full 
page Illustration. Seconp Im- 
PRESSION. ; 

Little Anna Mark. With a 
Frontispiece. SeconD IMPRES- 


SION. 

The Black Douglas. With 8 full 
page lllustrations, TuHirp Im 
PRESSION. 

The Red Axe. With 8 full-page 
Illustrations, THirp IMPRES- 
SION, 

Cleg Kelly, Arab of the City. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO., will be happy to send a copy of their CATALOGUE post free on application. 





Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, WarsERLoo Pracz, S.W. 


b 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE TANGANYIKA | PROBLEM. An An Account of the Researches under- 
taken concerning the Existence of Marine Animals in Central Africa. By J. E. S. Moore, 
F.R.G S., Author of ‘To the Mountains of the Moon.” In 1 vol. royal 4to, containing numerous 
Illustrations in Colour and Black and White, Diagrams, New Maps, etc. Price 25s. net. 


EARLY TUSCAN ART. From the 12th to the 15th Centuries. By Sir W. 


MARTIN Conway, Slade Professcr of Fine Art in the University of Cambridge. In 1 vol. demy 
8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 75. 6d. net. 


CRAG AND HOUND IN LAKELAND. by CLaupe Benson. In 1 vol. 


demy 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. bByT.H.S. 


Escort, Author of ‘‘ Personal Forces of the Period,” etc. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


TRAVELS IN NORTH AND CENTRAL CHINA. By Joun Grant 


Bircu. Illustrated by numerous Reproductions from Photographs taken by the Author. 1 vol. 
demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


FROM THE FLEET IN THE FIFTIES: A History of the Crimean 
War. By Mrs. ToM KELLY. With which is incorporated LETTERS WRITTEN IN 1884-5-6 
by the Rev. S. KELSOoN STOTHERT, M.A., LL.D., Chaplain to the Naval Brigade. With a 
Preface by Vice-Admiral PowLretr. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. With numerous Illustrations by 
WILLIAM SIMPSON, R.I., Portraits, etc. 125. net. 


FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO: the First Traverse of Africa from South 
to North. By Ewart S. GROGAN and ArrHUR H.Suarp. Cheap and Revised Edition. In 
1 vol. demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated by Drawings by A. D. McCormick (from Sketches by E. S 
GROGAN), Photographs, and Photogravure Portraits of the Authors, Maps, etc. 7s. 6d. net. 


EAST OF PARIS: Sketches in the Gatinais, the Bourbonnais, and Champagne. 


By M. BeTHAM-Epwarps, Author of ‘‘ France of To-day,” etc. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. With 
Coloured Illustrations from Paintings by HENry E. DETMOLD. 7s. 6d. net. 


TRAVELS IN SPACE: A History of Aérial Navigation. By E. Srron 
VALENTINE and F. L. ToMLinson. With an Introduction by Sir HiRAM MAXIM, F.A.S. In 
1 vol. demy 8vo. Profusely Illustrated with Reproductions from Photographs and Old Prints. 
10s. 6d. net. 














New IMlustrated Edition. Charming Christmas Present, 

In 1 vol. large crown, containing numerous I]lustrations in In 1 vol. crown 4to, containing 23 Coloured Plates, IIlus- 
Colour and Black and White, reproduced from Paint- trating the ‘Text, reproduced from Paintings especially 
ings and Photographs, a new Portrait of the Author in pre pared for this Edi ition, with an Illustrated Cover. 
Colour from an Oil Painting. Price 6s. Price 6s. 

AYLWIN. AN ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 
By Turopore Watts-DunTon. By Tuomas Gray. 





UNCLE CHARLES. by Joun Srrance Winter, Author of “ Bootles’ 


aby,” etc. Ivol. 6s 


A PLEASANT ROGUE. by Lestiec Keirn, Author of “On Alien Shores,” 


‘*The Mischief Maker,” etc. 1 vol. 6s. 


BEYOND THE BOUNDARY. by M. Hamitron, Author of “Pcor 


Elizabeth,” ‘* The Dishonour of Frank Scott,” etc. 1 vol. 6s. 


A RESIDENT MAGISTRATE. by Basi. Marnan, Author of “A 


Daughter of the Veldt,” etc. 1 vol. 6s. 


Second Edition of A MEMORY INCARNATE. By Curtis 


YoRKE, Author of ‘* Hush,” *‘ Once,” etc. I vol. 35. 6a. 


A SOUL APART. By Avetine Serceant, Author of “The Story of a 


Penitent Soul.” 1 vol. 6s. 


Fourth Edition of JOHN OF GERISAU. By Joun Oxennam, 


Author of ‘‘ God's Prisoner,” ‘‘ Rising Fortunes,” etc. I vol. 6s. 


A KING’S WOMAN. by Karuarine Tynan, Author of “The Dear Irish 


Girl,” ‘*‘ A Union of Hearts,” etc. 1 vol. 6s. 
> 


THE SILENT BATTLE. By Mrs. C. N. Wituiamson, Author of “The 


Barn Stormers,” ‘* The New spaper Girl,” etc. Ivol. 6s. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Lrp., 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH ST., W 
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on “Rn Ideal Gift Book.” 


@ THE CIRL > fy 832 Pages of Readable Reading Copiously Illustrated. 


2) own ANNUAL PRICE 8/- 


In Hanpsome Crotu GILT, 
With Medallion Portrait of H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 
Or 9/6 in Cloth Gilt with Gilt Edges. 


GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL 


FOR 1902. 


“ No better gift-book for girls can be imagined.”"—British Weekly. 








THE ANNUAL contains LONG STORIES by NORMAN 
GALE, SARAH DOUDNEY, Virs. G. DE HORNE VALZEy, 
SARAH TYTLER, and M. H. CORNWALL LEGH. 





20 Shorter Tales by popular writers. 6 Practical Law Papers. 
7 Suggestive Papers on Girls’ Ambitions. 4 “Medicus” Papers. 


9 “Fidelio Club”: Papers for Pianoforte 6 of Dr. Schofield’s “Studies in Character.” 
Players. ' ‘ 2 
12 Papers on “How a Girl should Dress.” Household Hints, Cookery Recipes, Needle- 
9 Papers on Girls’ Employments. work (Plain and Fancy), Gardening, Music, 
40 of Ruth Lamb’s Chats “In the Twilight and a variety of other Helpful Papers for 
side by side.” Sensible Girls. 


“FH Magnificent Gift Book.” 


“ Breathes there a boy with soul so dead who never to his father said, ‘ Please will you buy me the Boy's Own 
Annual?’ No, we cannot believe it.”—Datly Chronicle. 


PRICE 8/= GonGur, 


Or in Cloth Gilt with Gilt Edges, 9/6 


BOY'S OWN ANNUAL 


832 Pages of Reading, with 12 Coloured Plates, 
and a profusion of other Pictures. 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL contains LONG STORIES 
by JOHN FINNEMORE, DAVID KER, J. HAVELOCK 
JERRAM, Dr. GORDON STABLES, PAUL BLAKE, JOHN 
A. HIGGINSON, ALFRED COLBECK, GEORGE MANVILLE 
FENN, and F. N. BOLTON. 
56 Shorter Tales; 39 Adventures on Land and Sea; 12 Papers 
on the Boy’s Aviary; 6 Boy’s Own Camera Club Papers; 12 
Fowl Management Papers; 11 Gardening Papers; 6 Papers 
on Dogs; 11 Rabbit Papers; 14 Pigeon Papers; 16 Cricket 
Papers; 20 Football Papers; 12 “What to do each Month,” 
by Dr. Gorpon Stastes, R.N. 
INDOOR AMUSEMENTS.—Brass Rubbing, Chess, Draughts, Drying Leaves, Coin Collecting, Mechanical 
Cricketers, Modelling, Paper Carving, Bamboo Work, Ping Pong, Sleight-of-Hand,” etc., etc. 


OuTDOOR SPORTS AND PASTIMES.—Angling, Athletics, Cycling, Skating, Fishing, Handball, Hockey, 
Ice Boating, Toboganning, Football, Cricket. 


And a host of other reading, eye-opening and helpful towards the formation of a true young manliness. 


‘*Here are more than 800 pages of sheer delight for | “Contains a whole library of good things.”—West- 
every boy from nine to ninety."—Practical Teacher. minster Gazette. 


Published at 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; Sold by all Booksellers. 
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Messrs. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


New List post free on application. 











Small folio, with Cover, Title-page, and End Papers, specially designed by 
WALTER CRANE, £3 35. net. 


THE ART OF WALTER CRANE. By P. G. Konopy. With 20 


Coloured Plates, 8 Photogravures, and 150 other Illustrations, representing all sides of the 
Artist’s work. 
*,* Also 100 Large-Paper copies on Arnold hand-made paper. Crown folio, printed in red and 
black throughout, £6 6s. net. 


Fcap. folio, £2 2s. net. 


FRANS HALS. By the Rev. G. S. Davies, M.A. With 12 Photogravure 
Plates and 45 other Illustrations. 

“It is by far the best book on Frans Hals which exists in English, and probably the most comprehensive that 
exists in any language.”—7imes. . . 

“With this superb work—the latest of Messrs. Bell & Sons’ unrivalled services to the literature of art— 
complete justice has been done to the great Dutch master. All that devoted research, all that a painstaking study 
of his work, all that the art of reproduction can do is here.”—Daily News. 

“Mr. Davies's large and handsome volume does at last full justice to the Haarlem painter. Indeed, geen 
approaching it in completeness has yet been published... . The author knows his subject through an 
through.”—S/andard. 








COMPLETION OF LADY DILKE’s WorK ON FRENCH ART IN THE XVIIItrH CENTURY. 
Imperial 8vo, 28s. net. 


FRENCH ENGRAVERS AND DRAUGHTSMEN OF THE 
XVIIIrH CENTURY. By Lapy DILKe. With 12 Photogravure Plates, 3 Facsimiles of 
Drawings in Red Chalk, and 33 other Illustrations. 

*,* Also a Large-Paper edition, with 2 extra Plates, folio, £2 25. net. 


Small 4to, ros. 6d. net. 


THE STUDY AND CRITICISM OF ITALIAN ART. By Berv- 

HARD BERENSON. Second Series. With 42 Illustrations. 

ConTENTS :—The Caen Sposalizio—Alessio Baldovinetti and the new “ Madonna”’ of the Louvre—A Word 
for Renaissance Churches—Certain Unrecognised Paintings by Masolino—An Unpublished Masterpiece by 
Filippino Lippi—The British Museum “ Raphael” Cartoon—An Altarpiece by Girolamo da Cremona—The 
Drawings of Andrea Mantegna—Rudiments of Connoisseurship. 





Post 8vo, 55. net. 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. By Roserr Clermont Wit, B.A. 


With 35 Illustrations. 


NEW WORK BY MR. J. HOLLAND ROSE. 
CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. = Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendices, by J. HOLLAND Rosk, M.A., Author of the ‘Life of Napoleon I.” 
3 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. net. With numerous Illustrations and Portraits from contemporary 
Paintings and Engravings. 








NEW VOLUME OF THE ENDYMION SERIES. 
POEMS BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. [Illustrated and Decorated 


by RoBerr ANNING BELL. With an Introduction by Professor WALTER RALEIGH, M.A. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
*,* Also a tall Paper edition on Japanese vellum, 125 copies only, 21s. net. 





THE BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. By Lorp Ronatp SurHERLAND 
Gower, F.S.A. With 2 Photogravure Plates and about go other Illustrations. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


*,.* This volume contains reproductions of a number of pictures which have never been photographed 
before, and are only known (if at all) through engravings. 


Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d, net. 


THE VITA NUOVA, OR NEW LIFE, OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. 


Translated from the Italian by FRANCES DE MEY. Printed at the Chiswick Pressin red and black, 





LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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THE correct application of heat by means of T U R KIS/A 


Home Turkish Bathing is a perfectly natural 
restorative of bodily powers and the only certain 
method of curing rheumatism, blood and skin 
diseases, kidney troubles, neuralgia, influenza, 
etc., etc. This method is now being adopted by ‘ 










































leading physicians, who proclaim its cures to be 
remarkable. See our testimonials. ¢ A B | “ fr. Bg 

THE GEM 30/- BATH CABINET ISA 
THE PRIVACY OF HOME ALL THE 
CURATIVE EFFECTS OF HEAT, AND 

_ 

TURKISH, RUSSIAN, MEDICATED, OR ” 
PERFUMED BATHS. OUTSIDE O 


PERFECT MEANS OF OBTAINING IN 
IN IT CAN BE ENJOYED LUXURIOUS rr i= 
The Great Feature «: our Cabinet is the —— 


splendid stove supplied and its absolute freedom 
from danger. Users of other Cabinets purchase them. 


We can supply stoves for inside or 
outside heating. 

If desired, we make Cabinets of special size 
and design. We have the strong endorsement of 
eminent physicians and scientists, and thousands 
of delighted users. Call and inspect the Cabinet, 
or send for valuable roo-page book, post free. 


We guarantee satisfaction to clients. 
Sole British Manufacturers of Cabinets, 
THE GEM SUPPLIES CO., Ltd., 
(No. 14 Dept.) 121, Newgate St.. London, E.C. 


Southalls’ Towels 


Sanitary, Antiseptic, Absorbent. 

THE ORIGINAL AND BEST. YN PACKETS containing one 
dozen, from 6d. to 2s. each, From all Drapers, Ladies’ Outfitters, 
and Chemists. A Sample Packet containing three size 0, and one 
each size 1, 2, and 4 Towels will be sent post free for eight stamps 
on a ey to the Lady Manager, 17, Bull Street, Birmingham. 

SOUTHALLS’ SANITARY SHEETS (for Accouchement) in 3 sizes, 
1/-, 2/-, and 2/6 each. 















A single application 
ACTS LIKE MAGIC. 
Of ali Chemists 1/14, 2/9, & 4/6 ; or post free from 
LEATH & ROSS, 
58, Duke St., Grosvenor Sqr., London, W. 
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Don’t Spoil Your Cigar For Distinct Delivery 

by cutting ai 5 pie heste, Senet leaves only NICO LE FR E R ES’ . Ltd i 


Hardtmuth’s Patent TALKING MACHINES 
Cigar Cutter and Piercer undoubtedly hold the market. Their Phonographs and Zono- 





: phones combine the latest improvements with the most moderate 
1s the handiest, most perfect contrivance for making a prices. The Zonophone is wonderful in its perfection, and 
cigar ready. It does not damage the end, but drills a its clear, distinct delivery provides fascinating home enter- 
clean hole, through which the smoke strikes the palate tainment. There is no more perfect talking machine than the 
cool and sweet. A good cigar is 25 per cent. better Zonophone made, and none with such purity of articulation, 





treated this way. Records for these machines are continually being added, and the 
At Salmon & Gluckstein’s Branches, Jewellers, Tobacco- programme can be freely changed. For Xmas these talking 
nists, and usual Dealers, machines make acceptable presents, 
A Gift f 
e Gift for the Season = Smoker will appreciate. Write for Illustrated No, 33 Catalogue, free to readers 
Nickel-Plated, 1/-,.0 Silver & Gold, from 10/6. THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


L. &C. HARDTMUTH, 


NICOLE FRERES, Ltd., 21, Ely Place, Holborn. 
12, Golden Lane, LONDON, E.C. i a j 
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THE BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITERS, 


FAMILIARLY KNOWN AS 


“Blicks” 








Have (among others) these advantages :— 


VISIBLE WRITING. PERMANENT ALIGNMENT. 
DIRECT PRINTING (No Ribbon). 
INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE. CHEAP UP-KEEP. 





Prices: 


No.7 =~ =- £11 fis. 
No. 5 ao @ £9 Os. 
Less LARGE CASH 


DISCOUNTS or 
EASY TIME PAYMENTS. 





Its OUTSTANDING POINTS are:— 
SMALL SIZE, GREAT STRENGTH, 
and MODERATE PRICE. 


Before you buy an old-fashioned and high-priced machine, investigate this matter. 
Send for our new Booklet, ‘CHOOSING A TYPEWRITER,” which will help 
you to judge the good points of ANY machine. 


Send for List No. 190, giving full particulars. 


THE BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER CO. 


Head Office: NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
New London Depot: 9, CHEAPSIDE. 
(West End Agency: 195, OXFORD STREET.) 
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EUGEN SANDOW 


SAYS 


I Cannot Explain 


within the limits of this page all the manifold advantages of my 
system of CURATIVE PHYSICAL CULTURE;; but, I have at 
considerable trouble and expense published a short but comprehen- 
sive and thoroughly practical treatise, setting out how the system can 
be applied to the cure of a great number of disorders. This I will 
send on application, WITHOUT CHARGE. The system is equally 
beneficial to MEN, WOMEN, and CHILDREN. I do not profess 
to cure all ailments; indeed I will only undertake such cases where 
the patients’ own MEDICAL MEN WOULD RECOMMEND My SYSTEM. 


Do you suffer from Indigestion? . - ‘ ‘ Write me 
From Constipation? . ‘ ‘ P i ‘ ‘ Write me 
From Insomnia? i P - P ‘ ; ‘ Write me 
From Weak Lungs? . ; ‘ : ‘ ‘ “ Write me 
From Lassitude and Nervous Depression? . “ Write me 
From Obesity and its train of attendant evils?. . Write me 
From the results of a Sedentary life? . ; . Write me 
From Over Indulgence. % , . : ‘ Write me 
From a Sluggish Liver? . . A . ‘ ‘ Write me 


in short, are you feeling in any way dissatisfied with your bodily condition, uneasy 
about the future, conscious that you no longer feel the joy in mere living that ought 
to be your birthright? If so, WRITE TO ME AT ONCE, and I will send you 
WITHOUT CHARGE the treatise referred to above, a handsome volume of 
fifty pages, on Curative Physical Culture as it it may be practised in your 
own home. Read what I say therein. 
Send me your name, address, age, and occupation, aad I will forward the 
book without delay. 


(Signed) EUGEN SANDOW, 
Postal Instruction Department D, 
17-18, Basinghall St., London, E.C. 
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a HOW TO No Drugs 


or 


Help. A cS Q U { ya E Medicines. 
AND STRENGTHEN 


Will-Power. 


His ingenious course of self-treatment first of all removes all impediments to energy 
and will-power such as:-NEURASTHENIA, absence of mind, insomnia, exhaustion and 
debility, headaches, trembling, timi*ity, trepidation, neuralgia, nervous pains, loss of appetite, 
indigestion, weak memory, confusion, fits of rage, alcoholism, nicotinism, hysteria, cowardice, 
absent-mindedness, lack of self-confidence, melancholia, stage-fright, fright of exams., bashfulness, etc. 





























Furthermore, an appendix has been added which gives an unfailing and permanent cure of 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


As a cure for neurasthenia and all the impediments to the development of energy, the following 
advantages can be claimed for this method :— 

It is infallible. 

It takes effect immediately, and effects a complete cure in a few weeks, according to the severity 
of the case. 

Even the weakest and most wanting in energy can start with the treatment immediately without 
any trouble, but with unfailing success. 

It requires no pecuniary outlay other than the daily cost of living. 

It is neither troublesome nor tedious, nor does it take up your valuable time. 

No expensive medicines are required, no course of treatment, no sojourn at bathing resorts, etc., 
no cold-water cure, massage, electrical treatment, hypnotism, etc., is necessary. 

It can be carried out without interrupting or interfering with your business duties or calling. 

It needs no assistance from a physician. 

It can be followed up unknown to those around you, and without the assistance of anyone. It lies 
solely in your own hands. 

After complete cure it is the surest means of preserving the health, a protection against any 
relapse. 

It is also an invaluable means for healthy people for strengthening and increasing mental and 
characteristic propensities. 

It strengthens the will, self-confidence, determination, develops energy and activity for reaching 
the highest aims. This is really ‘‘ what the world wants!” Etc., etc., etc. 


Numerous Testimonials Received Every Day. 


Send for Explanatory Prospectus, free from (Dept. 20) 


THE MODERN MEDICAL PUBLISHING CO., 
57 & 58, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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Nicole Fréres, Ltd., for Delightiul 
Musical Novelties for Xmas Gifts. 







Op. = 





Nothing can be Nicer in the Home 
than the celebrated Self-playing Polyphon and Regina Musical 
Boxes, as supplied by this leading house. They are delightful 
entertainment for musical parties, at-homes, and evening gatherings. 
The records include over 1000 different tunes, so that the selection 
can always be changed. 

Write for Catalogue No, 33, free to readers of THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


NICOLE FRERES, Ltd., 21, Ely Place, Holborn, London, E.C. 











A CHIME GLOCK ror II/3 


Has Hitherto Never Been Obtainable. 


PAIN BROS., however, are p)eased to state that they are now in 
a posiiion to offer this Novel and Unique Clock at this 
MARVELLOUSLY LOW Price. 


A Novel, 
Useful, 
Reliable, 
yet Inex- 
pensive Bi «saiety 


from 12/6 


Clock, to 26/- each. 


The 
“Dainty” Pen, 


11/3 = 
Illustrated 


The = Catalogue of 


; post free. = all Stationers, or 








of the Sole Whole- 
sale Agents: 


Chimes the }, $, and 4 Hours, Plays Several Bars of ‘‘ Home Sweet EYRE & 


Home” at the Hours, | " r 
pest howe. Clock in Nickelled Silver Case, with embellished Gilt : — a PSPOT TISWOODE 
ront and Glass Panel Sides. Reliable and Guaranteed Timekeeper. » 
Height 7}, width s$ inches. Easy” Pen, from Great New St.» 
11/3 Cash with order, or 2/6 with order and 2/- monthly until 12/6 is 8/- to 16/6 each. London, E.C. 
yaid. Money returned if not satisfactory. Fe a emis sagen ; 
Catalogue with 2,000 Illustrations Free. REDGED De eE ESTs Co SAFETY PRES. 


PAIN room nto, resents owe, HASTINGS. 




















REMARKABLE DISCOVERY that will interest every woman with superfluous hair. Perfectly safe 
treatment that permanently destroys the roots, fully described, FREE TO ALL. 

Hairy women need no longer despair. Out of the mass of failures has come a genuine success, Their unsight'y 
blemish can be so thoroughly destroyed that they themselves will wonder if they ever really had disfiguring hair. 

The Capi lus Mfg. Company are in sole possession of @ marvellous home method that removes superfluous 
hair for ever. It goes to the very root of the hair, and destroys its life, so that it will never grow again. 

The Company want it understood that this method is different entirely frcm the many powders, lotions, and 
cosmetics sold that only remove temporarily and hurt a delicate skin, while this new method removes the hair for all 
time, and is simple and harmless. 

t is a home treatment that any lady can easily use in her private apartments, and will permanently remove 
superfluous hair without pain. 

By sending your name and address to the Capillus Mfg. Company, No. 20, Century House, Regent 
Street, London, W., you will receive free a full description of this simple and remarkable method, which will 
enable you to remove all superfluous hair at home at a very slight expense. 

The description is mailed to you free in a perfectly plain and sealed envelope, and you should have no hesitancy 
in writing. You will be delighted to learn how easily and surely superfluous hair can be permanently and painlessly 
removed, and it will pay you to write to-day. Don’t neglect to do so. 
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PEARKS’ 


One The 
Price. Finest 


MOST 
— TEA 


in the 


ENJOYABLE wort. 


4,1, 3, 5,&14 
Ib. 


Packets 4 E . Tins. 


PEARKS’ STORES, 
6, Bayer Street, LONDON, E.C. 


200 Branches throughout England, Scotland, and Wales, 





also: 
Pearks’ Stores:—Henwood’s Arcade, Johannesburg. 
Peacock & Co., East London. 
Smith, Webster, & Co., Cape Town. 
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“ Refresh yourselves and feel the soothing 
pleasures of a dreamy rest.’ 


NESTOR GIANACLIS— 
CAIRO), 


‘The Premier Egyptian Cigarette 
for the last 20 years, and still of 
the same remarkable flavour and 
aroma. Beware of English-made 
so-called Egyptian Cigarettes, and 
see that each package bears the 
Government stamp. 


Of all Tobacconists and Stores 
throughout the world. and 


10, New Bond Street, London, W. 


























THE HOMES 
HEALTHFUL. 
Br--r--r--r! How cold! 


A common exclamation in Winter as 
one passes from the warm living rooms 
to the chilly, cheerless atmosphere 
that reigns elsewhere. 

A Hot Water System warms evenly 
and genially the entire house. Every 
room and hall becomes a snuggery. 


Send for our valuable Bookiet— 
“THE HOMES HEALTHFUL.” 


Post FREE. 


AMERICAN RADIATORCOMPANY 


Makers of AMERICAN RADIATORS 
and IDEAL BOILERS. 
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NOW ON SALE. 


OF 
CLEVERNESS 
FOR 


DECEMBER 


CONTAINS WITHIN ITS 160 PAGES OF READING MATTER 
OVER 50 BRILLIANT CONTRIBUTIONS, INCLUDING: 


Winning Him Back 

To a Singer 

The Queen's Song . 
Their Fortunate Escape 
The House of the Heart 


Anita Vivanti Chartres 
Victor Plarr 

Theodosia Garrison 

; ° #. G. 
Charles Hanson Towne 


Rose Leaves and Asparagus Tips. ;' a hae : . Fletcher Cowan 


The Whimperys Tradition 
Acquitted 

Hanging the Holly . 
Claret and Cream 

The Lay of the Lobste: 
From the Book of Love 
A Literary Agent 

A Bit of Colour 

The Immaculate One 
At Twilight ‘ 

The Cat and the Coin 
Santa's Soliloquy 


R G. B. Burgin 
Frank Dempster Sherman 
Clinton Scollard 
Edgar Saltus 

Albert Lee 

Elsa Barker 

. Owen Oliver 
Arthur Macy 

Felix Noél 

Myrtle Reed 

John Regnault Ellyson 
Aloysius Coll 


The Great Security Bank Mystir, : ; ; Isaac Anderson 


La Féte de Ma Femme 
Beauty's Passing 
Etoile du Soir 


Octave Pradels 
Marvin Dana 
Le I "icomte J. de Beaufort 


American Women and ‘Americ: in Me The Viscount de Santo- Thyrso 


The Maxims of Methuselah 
If Love had Wearied 

The Intruder 

A College Santa C laus 
Filling the Stocking 

Count Oguri’s Quest 
Love's Sacrament 

Petition 


Gelett Burgess 

John Winwood 

E ‘thel Watts Mumford 
Ralph Henry Barbour 
Felix Carmen 

Onoto Watanna 
Emery Pottle 
Constance Farmar 


ONE SHILLING. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, NEWSAGENTS, AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 
Publishing Office: 90-95 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


READY DECEMBER 15th. 
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ALCOHOLIC 
EXCESS “=: 


DISEASES 


eradicated at patient’s own home without inconvenience by 
TURVEY’S TREATMENT (the English Treatment). This 
treatment will perform all that is desired. It is safe, effec- 
tive, and permanent in its specific action upon all phases of 
the Alcoholic or Drug crave in either sex. Mr. THomas 
HowmgEs, of the Church of England Temperance Society 
(Author of ‘‘ Pictures and Problems from London Police 
Courts”), says, regarding his treatment of some of the most 
hopeless cases in London : “ The patients’ physical condi- 
tion rapidly improves, their depression of mind passes away, 
they become bright and hopeful, in fact newmen.” Extract 
from Lord Rosebery’s specch, House ot Lords, July 31st, 
1902: ‘‘ The real question before the House was whether 
Inebriety in a woman was curable or not. Mr. Thomas 
Holmes, the well-known worker, had asserted it was so, 
and had written him that it was his conviction that women 
could be cured of habits of intoxication” For Mr. 
Thomas Holmes’ testimony, see page 30 of ‘‘ Treatise 
on Disease” (post free). Write or call, 10 to 5. 
Medical Superintendent, * TACQUARU” CO,, 45, 
Amberley House, Norfolk St., Strand, London, W.C. 




















rtm ideal Irish 
Linen Shirts 
and Collars 


Direct from the Factory 


Assbirt and collar manufacturers 
supremacy is built upon 
pallty. We make the best, and 
cheapest. The 







materials are excellent. The fit 
and makin; rfection. Our goods 
are cuppiied Soca our factory, saving 
our customers all middle profits. 
There is no extra charge for making 
shirts to customer's pattern shirt. 


3 Leading Qualities: 


FULL DRESS. = aban ne 
Shamrock . } Doz. 22/6 ease say size of Collar worn. 
F and Colonial Postage 

Emerald .{ . 196 7: doz. Rhodesia 12,- doz. 
Erin ...% » 166 
Same qualities with short business feonts : 
21/- 18/- and 15/- per 3 Doz 

Undressed, 6 - per Doz. less. 


Tilustrated Price List of Collars, and patterns of Cambric 
and Wool Shirts and Irish Poplin Scarfs on request. 


Harper &Co., Royal Avenue, Belfast 


CASH WITH ORDER. 
ke 59 
g> \j MENE vowss 
S fos are superior to all other makes for cleanliness, 
comfort, and economy, May be obtained from all 
. Underclothing Houses and Chemists; or 2 dez. 
Yo. 1, 1/-; 1 doz. No, 2, ]/-; 1 doz. No. 
post free. A Free Sample of No, 1 se 
to any lady mentioning this paper. 


MISS HAYNES, 55, Fann 8t., London, E.C, 







































» 3 1/6 
nt post free 








TRUE HAIR GROWER. 


When I was bald | came into possession 
of the secret of a genuine hair grower. My 
hair grew to its present length in about 40 

ays. Hundreds of other sim lar cases. | 
am selling the marvellous preparation. To 
introduce it, I will post you a trial box in 
4%, Sealed plain Magee for only 2 stamps. Tr 

it, as I did, and convince yoursel 
Addres — 
. JOHN CRAVEN-BURLEIGH, 
(B.V.) 110, St. Mariin’s Lane, London 








4 Embodiment 
ZA of Strength 


_ 
VAS Simplicity 


Catalogue 


Y 


Gypewriter Co. 
14, Gracechureh St. 


LONDON, &.C. 
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ALCOHOL «x0 DRUG HABITS. 


A NEW HOME CURE. 


Warranted purely vegetable, free from narcotics, 


Put the ‘‘ boys’’ into good humour 
for Christmas by sending them 
along a box or two of 





containing no Quinine, Cinchona (bark) or similar 


e 
drugs, but a high-class up-to-date Physical Home 
ll a ar l ars Treatment which necessitates no hypodermic in- 
jections, and no loss of time from business, It can 


e taken privately with an 


ABSOLUTE CERTAINTY 
OF A PERMANENT CURE. 
Immediate effect of this treatment is calm, restful 
sleep, steady nerves, clear brain, and removal of all 
desire or need for alcoholic drink or drugs of an 
kind. Particulars and testimonials signed’ by well- 
known people may be obtained from 


A. HUTTON-DIXON, II, Kirkdale, 
Sydenham, S.E. 
All Correspondence sacredly confidential. 


The Deaf Hear. 


Deaf persons need no longer despair. Out of the mass of failures has come 

a genuine success. Head noises can be cured and the deaf made to hear so 

effectively that they wonder if they really were deaf. Particulars of a 

startling discovery, based upon the science of vibration, that will assist 
all persons suffering from deafness, fully described, free to all. 

The Murray Company are in sole possession of a marvellous home method that does what all other devices and 
treatments have been trying to do. This method has completely revolutionised the treatment for deafness, on account 
of bearing directly on the three causes producing deafness which were heretofore ignored by physicians. This new in- 
vention is the simplest, safest and the surest means toacompletecure. It is a home treatment that anyone can easily 
follow. The Company want it understood that this method is different or from all others; they do not claim this 
treatment will cure those who are so unfortunate as to have been born deaf, but to those who have once heard and 
lost their hearing through illness or disease, they offer a remedy which they believe has not and will not be equalled. 
FREE By sending your name and address to The MURRAY COMPANY, 9, CENTURY HOUSE 

REGENT ST., LONDON, W., you will receive free a full description of this remarkable method 
which will enable you to restore your hearing at a very slight expense. The description is posted to you free, and you 
will be delighted to learn how easily you can obtain relief. It will pay you to write to-day. Don’t neglect to do so. 


the finest Indians imported. Smoked 
everywhere by men who appreciate 
high-class cigars at a moderate price 
‘JJemadar’’ size, 4 in. long, 9/- for 50. 


If unobtaingble locally, send us 12d. stamps for Sample 
Selection ry booklet, ‘Satisfactory Smoking.” 


ELDON & THURLOW, 
Sole Importing Wholesale Agents, 


1 
80a Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 
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J. SUSMAN & CO., LTD., 
Dept. G20, Eastcheap, LONDON, E.C. 
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We have received an enormous number of unsolicited testimonials expressing 
the greatest delight and satisfaction with the beauty and quality of the Spoon. 






4v 


(a 
Sift 
READ ON TO THE END! 


The proprietors of the world-famed ‘‘ Provost” Oats have for some time felt a 
desire to present their customers with a SPOON which, like their porringer, would 
add to the enjoyment of a dish of porridge prepared from their unrivalled cereals. 

It has demanded much thought and skill on the part of the experts especially 
engaged to produce the exact article required, but a SPOON, satisfactory in all 
respects, has now been made which, without a doubt, will be much treasured by all 
who are fortunate enough to secure one. 


THE “PROVOST ’’ GIFT SPOON 


is heavily Silver-plated throughout. 


and the stem or handle has a beautiful original design in bas-relief most 
artistically engraved. Indeed, both the quality of the metal and the style of 
workmanship are of the highest possible character and excellence, and a 
notable specimen of the silversmith’s art. 

This SPOON will not tarnish, and even in constant use will wear for years. 

The size and shape of the SPOON are all the most fastidious could wish 
for, and there is no Name or Advertisement of any kind upon it. We guarantee 
our GIFT SPOON superior to any of the American Spoons advertised, and 
will return both Coupons and Cash if any customer is dissatisfied, 


YOU MAY GET ONE POST FREE, either 


(a) By forwarding 3 2-ib “Provost Oats’ Coupons and 6d. 
in cash, or 
(b) By forwarding 15 2-Ib. Coupons and no cash. 

N.B.—The Coupons are attached to all Packets ot ‘ Provost” Oats 
(sold everywhere), and, if desired, these Coupons can be used for either 
Porringers or Spoons. 

IT IS JUST THE SPOON for Porridge, and its size, depth, 
shape and high quality make it a quite handy spoon 
for a variety of purposes. 


It is a Charming Present, 


and consumers of Porridge would do well to save the Coupons and 
delight their young friends and children with a ‘GIFT SPOON” as a 
Christmas present. 


ATS 
Spoon 






















The “ Provost” Gift Spoon is manufactured for and registered 
by the proprietors of “ Provost” Oats, and will be obtainable in the 
manner mentioned above during the next twelve months. 


“PROVOST” OATS, COOKED IN A “PROVOST” PORRINGER, AND EATEN WITH A 
“PROVOST” SPOON: RESULT—PERFECT PORRIDGE. 


R. ROBINSON & SONS, Annan, N.B. 
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BENGER’S FOOD mee? ie 
‘It is retained whe: all 


is not only highly : : 
nutritive, but is most / ee ‘Medical — 
easily digested, and is 
so delicious that it is by its excellence estab- 
enjoyed by Infants, \Y lished a reputation of 
Invalids, Convales-* its own.” 


: Benger’s Food Is sold in tin 
. cents, and the Aged. aes by Chemists &c. everywhere 
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Exquisite Models. Perfect Fit. 
Wear. 


Guaranteed 
ta DIAGONAL 
eV x Re SEAM 


CORSETS 
Will not split | Nor tear in 
in the Seams | the Fabric. 
Made in White, Black, and all the 
Fashionable Colours and Shades in Italian 
Cloth, Satin, and Coutil; 4/11, 5/11, 
6/11, 7/11 per pair and upwards. 
THREE GOLD MEDALS. 

‘The best make of Corsets is the 
Y & N."—GENTLEWOMAN. 


CAUTION. 


See that the Registered Trade Mark 


“Y & N DIAGONAL SEAM,” 
is imprinted on every Corset and box. 
NO OTHERS ARE GENUINE. 

Sold by Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters 
throughout the United Kingdom and 
Colonies, 











The Advertisements in this Number of the 
“ Pall Mall Magazine” bear eloquent testimony 


to its value asa medium. No words of ours could add 
to the conviction carried by the names of so many 
well-known and successful Advertisers. 





a 


Start 1903 well 


by reserving space in the January (New Year’s) No., 
which closes for Press Nov. 30. Rates upon appli- 
cation to the 


| 
ircsstnnmasreit Manager, 18, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C. 
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“A Good Beginning is Half the Battle,” 


so start the day well by taking Van Houten’s Cocoa at 

breakfast. It not only nourishes and invigorates the body, 

but tones up the nervous system and gives force and energy 

for the day’s work. It is as delightful to the taste as it is 
beneficial to health. 





e 
Sold by all Grocers. Don’t forget to order a tin next timet 
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The mmm 


Gramophone 


is made in various styles from £3 3s. to £15 by 








His Master's Voice 


THE GRAMOPHONE AND TYPEWRITER, Ltd, 





There are several talking machines, there is only one Gramophone. 





PROGRESS. 


Great progress has been made in the science of sound reproduction 
during the past year, The Gramophone has been improved in every 
respect: we have a new concert sound box—new 1to-inch concert 
| records—improved recording. 


ARTISTIC MERIT. 


It is altogether needless to argue the point of the artistic merit of 
the Gramophone. The proof lies in the fact that— 


MADAME CALVE, 
KUBELIK, 
POL PLANCON, 


have, together with hundreds of the leading artistes of the day, made 
records for the Gramophone 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. | 


The most welcome Christmas present to old and young alike is a 

Gramophone. It never tires, it never wears out. The purchase of 

a new record makes the instrument a fresh source of delight—a novel 
| channel of education. Now is the time to buy a Gramophone, because 
| the latest improvements have converted the machine from a novel 
| and amusing entertainer into a scientific instrument, which reproduces 
the actual voices of the greatest artistes of the age. We have 10,000 
records on our catalogues, 


Che... 


Gramophone § Cypewriter, 


21, CITY ROAD, LONDON, Ec, £M4. 









































CHARITABLE APPEALS. 














National Incorporated Waifs’ Association 


(DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES). 
Patron of the Cripples’ Aid Branch: H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


THE DOORS OF THESE HOMES are never shut night or day. They are 
OPEN to the HOMELESS, FREELY, at all hours, all the year round. Branches 
of this Association are established or are being formed all over the kingdom. There 
is no waiting list. There is no intervention of patrons needful to secure admission. 
There is no system of voting or of election. There is no bar on grounds of age, 
sex, creed, birthplace, nationality, or physical health, or disabilities. 

2,892 Waifs were freely admitted in 1901, and during that year 7,887 were 
educated and maintained. Over 6,000 are now under the care of the Association, 
constituting the largest family of Orphan and Waif Children in the whole world, 
Nine souls are added to this great family every 24 hours. 

1,208 of the little inmates are Sick, Ailing, Helpless, Afflicted, or Incurable. 
These include the Blind, the Deaf and Dumb, the Deformed, the Maimed, and 
Infants under three years of age. 

Only one point is insisted upon—the actual destitution of the applicant. 
If destitute, olsnignion is immediate, unqualified, unhampered. 

ORPHAN WAIFS have already been RESCUED by the Homes. Of 
these 13,657 trained Boys and Girls have been successfully placed out in Canada and 
the Colonies. 1,053 Young Emigrants have been sent abroad this year. 27,000 
have been sent to Sea or PLACED IN SITUATIONS in Great Britain, etc. 

Some conception of the extent of this Christian and National Work may be 
formed from the fact that during the last Two Years no fewer than 5,771 Boys 
and Girls have been freely admitted. If all the admissions in the same time by 
all other existing Societies were totalled, the aggregate would be less than one- 
half the number admitted to these Institutions. No other Society admits freely so 
many cases of cruelly-treated Children brought by the N.S.P.C.C. 

This National Association is the unofficial Waifs’ Society of all the Churches, 
and it therefore makes indefeasible claims for countenance and support upon every 
Citizen, It is conducted on the broadest Christian basis, consistent with loyalty to 
the truths of the Gospel. There is a Church of England section and a Nonconformist 
section, every child being brought up in the religion of its parents. In par- 
ticular it is entitled to the aid of every Clergyman and Minister of Religion in England, 
for there are few districts throughout the country from which it has not admitted a 
child or children to its unconditional benefits. Of the 2,892 Waifs or Orphans freshly 
admitted during 1901, no fewer than 1,973 were received freely on the application 
of the Clergy and Nonconformist Ministers of various Denominations. 

The whole work is unquestionably alike “ beneficent and national” (as it has been 
described by His Majesty King Edward the Seventh). It is doing, as for 36 years it 
has done throughout all England, the task both of the Church and of the State. 
It is clearing the Streets and the Lanes of Waifs and Wastrels. No other agency 
can claim to do this, for no other Society searches for Children all over the 
Kingdom, or has ever dealt with so large a number in any one year or series of years, 
The annual admissions, for example, of free cases by the next largest Society average 
under 400, as compared with an annual average of nearly 3,000 entirely free 
admissions by this Association! The National Waifs’ Association has helped 
to empty the Prisons, the Workhouses, and the Reformatories of Child inmates. It 
has relieved local rates and national taxes, It has freely given ungrudging aid 
whenever the cry of a destitute child has reached it. 

. No really Destitute Orphan or Cruelly-treated Child has ever been refused 
aamission. 

Funds are urgently needed. £16 will maintain a child for twelve months; £10 
will cover the entire cost of Emigrating a Boy or Girl. £200 is required every day 
for FOOD alone. Our Bank Account is now HEAVILY OVERDRAWN. 

Even the SMALLEST GIFT will be GRATEFULLY ACCEPTED. 


BRASSEY, President. HOWARD WILLIAMS, Chairman of Council. 
WILLIAM FOWLER, Treasurer. T. J. BARNARDO, Founder and Director. 
GEORGE CODE, Hon. Secretary. 


Bankers : Londor and South-Western Bank ; and Prescott, Dimsdale & Co. 
Head Offices of the National Incorporated Waifs’ Association, 18 to 26, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E. 
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; CHARITABLE APPEALS. 














SONS OF THE CLERGY 


CORPORATION 


(Founded A.D, 1655.) (Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D, 1678,) 
For the Relief of Necessitous Clergymen, their Widows, Aged Single Daughters 
and Children of every Diocese of England and Wales. 


(President—THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. (Dice-(Dresident—EARL ECERTON OF TATTON. 
( Rev. Sir E. GRAHAM MOON, Barrt., M.A. 
Treasurers / Sirk REGINALD HANSON, Bart., LL.D., ALDERMAN. 
(Sir WILLIAM E. M. TOMLINSON, Barrt., M.P. 
By far the oldest, largest and most comprehensive of the Clergy Charities. 
Donors of Thirty Guineas and upwards are elected Governors of the Corporation. 
More Annual Subscriptions and Donations are urgently needed. 





LEGACIES also form a most important feature in the annual receipts of this ancient Society. 


SIR PACET BOWMAN, Bart., Regr., Corporation House, Bloomsbury Place, LONDON, W.C. 


CITY OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY. 


Established 1807. 


FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 


PATRON-—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
VICE-PATRON—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
The Patients (of whom 9,209 were relieved last year) are of both sexes and all ages, and are 
relieved on one letter of recommendation, however aggravated the case may be. 
ADDITIONAL FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing demands on the 
Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully received at the 


Institution, by 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 





35, FINsBpuRY SQUARE, Lonpon, E.C. 


ST. MARK’S HOSPITAL 


For Fistula and other Diseases of the Rectum. 


FOUNDED 1835. CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. ENTIRELY FREE. 











FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 
to pay off Bankers’ loan of £2,500, and to meet current expenses. 
£1,000 needed in new Annual Subscriptions. 





Bankers : MARTIN’S BANK, Limited, 68, Lombard Street, E.C. Treasurer: R, BIDDULPH MARTIN, Esq., M.P. 
Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by the Secretary. 


BRITISH ORPHAN ASYLUM, 


SLOUGH. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. Patroness—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


INSTITUTED 1827. For the Maintenance and Education of Orphans from all parts of the British Empire, 
whose parents were once in prosperous circumstances. Boys and girls are admitted between the ages of 7 and 
12, and are retained until 15. The Institution is unendowed, and the Directors earnestly appeal for Funds. 

Bankers: Messrs. Wiittams, Deacon’s Bank, Limited, 20, Birchin Lane, F.C. 
Offices : 62, Bishopsgate Street Within, E C. CHARLES T. HOSKINS, Secretary. 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS. 


Infant Orphan Asylum, 


WANSTEAD. 











Paton—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 





This Institution maintains and educates the Orphans of those who have occupied 
a fair social position. More than 4,500 have been admitted, and there are more 
than 500 on the books at the present time. They are received in earliest infancy, 
and retained till fifteen years of age. 


Funds are urgently needed to meet an expense of over £15,000, which 
has been incurred for the Re-drainage and Renovation of the Asylum. 





Bankers—WILLIAMS, DEACON’S BANK. 





A. HARDING GREEN, Secretary. 
Offices—63, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital. 


(MOORFIELDS EYE HOSPITAL), CITY ROAD, E.C. 
Founded 1804. 


NOW IN VERY GREAT NEED OF HELP, 
FIFTY BEDS CLOSED FOR WANT OF FUNDS. 


The Committee most earnestly appeal for NEW ANNUAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS to enable them 
to carry on the work of this national Charity. 


New Patients in 1901... nie ie 31 ,285 
Total attendances os ‘alk ‘es T 00,673 


All these Patients received relief gratuitously. 


Bankers: Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON'S BANK, Limited, 
20, Birchin Lane, E.C. 


ROBERT J. BLAND, Secretary. 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS. 

















British Home & Hospital for Incurables, 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1899.) 


HELPLESS —_— 
— HOPELESS 
Strength, Sympathy, & Shelter. H O Mi E L ESS 


A NATIONAL CHARITY, AND UNSECTARIAN. 
In addition to those in the HOME, there are over 300 Incurable Sufferers each receiving £20 a year. 


SUPPORT URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Bankers; Messrs. BARCLAY & CO., 54, Lombard St.,E.C. Chairman & Treasurer: F. A. BEYAN, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman and Treasurer: JOHN HAMPTON HALE, Esq. 


For Particulars apply to the Secretary, Mr. EDGAR PENMAN, 72, Cheapside, E.C. 



























































CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


HOMES FOR WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Patron:-HIs Majesty the KING. 
Patron of the “Children’s Union”: H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 





Although there are now over 3,000 little ones under the Society’s care, and although a total 
of over 9,000 have been rescued by its means from destitution, cruelty, and sin, there are hundreds, 
aay, thousands, of others, friendless and homeless, still waiting for our aid. 


PLEASE HELP US TO HELP THEM. 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Contributions, however small, will be gratefully received by the Secretary, 
Rev. E. de M. RUDOLF, Savoy Street, London, W.C. 








Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners’ Royal Benevolent Society. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
“There is Sorrow on the Sea.” 


THE SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ SOCIETY 1s telieved over HALF A, MILLION persons 


By this National Organisation and its Local Representatives everywhere—1. The Shipwrecked are earnestly cared for on the spot and 
sent home. 2, The Widow and Orphan are immediately sought out and succoured, 3. The Distressed Seafarer is at once charitably assisted. 
4. The Mariner and Fisherman are directly encouraged in self-help by availing themselves of the advantages of Membership. 

FUNDS ARE EARNESTLY APPEALED FOR. 

President; THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL CADOGAN, K.G. Secretary: G E MAUDE, Esq., 26, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, 

London, S.W. Bankers: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK, Ltd., Cockspur Street, London, §.W 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS. © 





A SPECIAL APPEAL. 


FIELD LANE RAGGED SCHOOLS, REFUGES, Ete. 


VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C. 











Established over Sixty Years. 





Never throughout the period of its eventful career has this Institution been carrying on 
so successful and so extensive a work as at the present time. Never has it been in such 
dire straits for lack of Funds. 

The Committee of Management, all active workers in the Institution itself, earnestly appeal for 
Contributions to enable them to press forward with undiminished zeal. 


No less than 3,000 benefited weekly during the Last Twelve Months. 
130 Boys educated, boarded, and trained in | 49,257 Attendances in the Bible Schools. 





the Industrial Schools. : 17,437 Attendances at Mothers’ Meetings. 
729 Men and Women sheltered in the Refuges. | 18,530 Portions of Broken Food distributed. 
(Of the last-named no less than 321 have Etc., etc. etc. 


Sees CN In addition to which there are Youths’ Institute 
P addition tc 2 s s 5 
5,916 Little Ones cared for in the Créche. the Poor and Sick are systematically visited and 


18,452 Attendances at the Ragged Church. helped in their homes, Temperance Society, Band 
23,472 Attendances at Adult Mission Services. | of Hope, Penny Banks, etc. 

Donations will be gratefully received, and may be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, W. A. BEVAN, 
Esq. (BARCLAY & Co., Ltp., Lombard Stree’), or to Mr. PEREGRINE PLATT, the Secretary 
of the Institution, at the above address, 


‘*He that hath mercy on the poor, tee is he.” 





PROVIDENCE (ROW) NIGHT REFUGE AND HOME, 


CRISPIN STREET, LONDON, E. 


Founded 1860 by ‘the late Rev. Dr. GILBERT. 





Trustes—LORD EDMUND TALBOT, M.P.; THE Hon. Mr. JUSTICE WALTON. 
STEPHEN WHITE, Esq.; E. J. BELLORD, Esq. 

EVERY night in the winter months, from November to May, food and shelter are provided, free of 
cost, to nearly 800 deserving homeless poor men, women, and children, absolutely irrespective of creed. 
Efforts are also made to start them in life again. 

In addition the Charity maintains a Free Soup Kitchen, a Home for 20 Servants, one for Women 
out of employment, and a Home of Rest at St. Albans, 

Contributions will be thankfully received by the Manager, J.1.W. GILBERT, Esq., B.A., 15, George 
Street, Mansion House, London, E.C, Cheques may be crossed London Joint Stock Bank, Ltd., 
Princes Street, E.C. 





WANTING FOOD, 
66 CRBELOW THE WANTING FIRING 


POVERTY LINE!”| WANTING CLOTHING, 


he Poor suffer terribly this Inclement weather. 
Will you aly | the ST. GILES’ CHRISTIAN MISSION to help them to help themselves ? 
CHRISTMAS DINNER FUND. 


BANKERS: Messrs. BARCLAY & CO., 54, LomBARD Street, E.C. 
SUPERINTENDENT: WILLIAM WHEATLEY, 4, AmpTon STREET, REGENT SQuare, Lonpon, W.C, 


ptt ss. 


BPs 





























PONE Ne FI UE SOE 


win tS peas vee ee 


Basis as ano aS 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS. 


KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 


PORTUGAL STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 

















Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 





Annual Expenditure -— = - . - £20,000 
Assured Income = - = = - 7 = 2,500 


Balance required ANNUALLY from vonepenry} 17.500 
Sources for Current Expenses = f ’ 





A SPECIAL APPEAL is also made for ; 


£75,000 
for ENLARGEMENT and IMPROVEMENTS. 














YOUR HELP IS EARNESTLY REQUESTED. 








Donations and New Annual Subscriptions will be thankfully received by 


CHARLES AWDRY, Treasurer; 
or H. S. TUNNARD, Secretary. 


THE LONDON CITY MISSION 


EMPLOYS 463 MISSIONARIES. 
FUNDS MUCH NEEDED. 


It is one of the oldest of the Home saiomary Decketies, having 
been founded by David Nasmith 


The City Missionary is a friend in the Homes of the people, where he 
expounds the Holy Scriptures ; whilst 124 Special Missionaries are ap- 
pointed to Cabmen, Coalies, Omnibusmen, Canal Boatmen, Navvies, 
Gasworkers, Railwaymen, Dockers, etc., including 25 to the Landlords, 
Barmen and Customers in over 8,000 Pub blic-houses, and 21 who visit 
solely amongst the Welsh, Jews, and Foreigners in London. 

















Some of the Results of the Society's Work 1901-1902: #1- 
Induced to attend Public Worship .. 6, 1208 New Communicants ., os - 1,720 
Restored to Church Membership Drunkards reclaimed .. ee Se $2 


LO. A. BEVAN, Esq. 
Secretaries—RE*. T. S. ARE hey gat bay REV. ROBERT DAWSON, B.A. 
Benkers—snssns. BARCLAY & CO,, Ltd., 54, L cas Street, E.C, 
Yjices—3, Bridewell Place, Tadite, E.C. 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING | 
Has again given a DONATION to the FUND for 


h H0 XMAS HAMPERS for POOR 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN. 


The EIGHTH ANNUAL APPEAL for SUBSCRIPTIONS to the Fund for providing a CHRISTMAS 
ENTERTAINMENT at the Guildhall (kindly granted by the Corporation) te RAGGED SCHOOL CHILDREN, 
and to supply Christmas Hampers, each containing a 2-lb. meat pie, a plum pudding, a substantial cake, a packet of tea, 
and a parcel of sweets, to.5,000 Poor Crippled Children who are on the register of the R.S.U. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS should be sent to the Little Cripples’ Christmas Fund, care 
of Sir WILLIAM TRELOAR, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
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There are many persons who “ catch cold” easily and 
are no sooner rid of one cold than another is upon 
them. This indicates that the system is below par, 
that they are lacking in vitality and need toning up. 
It is useless to resort to ordinary soothing cough 
mixtures, the continued use of which invariably do 


— harm than good. What is needed is a remedy 
such as 


Angiers 
Emulsion 


(PETROLEUM WITH HYPOPHOSPHITES) 


which acts upon the whole system, promoting appetite, 
aiding digestion, and improving nutrition, as well as 
soothing the lungs and air passages and strengthening 
their resistance to disease. Don’t wait until you catch 
cold, but begin at once with Angier’s Emulsion in 
moderate doses. It is pleasant to take and you will be 
surprised at its effect in preventing coughs and colds 


xii 








and inimproving appetite and digestion. If you already 
have a cough Angier’s Emulsion will relieve it, and 
will prevent more serious lung mischief. 


FREE SAMPLE 


On receipt of 3d. postage. Mention the PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
CAUTION.— Do not risk disappointment or worse by trying cheap imitations made 
with ordinary petroleum, but insist upon having the original. 
Of all Chemists and Drug Stores, 1/14, 2/9, and 4/6. 


8 ME GS RET 
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Angiers Throat Tablets 


These throat tablets are composed of our specially purified petroleum, combined with pure elm 
bark and other valuable ingredients. They are pleasant to take, and do not contain an atom of 
any narcotic or other injurious drug. While not having the same constitutional action as the 
Emulsion, their marked local soothing effect upon the mucous membrane of the throat and 
adjacent structures is just what is needed for acute coughs, irritation of the throat, hoarseness, 
huskiness, dryness, and those peculiar throat affections common to public speakers, and all who 
are obliged to use their voice to excess. A point greatly in their favour is that, unlike other 
throat tablets, they benefit the digestive organs and promote normal bowel action. Samples post 


free on request. Angier's Throat Tablets are put up in boxes of seventy-two at 1/134, of chemists 
and drug stores, or post free from 


THE ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Ltd., 32 Snow Hill, LONDON, E.C. 
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\GEST, 
S UNIVERSAL ENEMY oma A) 


LONDON LADY’S TESTIMONY 


Valuable testimony to the value of Bile Beans for Bilious- 
ness, as a cure for chronic cases of Indigestion, is furnished 
by Miss E. Sefton, a member of the staff of the London County 
Asylum, Colney Hatch. Miss SEFTON says :— 
































“‘I have been a martyr to Indigestion and Biliousness nearly all my life, and 
during the past three years I felt my health failing me; so pronounced, in fact, 
was my decline in this period that I thought I should be unable to retain 
my situation. I became depressed, lacked spirit and energy, and could get no 
sleep at night owing to pains in my back and shoulders. Then I sent for a 
sample of Bile Beans, and they so benefited me I bought a box at once. Only 
those who have tried them could credit the difference they made in me. Now 
I feel a different woman, I enjoy my food, and can work with pleasure. You 
can make what use you like of this letter.’’ 















Bile Beans for Biliousness are a certain cure for SAM PLE BOX FR 
headache, influenza, constipation, piles, liver 
trouble, bad breath, rheumatism, colds, liver 


i indigeésti . i771NeSS Sample Box of Bile 
chill, indigéstion, flatulence, dizziness, P 
buzzing in the head, debility, anzemia, Beans and a book FREE SAMPLE 
and all female ailments. Of all chemists, on Bee and diges- COUPON 
or post free from the Bile Bean Mfg. | "Y¢ — given . 
Co., 119, London Wall, London, | @¥@Y free. Send —— 
E.C., on receipt of price, 1/1} this Coupon and } Pad? Mall 
and 2/9 per box. (Large 1d. stamp to cover | Magazine, 
box contains 3 times quan- ea Dec., 
tity small size.) Sold oT ae er ee ee 
5 Co.'s Central Dis- 
only in sealed boxes, | tributing Depét, 
NEVER loose. Greek St., Leeds. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST SPECIFIC 
ile 
CANS 


FOR 


LMiousnes. 
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(Deri ject Dhysical Development | 
Y 


Taught oy. mail - — in your own home 


— 


Sr = = 
= (4 


Add 
7 ten years 
to your life ana 
\ always feel 


accomplishes 
this for you. 


. in every walk of life 
4 should have a keen 
interest in their phy- 
sical welfare. Par- 
ticularly should City 


en, Merchants, 

Bookkeepers, Office Men, and others of sedentary 
occupations, look after their physical being. Ten 
minutes each day devoted to intelligent, systematic, 
persistent exercise will actually add years to one’s 
life—a benefit which can hardly be measured in 
vounds and pence. We are successfully teaching 
The Stone Method of Scientific Physical Culture 
to men and women in every part of the world. It 
4 requires only ten minutes each day, in your own 
room, just before retiring, or upon arising. No 
® apparatus whatever is required, and you will be put 
to no extra expense aside from our moderate — 
is a system o 

The Stone Method 's,2..s7s*" .° 
ertion, by which more exercise is actually obtained 
in ten minutes than by the use of apparatus two 
hours. The exercises are rational, moderate, and 
are taught by an instructor who is thoroughly versed 
in physiology. Does not overtax the heart. Will 
reduce weight or increase it. Our pupils are of 
boM sexes, and range in age from five to eighty-five 
years. The Stone Method embraces a thorough 
course in deep breathing without extra expense 


receive quite as 
much benefit from 
The Stone Method 
of Scientific Phy- 
sical Culture as 


men. No woman 

desires the same muscular development that she 
admires in men. This proves again the desirability 
of our individual instruction. In every case we 
take into consideratien the occupation, habits, mode 
of living, and the object which the pupil desires to 
attain, and give instructions accordingly. We can 
insure perfect health, a good complexion, and when 
desired an increased chest (or bust) development; 
we can increase ie weight or reduce it; we can fill 
out those hollow places and give the form that 
beautiful contour so much desired. We can also 
reduce the abdomen aoney — ae night. 
is the only physical instructor 

Mr. Stone paying special attention to women 
and children. He is ably assisted in this depart- 
ment by Mrs. Howard, who has had a very extensive 
experience, and who alone ovens and answers letters 
of a Private nature. Confidential letters may be 
addressed “ Mrs. Howard, c/o the Stone School.” 
BOOKLETS FREE. “hs 
prepared 

a booklet for men, and one for women, fully 
describing The Stone Method and our plan of 
postal instruction. These booklets contain photo 
graphs from life of those who have perfected them- 
selves physically by The Stone Method. SENT 
FREE with measurement blank and testimonials. 


Tue STONE SCHOOL 
or PHysicAL CuLTURE 


LONDON, W.C. 
\ 1610 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 








a 











10,Wenham House, 4, Bloomsbury Street, | 
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Waterman's 
Ipc’ 


— 


fOUNTAIN. 








Don’t Dip; Dip-no-More. 


Who are the people who Dip-no-more? 
They are sensible, brisk, and busy men, 
Buying Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pen. 
Counting the old-time dipper a bore, 
They swear for ever to Dip-no-more. 


WATERMAN’S 
Ideal Fountain Pen 


is, of all Fountain Pens, the best pen. There 
is none so good in writing qualities as this; 
no sudden stops, leakage, or other uncer- 
tainty. Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen 
is certain and sure. It cannot go wrong. 


IT NEITHER GIVES IN NOR GIVES 
P, BUT KEEPS WRITING. 


OVER 2,000,000 WORDS with ONE PEN. 


Mr. FRANKFORT MOORE, the eminent Novelist, writes : 

‘*It may interest you to know that this letter is 
written wi h a WATERMAN’S IDEAL FOUNT- 
AIN PEN, which | bought in Ireland nine years 
ago, and which, I fancy. has made a record un- 
equalled since the worl began. Without a single 
change of nib during all this time —without a single 
incapacitating accident, it has written considerably 
over Two Million Words, and it is as good to-day 
as it was the day I bought it!” 


From 4 O/G upwards 
of Stationers, Jewellers, Dealers, etc. 


The handsome Chased Cases in Gold 
and Silver make delightful Xmas, 
New Year, and other Presentations. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 
12, GOLDEN LANE, LONDON, E.C, 
(New York: 173, BROADWAY.) 
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For Yuletide Happiness. 


The tobacco for perfect pleasure 
during this season of world- 
wide peace. ‘The brand 
you’re needing for unmixed 
joy in pipe smoking. 

Sold only in 4-lb. tins at 2/- each, 
at most Tobacconists. If not at 


yours, send us 2/2 for sample tin 

The more tried—the more sold. 

rhomson & Porteous, Edinburgh. 
Or to London Agents 


Foyle & Sons, 37 Houndsditch, 
F¢ 


SMC°LON 








CLUB, BANQUET and 
HOLIDAY HEADACHES QUICKLY 


CURED 


WITH 


BROMO-SELTZER 


This successful American Remedy is an effervescent 
powder taken in water. Contains no cocaine or mor- 
phine. Does not depress the heart. It gives instant 
relief in cases of Brain Fag, Nervous, Sick or Bilious 
Headaches. Money refunded where it fails to cure. 


Three sizes—13}d., 2s. 3d., and 4s. 6d. 


EFFERVESCENT but not GASS-Y, 


THE EMERSON DRUG ourent. 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London. E.C. 





























Premier Bath 
Cahinet 


“The Times ” 


System of Easy 
Payment. 
You may have the 
unequalled pleasure of 
taking 


TURKISH- 
RUSSIAN 
BATHS 


at home at a cost of 
only 
15d 
2 7 
Turkish Baths are Labeda hg curative, 
keep the healthy strong, strengthen the weak ; 
cure Rheumatism, all Blood Diseases,as will 
no other treatment, by forcing all impurities 
through the pores. The Premier Cabinet is constructed on 
four steel frames, with hygienic rubber-faced cloth, folding up into 
two-inch space, 1s self-purifying, and therefore superior to those 
Cabinets built of wood or on wood frames, which warp and absorb 
effete matters. With the Premier Cabinet is included a 
perfect Inside Safety Heater (Outside Heater fitted at extra cost), 
and a 100o-page Buok of Advice and Formula), whereby Hot Air 
and Vapour Baths may be enjoyed with all ease and luxury, 
WE EMPLOY NO AGENTS. 

We sell direct at Makers’ Prices, 30/-, 50/-, and 
70/-,and pay carriage. We guarantee satisfaction, 
and allow 30 days’ trial. Our Illustrated Catalogue No, 4 
gives all particulars. Write for it to-day, mentioning Padi Mail 
Magazine, when a FREE copy of a valuable book, ** The Natural 
Method of Promoting Health and Strength,” will also be sent. 


PREMIER TURKISH BATH _CO., 
(Dept. 4,) 119, Regent Street, London, W. 


CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 


Whooping 

Cough, 

Croup, 

Asthma, 
Bronchitis, 

Influenza, 
Distressing 
Coughs in 
Young or Old. 
Don’t Fail to use Creso.ene for the distressing 
and often fatal affections for which it is recom- 
mended. For more than twenty years we have had 
the most conclusive assurances that there is nothing 
better. The sleeping room quickly becomes per- 
meated with the germ destroying vapor which is 
inhaled with every breath of the sleeping patient. 


CRESOLENE is a safeguard for those with a tendency 
to consumption or bronchitis. Of all chemists. 


Write for descriptive pamphlet free from 


ALLEN & HANBURYS, Ltd., Lombard St., London. 
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Gets the hair back, Puts the hair right, Keeps the hair right. 


WHO SAY SO? 
Commander T. WOLFE MURRAY, R.N. | The Hon. Mrs. GORDON writes— 








“c 


on . — N 2 Stree k 
“ Trobridge, Crediton, 18th June, 1902. 3, Northumberland Str et, py cme ‘el 
st, 19 
‘“‘T have found ‘Tatcho’ of distinct benefit to my ‘“‘The Hon. Mrs. Gordon has derived much benefit from 
hair.” * Tatcho.’” 


LADY SYKES— 


“* Mayfair, W. 
***Tatcho’ has entirely renovated my hair.” 


Major-General KEATE 


** High Croft, Winchester. 
**T find ‘ Tatcho’ excellent, and better thaa anything I 
have ever tried in the course of a long life. I could not 
have believed that any Preparation could do so much 
good in so short a time. 


PRINCESS EUGENIE CRISTO- 
FOROS PALCGELOGUE— 


“© Tatcho’ is invaluable. [ would not be without i 


on any account.—Belvedere Hotel, Kensington, 


Colonel BAGOT-CHESTER— 


‘* Zetland House, Maidenhead. 
**T well know how valuable ‘ Tatcho’ is.’ 


Colonel PERRY— 


** Royal Hibernian Hotel, Dawson Street, 
: * Dublin. 
6 6 Tatcho’ is wonderful, and all to whom I recommend 
it praise it. I hope others have advised the use of 
*Tatcho’ as I have. 




















‘““TATCHO” is a delightful Preparation, the colour of whicke, pe froma all onal, neither greasy nor sticky. 
“TATCHO” will entirely banish that dead and dingy look of the hair. 
“TATCHO” will ward off the approach of greyness. ] : 
“TATCHO” is invaluable to those suffering com actual loss of hair. It is a powerful stimulant, and will force 
fresh growth. 
“TATCHO” is not a dye, and contains no harmful ingredient. 
 TATCHO” is sold by all Chemists and Stores throughout the world, in eee at 1/-, 2/9, and 5/-. 
Australian Depdét, 76, Pitr Street, Sypney, N.S 


2! S sue TRIAL BOTTLE 1/10 carr. paid. 
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GLOBE 























Hopes 

to help 
you to a 
bright 
Yule-tide. 





GLOBE POLISH 
will not scratch metal, 
nor injure skin of user. 
Sold Everywhere. 

Raimes & Co, Ltd., 
Tredegar Road, Low, 
London, E.. and 
Stockton-on-Tees. 






























































POLISH 
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eee | (RILEY'S 
. a BEDSTEADS. 


BEDDING, WIRE MATTRESSES, COTS, AND 
BEDROOM FURNISHINGS DIRECT FROM WORKS. 


QUALITY, FiT & FINISH-BEST PossiBLe. 
CHEAPER, NEWER, & CLEANER THAN SHOP STOCKS. 
Prompt Delivery; Carriage Paid; Packing Free. 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH, OR CREDIT TERMS ARRANGED. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS, 
GIVING FULL. OETAILS (POST ‘FREE). 


Chas. RILEY, Moor St., BIRMINGHAM. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 








YOU CANNOT 


THINK 
WITHOUT FACTS 


SHOOT A MAN Out or a Cannon 


into a prairie where he is isolated from everything and everybody, and command him to think, 

and he wil) accomplish nothing. A man cannot think without something to think about; 

cannot build without something to build on; cannot construct without material with which 

to construct. As well attempt to build a ship without material as to reach a wise conclusion 
without facts. The man who can investigate a proposition that means 
health to his family and himself, and won’t do it, is not honest with his 
family or himself. We have something that is worth your investigation. 
We claim we can offer you surer means for obtaining and preserving 
health than you have yet heard of. You cannot say that this is not so without 
investigating facts. We are willing to put facts tefore you; with them 
you can form your own conclusion, without them you have no right te 
form a conclusion. The enormous sale of “Century” Cabinets stands for 
all we claim for the regular taking of Hot Air and Vapour Baths. 


Write us to-day. Ask for illustrated Catalogue No. 6, and kindly 
mention Patt MALL Magazine. 


Heated from outside or inside. Century Thermal Bath Cabinet, Ltd., 


Dept. 6, 203, Regent St., London, W. 


RATOR 














rea, 





Black a Ry <e rat he 5/6 Kropp Duplex Strop .. ; me ie 
Ivory Handle isa We 7/6 Kropp Strop Paste ... - pin, 
Pair, Ivory Handles, in Russia Leather Case 21/- | Kropp Badger Hair Shaving Brush, ry (6, 7/6&10/6 


Wholesale: OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., LONDON, W. 
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BELL'S TOBACCO. 


“THREE NUNS” 


You will not tire of this Tobacco, if you once fall a victim 

to its indefinable charm, and if you can’t get “ Three 

Nuns” you probably won’t smoke. It is uncommon and 

fascinating to a remarkable degree. In response to the 

demand for a stronger Tobacco of similar flavour, we sell 
the “ King’s Head” Tobacco at a similar price. 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE at Sd. per ounce. 
In 1 oz. Packets, and 2 oz. and 4 oz, Tins. 
J. & F. BELL, Lro. GLaAsGow. 








2g Os 


HOICE FLAVOUR 


REG'STERED 
DESIGn 


MIXED 
CIXD XL] 3 
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So 25 At Ses 
© = 0 45", 


THE WORLD- FAMED 


ANGELGS suavee. 
purchased by Royalts-4- the Worlds Greatest Musicic 


HE MOST PERFECT + ARTISTIC IN TOUGH EXPRESSION: 


€AN BE OBTAINED AS 
PIANO-PLAYER ONLY 
or with ORCHESTRAL ORGAN COMBINED 


With the ANGELUS 


YOU CAN PRODUCE THE FOLLOWING EFFECTS: 


PIANO PLAYING ALONE PIANO WITH VOICE 
ORCHESTRAL ORGAN PIANO WITH VIOLIN OR 
ALONE FLUTE 


PIANO WITH FULL ORCHESTRAL ORGAN COMBINED. 





TESTIMONIAL from 
MDME. CLARA BUTT 


“ I think the‘ ANGELUS’ splendid! Apart from 
the pleasure it gives one I am sure it is in- 
structive in every sense of the word, I have 
heard all the other inventions of this kind, but 
the ‘ANGELUS'’ is far and away the Best.” 











_FULL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE FROM: 
J. HERBERT MARSHALL, 
Regent House, 233* co Street, London, W. 








“SWAN” 


Fountain 
Pens * 


Supersede dirty ink 
pots, rusty steel nibs, 
pen holders, wipers, 
etc, 4 
Plain or 
Make a daintily 
Writing a mounted 


Pleasure in Silver, Rolled Wonderful progress has been made 
: Gold, or in Incandescent Gas lighting. The 
18ct. Gold, .. . high-water mark is reached in the 
Patent WELSBACH-KERN BURNER 
10/6 to and MANTLE. 
£20 These Manties and Burners 
ss a give a light equal to 75 Candle 
SOLD BY ALL pny hy omg only 3 feet of 
STATIONERS. Comfortable reading, clean- 
Catalogue Free. liness and pure air in your home. 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 93, Cheapside, E.C. ; Refuse substitutes fer Welsbach. 
95a, Regent St., W., 3, Exchange St., Manchester, Mantles, 6d. Burner complete, 4/-. 
and 37, Ave. de l’Opera, Paris. Of all Ironmongers, Gasfitters, &c. 
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SS MONEY-INFLUENCE 
SUCCESS—HAPPINESS 


Do you know that perhaps such a simple thing as a little book might help 
you quickly toward these things? Do you know that it is a free book too? 
That it deals with a scientific explanation of “ Personal Magnetism ”—the 
effect of one mind on another? ‘That hundreds and hundreds of people 
have profited by it and are to-day exultant and happy in their wondrous 
new-found power? Are youa scoffer, or a thinker? Would you praise or con- 
demn a thing without thorough investigation ? Are you despondent, negative, 
unpopular, lacking encrgy and courage, powerless over others, fettered by 
circumstances, customs, and conventionalities? Send for that Book! 

We can send you free a handsomely illustrated book that 
FREE. will set your brain atingling with new thoughts—with sug- 

gestions, ideas and possibilities you never dreamed of. It is 
entitled “ THE ‘POWER WITHIN.” It deals with practical hypnotism, personal 
magnetism and nerve control. It is plain and easy to read. It is meant for 
use in daily life. Enclose 1¢. stamp for return postage. Address: 


Dept. 306, PSYCHIC RESEARCH CO., TEMULESHAMESR® LONDON, EC. 
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| THE AEROGRAPH Is 


of great ass stane to the artist 

Black and Whte and Water- ce tags 
Drawings, Finishing Photographic 
Enlargements, Pieparing Work 
for Process Engraving, Litho- 
graphic Work, ‘Tapestry 
Painting, Pattern De- 


(BRITISH 
UNSHRINK- 


coration, etc, Great Larger 
rapidity and instruments 
— for Mural Decora- ABLE 
results. tion, General Paint- 
ing, Lime Wash, and QUARANTEED 
the like Es 1 Ai 
iaeeanent — i WOLSEY Garments never shrink, and as a proof 
prices and particulars to— of good faith, the Manufacturers will replace, 
free of charge, any garment shrunk in washing. 
THE AEROGRAPH Co., Ltd., For Men, W En wear, in all sizes, 
80, Memorial Hall Buildings, i all Drapers, Hosiers, and Outfitters. 














Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


HITCHING’S sn BABY CARS. 


As supplied to T.M. The King and Queen and Royal Family. 


(86, NEW BOND STREET, \ gorner 
LONDON, 329, 331, OXFORD STREET,/! Block. 
8, ST. GEORGE'S PLACE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 
f fy. 3 sT. 
LIVERPOOL { (65, "c7, buxe sr. MANCHESTER | 224.°',Pcane: 
Bankers—LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK. 








HEITOCHINGS, Lid., are the Premier Manufacturers of High Grade 
Baby Carriages in the World, having Special Facilities for the Supply 
- J. ko tat of High Grade Carriages at the Lowest Prices. 
susik- eeciennaieaes BABY CARRIAGES, from 2 to 25 Guineas. 
BABY CARS, from 2 to 20 Guineas. 


Pictorial List Post Free. Telegrams : ‘‘HITCHING, LONDON.’ Telephone: ‘'2543, GERRARD.” 











wy 
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BRAND'S 
ESSENCE 
" BEEF. 


For INVALIDS. 


Prepared from Finest Meat. 





Prescribed by Leading Physicians all 
over the World. 








ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 





Price Lists of Invalid Specialties free on 
application to 


BRAND & CO., LTD., 


MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 





RICONES THU SOVEAR SAMINORI ESSER 





Navy Cut 


A FIRST-CLASS PIPE TOBACCO. 


SWEET AND COOL. § Soild in 3 Strengths. 


MILD - - - MEDIUM .- - - FULL. 
loz. & 20z. foil Pkts. 202z., } Ib. & 3 Ib. Tins. 
doeailattalapenace 


TADDY'S CELEBRATED TOBACCOS 
MYRTLE GROVE for Pipe or Cigarette 
RAMPART MIXTURE .. Mild and Cool 
IMPERIAL TOBACCO... Ripe and Full—Fine Cut 
ORBIT BRAND........... Sweetened and Mellow 
GRAPNEL MIXTURE Fine Virginia and Latakia 

1oz. & 202. foil Pkts. 202. & { Ib. Tins. 


CAN BE OBTAINED OF ALL TOBACCONISTS 


TAD DYASKCO ESTs OMEARSIMINORIESKES 





















SMOKE 





EL DESTINO 
Cigars are manufactured 
in Mexico from the finest 
selected Tobaccos, grown 
on our own plantations, 
and for flavour and quality 
cannot be surpassed by 
any other cigar in the 
world at the price. . 

SOLD BY ALL TOBACCONISTS 


At 2d., 3d., and 4d. each. 


NOTE,.-—If you cannot obtain the 
Et DVestixo Cigars from your Cigar 
Merchant, write to SPIEKS & POND'S 
STURES, J Dept., 38, New Bridge 
Street, E.C., with whom We have arranged 
tosend, post free, on receipt of P.U.U. or 
stamps for Is., a sample paccet containing 
one 2d , two 3d., and one 4d. Cigar. 
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More than half the troubles 

of Infant Life might be 

avoided if greater care was 

exercised in giving a suit- 
able food. 





Write for Free Pamphlet on 
“Feeding and Management.” 





PROGRESSIVE diet adapted to 
the growing capacity of the 
Infant’s digestion. Free from 

deleterious organisms and the pro- 
ducts of their growth. Wide experience 
proves that Infants fed on the “ Allen- 
burys”? Foods thrive and sleep well, 
and are contented and happy, being 
saved from the disorders and digestive 
troubles common to those fed on farina- 
ceous foods, condensed milk, or even 
cow’s milk. 





Milk Food No. I. 


From birth to three 
months of age. 


Milk Food No. 2. 


From three to six 
months of age. 


Malted Food No. 3. 


From six months 
and upwards. 


Allen & Hanburys 


Plough Court, oombard Street, 
LONDON. 





JEWELLERY SALE 


XMAS PRESENTS. 


You may live a good many years in the world with 
out again meeting with such a chance to buy GOOD 
JEWELLERY CHEAP as now presents itself in 


GRENFELL FRAZIER &CO.’S GREAT SALE. 


The pulling down of our premises makes it absolutely 
necessary that every article shou'd be sold, and the 
fact that everything in our catalogue has been reduced 
from 20 per cent. to 30 per cent. proves beyond doubt 
the genuineness of this sale. 

This is the first sale arranged by us, and we want 
you to take full advantage of it. 


Write to-day for our CATALOGUE sent FREE. 


GRENFELL FRAZIER & CO., * FOGWARER<., 

















ALL ABOUT: **s*s**e222 2288 


-------- TYBURN TREE 


FREE 10 OUK GUSTOMERS. 

The demolition of our premises 
removes one of the most historical and 
interesting pieces of old London. They 
were originally an inn, the balcony 
being used for over 100 years by the 
Sheriffs of London, to witness the 
executions at Tyburn. the famous 
gallows where Jack Sheppard, Turpin, 
and other criminals were executed. 

We are therefore issuing the only 
history of Tyburn ever published, in 
the form of a beautiful Souvenir, a copy 
of which we ip pe sent free to all 
purchasers.—G. FRAZIER ¢ 
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A Charming Xmas Present for the Youngsters § 


|A LIFE-SIZE DOLL 2/~ 


‘‘Baby’s Clothes will now Fit Dollie.’’ 


For 2/- Postal Order we 
will send you post free this 
Life-size Doll, which is 24 
feet high, and can wear 
baby’s clothes. When 
stuffed, this doll is an exact 
reproduc tion in fast colours 
of a hand-painted French 
creation, done on extra 
heavy cloth that will not 
tear. The workmanship is 
perfect, the colour effects 
the very finest. The doll is 
intended to be stuffed. It 
is this century’s model of 
the old-fashioned Rag Doll 
that Grandma used to make, 
and would make Grandma 
open her eyes in wonder. 
Dollie is printed with 
Golden Hair, Rosy Cheeks, 
Brown Eyes, Kid-Coloured 
3ody, Red Stockings, 
Black Shoes, and will stand 
alone. If Mamma can 
donate one of baby’s out- 
grown dresses that her little 
daughter can put on and off, 
button and unbutton, to her 
heart's desire, the Life-size 
Doli will live in that child's 
memory long after child- 
hood days have passed. 
These dolls are sold all the 
year round, Address: 


ART FABRIC MILLS (Doll Dept, 168 N.) 
75, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 


Orders for the Colonies or Abroad must be accompanied with : 
sd. extra for postage. 
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The “LIGHT- 85 
RUNNING YOST,” CHARACTERS. 
so termed because 


of the 4 
SMOOTHNESS, BALL-BEARING 


QUIETNESS, CARRIAGE. 
and SWIFTNESS - 


of its working, is LIGHT 

the latest model 

of the well-known , ; TOU CH 5 
YOST, famous for 


the clearness and ‘ SWIFT. 
neatness of its 


writing, conse- QUIET. 
at ae CONVENIENT. 


types communi- . 
cating direct with — Rees site siliad 
the paper. Many } 0 ; 
valuable improve- ¥ _ , 
ments have been 4 Yost Typewriter 
effected, and P Co., Ltd., 
there are some 50, 
features entire! 
one wana HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
machines, LONDON, E.Cc. 
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ovis 


Trade Math, 


ood 


Is the health food for 
Babies and Invalids. °+ 


T is a perfect food. Analysis shows ft 
the same as mothers’ milk. So do 
Babies brought uponit. They grow strong 
and healthy and keep healthy. They get 
sturdy little bodies and constitutions fit to 
meet life. 


It is in two strengths. No. 1is a complete 
Food for Babies before weaning. They want 
nothing else. It meets every want. No. 2 
is for older Babies and Invalids. It is more 
advanced than No.1. It is digested nutri- 
ment. It benefits and strengthens the 
weakest, and its pleasing flavour tempts the 
jaded palate of sickness. 


The Lancet says, “ by the addition of them 
(Hovis Foods) to diluted cow’s milk a milk 
is obtained presenting the same comrosition 
as human milk.” 


In 1/1 and 1/9} bottles from 
Chemists, Grocers, Bakers. and Stores. 


If any difficulty is experienced in obtaining 
it, please write to 
HOVIS, Ltd.. Macclesfield, 
and the address of nearest Agent will be 
sent by return. 





BUCHANAN 


BLEND 


SCOTCH WHISKY 








Purse * 
».YOUR PAY 


depend upon the amount of knowledge you possess, With a 


Your Your 
Position 








technical education such as we can give you by post at your home, 
you can always occupy a well-paying position, which, without an 
edlucation you could never fill. By our system of correspondence- 
educat on thousands have been successful and risen above the level 
of the small wage earner. Without interfering with \cur present 
work we can teach you to hecome an Electrical, or Mechanical, or 


Steam Ergineer, or a Mechanical Drauhtsman ; or teach you 
Electric Lighting and Power, Electric Tramways, Telegraphy, 
Telephony, Courses for Dynamo Tenders, Electric Movermen, 


Short Electrical Course ; Rays; Mathematics. Our stucents 
advance in sala me and position while learning. lh — indorsed 
by Thomas A dison and British electricians, Wrive for our 


interesting Ilustrated Booklet, sent post free. Electrical Engineer 
Institute of seerespeacense, ‘asians Dept. 45, 240 West 
23rd Street, New York, U.8. 














POLISHING—A PLEASURE! 







wT gaa STEPHENSONS 
a FURNITURE 


NON-MERCURIAL PLATE POWDER. 


STEPHENSON BROS., Limited, Bradford. 








Patt Dat Dy agazine. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
ee 
Including postage to any part of the Yearly. Senety. 
United Kingdom = - - 15/- 7/6 
Including postage for abroad - - 16/- 8/- 
Subscribers’ copies will be posted each month to reach 
them on day of publication. 
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Mixtures 








Smoking 





For Educated Palates. 
4 Ib. Sample Tin, 


sme” INDIAN FAKIR ~ 10/: 


A combination of the very highest-class ‘obaccos, the result of exhaustive experiments by a 
skilled tobacco blender, Extremely cool smoking, delightfully mild, and possessing a peculiar and 
most fascinating flavour and aroma. “INDIAN FAKIR” is absolutely aiferent from any other 
Tobacco, and adds an entirely new pleasure to the enjoyment of pipe smoking. 


9/-= WASSAIL "==" 


post free, 2/5. 
An excellent Tobacco of Medium Flavour and Unique Aroma. 
}-Ib. Sample Tin, 


sce” ‘Tye CHAIRMAN ~ 7/4 ~ 


A delicious medium mixture of carefully chosen Tobaccos ; delightfully cool. 


‘17/4~ BOARDMANS 


The mildest Tobacco made, light and delicate. Recommended by eminent physicians. 


R. J. LEA, 


Tobacco Specialist, 
45, Market St., MANCHESTER. 


Cheques and P.O.’s crossed Manchester and 
Liverpool District Bank. 
Illustrated Booklet and Price List post free 
for 1d. stamp. 


}-Ib. Sample Tin, 
post free, 2/1. 
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PORTABLE ELECTRIC LIGHTS 























SAVES ITS'COST WITHIN A YEAR. A Child A PRETTY GIFT. « 
EADY” z = 
= — THE 
HOUSE = > dio - i 
or HAND = committe (ig Bem. f 
Oo. 12. ‘ 
eauipped can use it. 
anc Instant Electric Light when and where wanted, 
well wanes The Portable estate Torch is Simple and Effective, 
complete absolutely Without Danger. 





i ~ hes without post free Extra 


6, 00 recharging, 12 6 ~_ ries, 1/6 each. 
We invite inspection of our Showrooms, Large asse-tment 
Full selection of COLUMBIA 

om 25/-, Send a postcard for Free Cata 
othe FORTAB LE ELECTRIC LIGHT CO., ue 1 6, 
, Newman Street, Oxford Street, LONDON, 






logue t 








Mackintos 





supe’ rblv 
mounted 
and finished 
in Green 
and Gold, 
No. 4S 
and 25/-, 
including 
Batte ry, 

















intron | Offe e 


is DELICIOUS! DELICIOUS! DELICIOUS! 
Purest of the Pure. Splendid for a Cold. 

A Large Sample Packet sent Post Free 
8 penny stamps. 
J. MACKINTOSH, Ld., The Toffee Mills, HALIFAX. 

Wholesale Dealers should stock this Toffee, as it sells at sight. 





Sold everywhere. 
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GARDENER 


AND 








HAS TAKEN VI-COCOA FIVE YEARS AND 
NOW FEELS A DIFFERENT MAN. 
Mr. J. HARMON, Gardener, 58, Simson’s Road, Bromley, Kent, 


writes :— 

‘*T am writing to inform you that six years ago I was in the Hospital 
ten months. When I left, the doctor told me not to drink tea, so I 
had to take cocoa or coffee. I tried several packets of different kinds 
of cocoa, but they did not suit me. I had Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 
and that suited me, and I have taken it now five years. I never drink 
any tea—nothing else only Vi-Cocoa. I had indigestion for a year 
whenever I ate anything, but I would take a cup of Vi-Cocoa and I 
soon got better. I can safely say, and so can my wife, that I am a 
different man ever since I have taken it. 1 recommend it to everybody, 
I tell them there is nothing to beat it. This is the truth from 
experience.” 


**Undoubted purity and strength.” 
4 Medical Magazine. 
re ** In the front rank of really valuable 
foods.” —Lancet, 


Ee BY THE a bg HOSPITALS OF GREAT 














ADDRESS—DrR. TIBBLES'’ VI-COCOA, ed 60, BUNHILL ROw, LONDON, E.C. 


DAINTY SAMPLE FREE. 














——t 


Varicose VEINS, TYPEWRIT FRO 
BAILEY’S BOUGHT, SOLD 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS REPAIRED, EXCHANGED, 



















Properly Fitted. » ; and lent on HIRE. 
A badly fitting stocking, or - : 
one made of unsuitable inaterial, Atcago P(t oe M S.S.Typew ritten. 
is not only of no good, it is posi- : 


_ harmful, 3 
: g k 
Varix,” all about Elastic = ‘J Agents for 
stocking g8, how ange clean, 'THE CHICAGO 
and repair them, post free two ° ¢ 
stamps. " Price ZlI0-10-0 


W.H.BAILEY & SON Cash orby Instalments 


38, OXFORD erreer, 4 WAN LORS eciniter Co., Ltd. 


LONDON, wW. 74, Chancery Lane, LONDON. 




















ORME og 
TEETH; “BREATH 
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HY Royal Appointment ¢ “al Tn to b.M). The thing, 








BILLIARDS EVERYWHERE 


BURROUGHES & WATTS’ 


“MI” Tables. 


Protected hy 3 Patents. Perfect Models. 
For Use on the Dining Table. 





PRICES AND SIZES. 


2 ft. 6in., £2 15s. 4ft., £6 6s. 
g Tes £3 10S. 5 ft., £8 8s. 
6 ft., £10 10s. 


BUY A BILLIARD TABLE AND KEEP YOUR CHILDREN AT HOME, 


Mahogany Tables, Slate Bed, Patent adjusting Legs, Cold-resisting Cushions, 
Genuine Billiard Cloth, 2 Cues, 3 Balls, Marking Board, and Spirit-Level. 





NEW DEPARTURE. 
SMALL BILLIARD TABLES FOR SMALL ROOMS 
At Popular Prices. 


SIZES AS UNDER. 
6 ft., 21 Guineas. 8 ft., 31 Guineas, 
7 ft., 27 Guineas. 9 ft., 39 Guineas. 
10 ft., 44 Guineas. 
COLD-RESISTING CUSHIONS. ANGLES PERFECT, 


LAPP 


BURROUGHES & WATTS, LTD., 19, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
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RUN NO RISK 


KEATINGS 
LOZENGES 
CURE 


THE WORST COUGH 











“IF YOU CANNOT SLEEP” 





because you have a Cough 
) g 





or tickling in your throat, 





use the Unrivalled Remedy, 


KEATING’S LOZENGES 





One alone affords relief—well 
called ‘‘ sweet relief’—in cases 


of cough, asthma, bronchitis. 


Tins, 13:d. each; free for Stamps. 


THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, LONDON. 
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For the preparation of delicious 


soups & light nourishing entrées, 
there is nothing so useful and 
economical as Lemco. 


One ounce of Lemco goes as far in the 
kitchen as two pounds of lean gravy beef, 













ep 


Wty — 


il i at \peltt == 


VA 
& 


| 


il 


Wernicke 
Elastic Bookcase 


Is the acme of book comfort, utility, and 
elegance, and a first favowite with all who 
treasure their books. Built in sections, it is a 
Bookcase growing with your needs, from a vnit holding 

Ten Books. Always Complete; Never Finished! 

This system is the only convenient, adequate, and rational system 
of housing books ever invented. Suitable for every Home, Library, 
Club or Institution. Itis a system of Units ; it grows with your library, 

and always fits itexa:tly. Always complete! Never finished! 


SMALL ENOUGH FOR 10 BOOKS, LARGE ENOUGH FOR 10,000 BOOKS, 


The Books are protected and readily accessivle ; fitted with dust-proof self-closing glass 

doors. Builds upwards, sideways, back to back, or round a pillar. The expense is gradual, 

as units can be added as required. In various styles, woods, grades, and sizes, to suit all 
requirements. A child can operate them. 

FREE ___Our exceptionally dainty Illustrated “L” Brochure, with fullest var. 

x ticulars, offered Free to any readers of Pa// Mali Magazine interested 


The Globe“Wervicke Co. smite 


Formerly Thomas Turner (Leicester), Ltd., 


44, Holborn Viaduct, E.C., and 82, Victoria Street, LONDON, S.W. 


Also at Birmingham and Liverpool. 
esse 
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OETZMANN & CoO., 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road). 

60 & 61, Grafton St., DUBLIN; 75, Union St., RYDE. 
USEFUL AND DECORATIVE NOVELTIES 
Suitable for Presents. 

Special Illustrated Price List Post Free. 





Solid Silver Sugar or Ice hag 8, 
Antique Design, 4 in. long, 5s, 





A SHEFFIELD MANUFACTURER’S 
STOCK OF ELECTRO-SILVYER PLATE 
now being offered 
at about 
ONE-THIRD ORIGINAL PRICES. 














e - Light Sterling Silver “Queen Anne” 
— ht-Iron ron Candela: Afternoon Tea, Sugar, and Cream 
bra, height 18 in., 3/11 Service 
each. Opalescent Glass Polished Walnut or hey mg 
Tubes for fitting into Medium-size set, ennai of Teapot, Mahogany Colour Music Cabinet, 
sconces in lieu of candles, Z-pint " £218 6 fitted with Stone’s Patent Swing 
thus making a pretty Large - size set, capacity of aaa Front Drawers, with Bookshelves, 
flower epergne, 8d. each. 1 pint etc., below £117 6 





ABSOLUTE SECURITY 


Genuine CARTERS LITTLE LIVER PILLS must bear 


Fac-simile Signature ol “Zn aoe 





Absolutcly Cure 
BILIOUSNESS. 
SICK HEADACHE. 
TORPID LIVER. 
FURRED TONGUE, 
INDIGESTION. 
|’? CONSTIPATION. 
} DIZZINESS. 
SALLOW SKIN. 


a Small Pill. 
Small Dose. 
try TOUCH m LIWE RR see 
Genuine Wrapper Printed on 
WHITE PAPER, BLUE LETTERS. Pe 
Look for the Signature L222 
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Established in the First Year of Queen Victoria's Reign. 


MOORE & MOORE PIANOS. 


IRON-FRAMED. TRICHORD. ARTISTIC. DURABLE. 18 TO 96 GUINEAS. 


MANY MEDALS & AWARDS, 
NEW SYSTEM OF TERMS 


for prompt Cash or every 
variety of deferred payments 
(from 10/6 per month), 
allowing fullest Discounts. 


Price List Post Free. 

Illustration represents the 
Bishopsgate Model—a fine, 
powerful, Upright Grand— 
Price 44 Guineas. Net for 
Cash £36 19s. — or 
£3 17s. per Quarter, or 
25s. 8d. per Month. 


CARRIAGE FREE. 


104 & 105, Bishopsgate Within, 
LONDON, E.C. 
(Near the Bank.) 





~ rome: ~ 














Weight Does Not Mean Warmth. 


To choke the body with heavy woollen stuffs is the old idea of warm 
UNDERCLOTHING. Kneipp-Linen, a light porous fabric, is 
the new idea, which has the approval of The Lancet and 

material, which, while protect- 


medical men. Is light, yet warm, and keeps the cold (4, 
” ing the body from cold, freely allows 


out without choking the pores of the skin. 
the escape of perspiration.” 


Invigorating. 
Hygienic. 
Healthy. Prevents Chills, Eczema, Rheumatism 
and Prickly Heat. 
Explanatory Booklet, with Samples, Prices, and name of nearest Agent, Post Free from 


York Street Flax Spinning Co., Ltd. (Bettast), 





The 
Lancet says: 
“It is a knotted elastic 






































2, Milk Street, London, E.C. Melbourne: 321-323, Flinders Lane. 
brite a ROT 
THE WO RLD’S BEST. £- 
vty ovdhang Hee zc. DO you 2 
including Ww by for 
rene nite DR? WP, 


Or use Pencils for any 
Purpose? 
If so, you should use 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCILS. 


Artists, craftsmen, students, all pencil 
users agree they are the best on the 
market. They Point Fine. Last Well, 


Don’t Snap, Never Grit. 

For all artistic, school, office, or business yurposes they are 
the highest standard of pencil, and make work apleasure. Every 
need is met by the seventeen degrees, and the quality is always 














\ alike—THE BEST. Used in the London Board Schools. 
THE SWIFT y London Depot Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen stock them, 
CYCLE co., “We N 15 & 16, LL. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12, Golden Lane, London, E.0. a 








Pron CY GS L E Ss —— Viaduct, 
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DE LA RUE & Co's FOUNTAIN PENS 


Designed to Suit all Tastes and Requirements, 
AND MADE THROUGHOUT IN THEIR OWN WORKSHOPS. 


TH E 7 PELICAN ss (Patented) 


A FOUNTAIN PEN with SHUT-OFF VALVE. 
ORDINARY SIZE, EXTRA LARGE, 


10/6 16/6 


WRITES INSTANTLY AND CONTINUOUSLY, 


and may be carried in any position without fear of leakage. 


THE “NOTA BENE” STYLO 
moun sit, OF FLUID PENGIL (Patented) —— satsut, 


6/6 


The Stylo may be considered the Handiest of all Writing Instruments, as it is always ready for 
use without adjustment, and may be carried in any position without fear of leakage. 


DE LA RUE’S “SWIFT” WRITING INKS. 


OF GUARANTEED EXCELLENCE. MADE IN THEIR OWN LABORATORY. 
Best Black Writing Ink. Best Black Copying Ink. Universal Writing Ink. 
Blue-Black Writing Ink. Blue-Black Copying Fluid. | Best Red Writing Ink. 
Blue-Black Combined Writing and Copying Ink. 








With 14-carat Gold Pen, Itridium-Pointed. 

















DE LA RUE & CO’S 


“Imperial Treasury” Writing Paper 
AND ENVELOPES 


Are unsurpassed for Purity of Colour and Regularity of Finish, 
possessing the excellences of Hand-made Paper together with the 
best characteristics of Paper made by Machine. 





ADMIRABLY SUITED FOR THE ‘‘PELICAN’’ PEN, THE ‘‘NOTA BENE’’ STYLO, 
AND FOR THE ‘‘SWIFT’’ WRITING INKS. 





NEATLY BOXED. 
The Paper in Boxes of Five ‘Quieee; the + Samyes in Boxes of One Hundred. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


Wholesale only by the Sole Manufacturers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO. Ltd., Bunhill Row, LONDON, E.C. 
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Fed on FRAME-FOOD 


Fed on FRAME-FOOD 


from six weeks old. from ten weeks old. 


Mrs. LUCRAFT, Lancaster Road, 
Preston, writes:—‘‘ He has been fed 
on Frame-Food since he was six weeks 


Mrs. D. ATKINSON, Woburn 


Sands, Ki ds, writes:—‘*Our boy has 





old, 


trouble with him. 
taken Frame-lood he is a picture of 
health and strength.” 


been brought up on Frame-Food from 
about ten weeks. ...A more con- 
tented little man you could not find, 
and he has not had a day’s illness.” 


We have not had the slightest 
... Since he has 


Motto: 


NOURISH AND FLOURISH! 





FREE TEST. 


}-lb. Sample Tin FRAME-FOOD or 5-cz. Sample Jar “ FRAME-FOOD” JELLY, 
sent free on receipt of 3d. to pay postage; both samples sent for 4d. postage. 
(Mention this Magazine.) 


FRAME-FOOD Co., Ltd., BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W 
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Gives a Perfect Bust. 


Remarkable Treatment that develops the 


Bust six inches and rounds out the Figure. 
Perfectly Safe and Harmless Traatment Fully Described Free to Ail. 


Every woman who through sickness or worry or any other cause lacks the natural develop- 
ment of bust, can easily regain a perfect figure by a new and remarkable treatment that 
quickly enlarges the bust to full proportion. Miss Moreton writes :—‘* Diano acting 
sp'endidly, already developed two inches." Mrs. Crook writes :—‘* Diano has had wonder- 
ful effect, bosoms are getting quite full.” Miss Gould writes :—‘ My figure is perfectly 
developed by Diano, Shall not require any more.” Mrs, Andrews writes :—"* Am fully 
satisfied with using Diano. My chest measurement has increased six inches. My 
general health has much improved.” These ladies have intimated their pleasure to 
give their experience to others (full addresses will be given to dbona-fide applicants). /t #s 
a Aome treatment that any lady can easily use in her private apartments, and is guaranteed 
to give the desired result without the slightest inconvenience. By sending your name 
and address to LADY MANAGER, A.W. ESPANOLA MEDICINE CO.,, (Dept. tro), 
2034, REGENT ST., LONDON, \y., you will receive FREE full description of this remark- 
abie method which will enable you to attain perfect bust development at home ata very slight 
expense, The description is mailed to you free in a perfectly plain and sealed envelope, and 
you should have no hesitancy in writing. You will be delig ted to learn how easily and 
surely the bust can be developed, and it will pay you to write to-day. Don't neglect to do so. 








The desire to possess Beauty is keenest where refinement is strongest. 


















Also sold loose by weight from large tins. 


Macfarlane, Lang & Co.’s 


DELICIOUS 


Scotch Shortbread. 


In Tins containing about 1-lb. and 2-[bs. or in a variety of Fancy packages. 











THE FAMOUS The description given of 
the little “Mab” as the 

finest shaving imple- 

ment in the world is 

confirmed in thousands 

of testimonials. The 

“Mab” is rapidly super- 


{4 9 seding the big clumsy 
razors hitherto used. Do 
not accept any not bear- 
ing the registered Trade 
Mark, “The MAB,” or 
you will be disappointed. 

PRICE. 
) Black Handle ...... 2 
| warf Ivory | abe o6 3 
PAIR IN CASE. 


Sent post free same day as 


___ ordered ms 
ee MAB ss co. 9 
73, Newhall Street 
BIRMINGHAM. 














_ 











BLIND°r™«PERIOD 


PATENT METALLIC 
VENETIAN 


Makes the room more cheerful, is light, durable, and 
elegant, is fireproof, can be fixed in half the usual space. 
Only requires washing to make it new after years of wear. 


HODKINSON&C?L° GANADA WORKS 


SMALL HEAFH- BIRMINGHAM 




















EVERY HOME IS 


BEAUTIFIED BY 
PHOTOGRAPHS AND 























six GOLD MEDALS. 


foddard’s 


Plate Powder 


NON-MERCURIAL. 





FoR MORE THAN Half a Century this Powder has sustained an 
unrivalled reputation throughout the United Kingdom and 
Colonies as the Best and Sargst Article for Cleaning SILVER 
and ELECTRO-PLATE. Sold in Boxes, 1/-, 2/6 & 4/6 each. 


GODDARD’S FURNITURE CREAM 


for Cleaning and Polishing all kinds of Cabinet Furniture. Sold in Bottles 
6d. and 1s, each, by CHEMISTS, GROCERS, IRONMONGERS, etc, 


GODDARD’S POLISHING CLOTHS. 


3 in a box, rs, 








ee el dd 
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PRL AR pte | se OD DALE ptm PALATES ten” 


BILLIARDS AT HOME 


A Billiard Table ready to place on any Dining Table, and instantly removable. 


CASH or EASY PAYMENTS. 







The introduction of our Billiard Table into your home will 
rovide sound amusement and enjoyable exercise for every- 
ody. It trains the eye, sharpens the wit, and will last 

a lifetime. 


Weare the Makers, 
and give 
Far Better Vatue 
at Less Money. 












WILL FIT ANY 
SIZE OF 
DINING TABLE. 









Billiard Table 
when fixed on 
Dining Table. 


IZ 13 14 151617 181920 0 26 40 60 bass 100 | 





Best Slate, Mahogany Low Frost-proof Cushions, Adjustable Feet Rubber Shod, Ivory or the New Crystalate Balls, 
Marking-Board, Level, Two Cues, Tips, Wafers, Chalk, and Rest. 


SIZE. CASH PRICE, SPECIAL QUALITY. 
4ft.4in. by 2ft. qin. iy 10 0 or at 8/- per month. SIZE. CASH PRICE, 
5 ft.4in. by 2ft. roin. .... $6» @& » 6 ft. 4 in. by 3 ft. gin. ....£7 O O or at 12/6 per month. 
GH. gh. BE Fh. GIM conc 4 00 =, 10/6 ” 7ft.4in. by 3ft.10in..... 9 5 O ,, 16/6 ‘a 


Delivered Carriage Paid at Our Risk, 


BILLIARD AND DINING TABLES COMBINED. 


AS A DINING TABLE. 

















2 Size of s 
CARRIAGE PAID. Billiard Dining 
In Solid Mahogany, with Dining Table Top in one or more pieces. Table. Table. CASH PRI 
Instantaneous action for raising and lowering. To those who cannot | sft.4imn. .. .. «. 5ft.8in. .. .. .. £12 0 5 or at 21/- per month, 
devote a room especially for Billiards this Table is highly recommended | 6ft.4in. .. .. .. Oft.8im .. 6... = lo 0 23.6 Pa 
for a perfect game. 7 ft. 4 in. . 7 ft. 8 in. . 
FREE. Full detailed Catalogue with illustrations of all kinds of Home Billiards, ‘Bill iard and Din ning Tab P Combined Couch, Billiard 
and Dining Table, all kinds small and full-size Tables and Sundries. 


London Showrooms: 147, ALDERSGATE STREET, £.¢. 
ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO WORKS AND HEAD OFFICES: 


E. J. RILEY, Ltd., Billiard Table Builders, ACCRINGTON. 


Export Prices quoted delivered Free any Port in the World. 
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YEARS’ SUCCESS 
AS THE 


UNIVERSAL REMEDY 














0 


Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Influenza, Whooping- 
Cough, Hoarseness, «c., 
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Important Notice: 
SUBSTITUTION.—There are so many imitations of 
this successful, and therefore popular, remedy that it is 
of the utmost importance you should use the word 


‘““OWBRIDGE”” when buying Lung Tonic, and 
TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. 
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Prepared by 
W. T. OWBRIDGE, M.P.S., Chemist, Hull. 
Sold everywhere 
in bottles, at is. ldd., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and 11s. 














COPYRIGHT. 
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"™* Remington 


Js the 


wot J yYpewriter 








It is a Gime Saver, a oabour Saver, 
Aln Expense Saver, and a Business Builder. 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


(REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO.), 


100, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 263, OXFORD STREET, W. And all large Towns. 
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SHOE CO., ww. 
H.R.H. The Poe a “a Wales. 


TERMS CASH. 4 CONTRACTORS TO HM. !! 
: GOVERNMENT. f 
















Catalogues Post Free. scsi = 


Carriage Paid on British 
Letter Orders, but not on } 


SKELETON —_ 
BOOT DRIER, L.S. CO. 
ne On a PUTTIE, 


(Postage 6d. extra), 


FOR LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN. 


18/9 per pair, 
REAL PIGSKIN. 
As supplied to the 


Worcestershire Yeomanry 


and the 


TREE AND DRIER COMBINED. Sherwood Rangers. 


21 & 22, Sloane St., S.W.; 116 & 117, New Bond St., W.; 123 & 125, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
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PRESERVE YOUR HAIR BY USING 
ROWLAND’S 


MACASSAR OIL. 


It will prevent it falling off or turning grey, eradicate scurf, promote a 
luxuriant growth, and is especially recommended for Ladies’ and Children’s 
Hair. For Fair or Grey Hair, use Golden Macassar Qil, which 
does not stain or darken the hair or linen, Sizes, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. Sold 
by Stores, Chemists, and 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, 67, Hatton Garden, London. 














THE JEOPARDY OF LIFE IS IMMENSELY INCREASED 
WITHOUT SUCH A SIMPLE PRECAUTION AS 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT 


For Preventing and Curing by Natural Means 


All Functional Derangements of the Liver, Temporary Congestion arising from 

Alcoholic Beverages, Errors in Diet, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Vomiting, 

Sourness of the Stomach, Constipation, Skin Eruptions, Feverish Cold, Influenza, 
and Fevers of all kinds. 


CAUTION.— Examine the Bottle and Cansule, and see that they are marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT a4 ve 
otherwise you have been imposed wpon by a WORTHLESS Imitation. Prepared only by J. C. 0, 
Ltd., ‘Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S8S.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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Our Teeth.—Has no one been 
struck by the fact that, in spite of the 
regular daily cleansing of the teeth with 
tooth-powder and tooth-pastes, the teeth 
(and particularly the back teeth) frequently 
become decayed and hollow? And is 
not that a convincing proof that tooth- 
powders and tooth-pastes are completely 
inadequate means for cleaning the teeth ? 
Our teeth are not so obliging as to decay 
only in places which can be conveniently 
reached with tooth-brushes, powders and 
pastes. On the contrary, it is just in 
these localities which are difficult of 

ess, that causes of destruction of the 
t. th appear most frequently and are most 
probable. In consequence, if any one 
wishes to preserve his teeth intact, this 
can be effected in one way only, by daily 
cleansing and rinsing the mouth and 


teeth with the new antiseptic mouthwash 
Odol. During the process of rinsing this 
preparation penetrates everywhere, reach- 
ing alike the cavities in the teeth, the 
interstices between them, and the backs 
of the molars, destroying bacteria wherever 
generated. ‘This absolutely certain effect 
which Odol has been scientifically proved 
to possess is principally due to a peculiar 
property which causes it to be absorbed 
by the hollows in the teeth and by the 
mucous membrane of the gums so that 
they become impregnated with it. The 
immense importance of this entirely xeze 
and wnigue property should be fully 
grasped ; for whilst all other preparations 
for the cleansing and protection of the 
teeth are effective only during the few 
moments of application, Odol leaves an 
antiseptic deposit on the surface of the 
mucous membrane and in the interstices 
of the teeth which continues ¢0 de effect.ve 
for hours. In this manner a continuous 
antiseptic effect is produced, by means of 
which the whole oral cavity and the 
minutest recesses which it contains are 
completely freed from, and _ protected 
against, all fermenting processes and 
injurious bacteria. 
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DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


Approved by the Medical Profession fur over 60 Years as 
the best remedy for 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 


and the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Childre», and Intavts. 








\DINNEFORDS 
IMAGNESIA 














ALL CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE | 


DRINK THE 


RED WHITE. pL ye 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 








. SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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Ghe Pianola masters 
any Piano. 


XPRESSIONS of opinion emanat- 
ing from specialists have a value 
far surpassing any general opinion 

that may be given on a _ particular 
invention or work of art. Expert 
Opinion exceeds in its scope and in its 
character all other opinion, hence the 
testimonial of the expert has become 
the guiding influence in appraising the 
value of the special object to which it 
applies. 

The testimonials to which we shall 
here refer are not mere abstract ex- 
pressions of opinion limited in their 
statements to the average generalities, 
but are concrete and definite in their 
endorsement, and beyond this it is 
impossible for a specialist to express 
himself. Let us take, for example, a 
pianist and artist like Paderewski. 

Paderewski, in a testimonial dated 
the 24th of March, 1900, in reference to 
the Pianola, makes this statement: ‘‘It 
is perfection.” He means thereby that 


Paderewski 
“The Pia- 

nola is per- 

fection,” 


She PIANOLA SW, 
fand fhe VIRTUOSI We 
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Alnyone can master 
the Pianola. 


nothing can excel it, nothing can exceed 
it in its scope as an artistic expounder 
of piano music; and on November 7, 
1900, he orders a second one. He 
states particularly that he wishes it for 
his own use. 

When a great artist like Paderewski 
states that an instrument is perfection, 
and when he orders another one for his 
Switzerland chateau, having onealready 
in his Paris residence, it signifies that to 
him it has become an artistic necessity. 

Paderewski is a specialist on every- 
thing that pertains to the piano. The 
PIANOLA is a division of the piano 
art, and he necessarily requires it for 
his artistic collaboration. This in itself 
is an indication to the public of what 
enormous value is attached to the PIA- 
NOLA as an adjunct to the piano art. 

Of what great advantage, then, must 
the PIANOLA be to all pianists, when 
to a virtuoso like Paderewski it has 
this value? 


Hofmann 

“ The Pia- 
nola is the 
best of all 
piano - play- 
ing devices,” 
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Fe : Rosenthal 

ree heme “Nothing has more 

) “gece a closely approached hand- 
: : — playing,” 


.) Saver 
“The Pianola gives me 
\ ; more pleasure than thou- 
sands of so-called pianistic 
efforts to which I have 


d listened,” 

er : ; - . 

7 ZAI.) 

le ; * 

or wk: 

ki Z 

n, Josef Hofmann is known, not only 

is : as a great student of music and the piano art, 

dy but also as a most remarkable and gifted pianist. This expert . 

to Y) says: ‘‘] unhesitatingly pronounce it the best of all piano- 

* playing devices.” 

- Hofmann has investigated all piano-playing devices, rot only 
“i from the musical and artistic point of view, but also from the methods 
on IK and appliances utilised for the purpose of bringing about these 
cae results, and without hesitation he pronounces the PIANOLA the 
elf best. » His is a testimonial that has analytical forces applied to it and 
ne the experience of investigation behind it. 

A- Among the most intellectual and even scientific players of the present 
t. day, a man of great force of mind and a ceaseless student of the arts 
ast and sciences, is Moriz Rosenthal. Moriz Rosenthal, referring to the 
len PIANOLA, says: ‘‘Nothing has more closely approached hand- 
‘as playing.’ 


The particular relation of the hand to the piano-keyboard and its 
most refined and subtle association with the piano have been subjects to 
which he has given the deepest thought. He has investigated the 
construction of pianos, and knows the anatomy of the hand and arm 
and the psychical relation between the operations of the fingers and hand 
and the action of the human mind. 

Another great artist, Emil Sauer, the head of the Vienna Conservatory 
of Music, and the special head of its piano department, says : 
‘‘The PIANOLA gives me more pleasure than I have had from 
thousands of so-called treats of pianistic effort.” 

This expert tells us that he, who certainly has been ac- 
customed during his life to listening to the most advanced piano 
performances, derives more pleasure from the PIANOLA than 
from thousands of human piano-players. He gives it a position 
of competition with refined pianists, men and women who have 
played for him. This expert testimonial is again, therefore, 
far beyond the nature of the average testimonial. 

‘Among those men in Europe who are considered poetic 
musicians—that is to say, musicians who are not merely great 
pianists, but composers and men of particularly subtle and delicate 
gifts—is Maurice Moszkowski. 
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Moszkowski’s 
opinion has a powerful ¥ 
weight, and he says that 
anyone hidden ina room 
not knowing who is play- 
ing, ‘* who will hear the 
PIANOLA for the first 
time, will surely think 
that it is a great virtuoso 
that plays.” 

Here is direct testimony on the 6Hect of the Pianola’s playing upon a 
musical artist of the highest culture, a man who has made piano-playing 
a subject of profound investigation, who has written many standard works 
and compositions for the piano, and who possesses an original piano talent 
of a high order. This expert opinion is of such immense value that it can 
hardly be overestimated. 

This article treats of the expert specialist and confines itself to the 
opinions of those who have made a special study of the piano, with the 
result of making them authorities upon the instrument and upon piano- 
playing. In the wider field, among musicians in general, the PIANOLA 
has met with equally universal appreciation. It is endorsed by almost 
every musician of note. 

All testimonials have their intrinsic value, but rarely has there been 
such remarkable unanimity of opinion so definitely and unequivocally 
expressed as is found in this set of testimonials from the foremost 
specialists and experts in artistic and esthetic piano-playing, all of whom, 
without reservation, attribute to the PIANOLA qualities which place that 
instrument in a position that very nearly assumes a character competitive 
to themselves. There have been many testimonials published on many 
other important inventions and on many artistic products ; there has been 
considerable unanimity on many of these subjects, but never before has 
there been such transcendental testimonials issued on the part of rival 
experts as the above testimonials centred on the PIANOLA. 

Although perfectly artistic and wholly individual in each player’s hands, 
the Pianola can be played by anyone, even those utterly ignorant of the 
art of music, and is thus practically available to every man, woman, and 
child in the whole wide world. 

The Pianola may be had on the hire system. It costs £65. 

The Pianola will gladly be demonstrated to anyone who cares to call. 
When writing for full particulars, please ask for Catalogue O. 


The Orchestrelle Company, 


225 Regent Street, London, W. 
City Showrooms: 67, 69, 71 FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C. 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 


Moszkowski 

* Anyone hidden in a 
room who will hear the 
Pianola for the first time, 
will surely think that it 
is a great virtuoso that 
plays.” 
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To be Published on December ist. | 


THREE 
YEARS 
WAR 


Christiaan Rudolf de Wet 








Demy 8vo. About 500 pp. 
PRICE 10/6. 


‘The story of my experiences and doings in the 
great struggle which took place between 
the Boer and Briton.’—From Chapter I. 


[List of Contents on next page.) 








CONSTABLE & CO., LID, WESTMINSTER 








































THREE YEARS’ WAR 


CONTENTS. 


GO on Commando as a Private Burgher.— 
Nicholson’s Nek.— Ladysmith Besieged. — I 
am appointed Vecht Generaal.—The over- 
whelming Forces of Lord Roberts.—Paarde- 
berg.—The Wild Flight from Poplar Grove.— 
The Burghers receive permission to return to 
their Homes. —Sanna’s Post.—470 English 
taken Prisoners at Reddersburg.— An Un- 
successful Siege.—The English Swarm over 
our Country.—Our position at the end of May 
1900.—Roodewal.—I make Lord Kitchener’s Vv 
Acquaintance.—Bethlehem is Captured by the 
English.—The Surrender of Prinsloo.—I am | 
Driven into the Transvaal.—I return to the 
Free State. — The Oath of Neutrality. — . 
Frederikstad and Bothaville—My March to 
the South.—I fail to enter Cape Colony.—I 
again attempt to enter Cape Colony.—Dark- 
ness proves my Salvation.— Was ours a Guerilla 





War ?—Negotiations with the Enemy.—Presi- ; 
dent Steyn’s Narrow Escape.—The Last Pro- ; 
clamation.—Blockhouses and Night Attacks,— 
My Commando of 700 Men.—A Success at : 
Tweefontein.—I cut my way through 60,000 : 
Troops.—I go to the Transvaal with President I 
Steyn.— Peace Negotiations: the End of the y 


War. 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., WESTMINSTER. 








A PATRICK’S 
DAY HUNT 


By E. OE. SOMERVILLE 
& MARTIN ROSS, 


AUTHORS OF 


‘SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M’ 
With Eight Full-page Coloured Drawings and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Size 14 x 10, cloth boards. 


PRICE 6/- 
. 





‘The like o’ the crowd of people that was in Kyler- 
anny that day never you seen—sidecars, and carts, and 
phaytons, and all sorts, let alone them that was goin’ 
hunting. Ye wouldn’t hardly know there was hounds in 
it at all with the dint of the people that'd be around 
them, and it’d be as good for you to thry to get into 
Heaven as to get past the cross roads. Ye'd lose your 
life cursin before the owld women’d stand out from under 
your feet,’ 





A. CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., WESTMINSTER. 

































THE BEST PRESENTS for BOYS & GIRLS. 
CONSTABLE’S 


ROYAL STORY BOOKS 


THE KINGS STORY BOOK 
THE QUEEN'S STORY BOOK 
THE PRINCE'S STORY BOOK 
THE PRINCESS’S STORY BOOK 


EDITED BY 


G. LAURENCE GOMME, F-:S.A. 


And Illustrated by Harrison Mitrer, Henry Stratton, 
W. H. Rosinson, H. S. Banks 


Cloth gilt. Price 35. 6d. each 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS: 
THE KING'S STORY BOOK.—‘A more striking collection of stories of daring and 


valour was never got between two book covers.’—Pali Mall tte. 

THE QUEEN’S STORY BOOK.—'‘ There is in the whole range of English literature no 
more subtle or ingenious method of teaching the youthful mind the history of the country than 
by means of this alluring book.’—Waztehall Review. 

THE PRINCE’S STORY BOOK.—*‘'The Prince's Story Book” is the story book of 
the year.'— Weekly Sun. 

THE PRINCESS’S STORY BOOK.—‘It is par excellence the volume for a gift book or 
a prize.’— Lady. 


Miss Mary Johnston s Famous Romances 


AUDREY [4th Edition 

THE OLD DOMINION [8th Edition 

BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY _ [11th Edition 
Price 6s. each 





Mr. R. W. CHamser’s Great ROMANCE 
THE MAID AT ARMS 


By the Author of ‘ Cardigan,’ ‘ The King in Yellow,’ &c. 


‘The ‘‘ Maid-at-Arms” is a good title that covers even a better book. . . . We salute 
Dorothy as one of the sweetest heroines that fiction has presented for some little time.’ 
Daily Chronicle. 
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by Modern Artists, English, French, German, and 
Italian. 


Selections are sent by Post to RESPONSIBLE APPLICANTS to choose from without a deposit. 


Fine Art PxotoagraPus 


FOR COLLECTORS AND ARTISTS. 


Assortments of any of the Photographs enumerated in this List are sent 
by post to _any par part of the world for selection. 


ERDMANN & SCHANZ, 


Photographic Publishers and Print-sellers. 
ESTABLISHED 1876. 


Bankers: “London and South Western Bank, Limited,’’ Balham, London. 
Office Hours: 10 till6; Saturdays, 10 till 12-30. 





Our Illustrated Price-Catalogue, 48-pages, 3d.; post free upon application. 


The muntesiemt « of shasapents in Fc reign Sumys will be panegens from Residents abroad. 








PHOTOGRAPHS FOR COLLECTORS. 


Classical, Secular, Military, and Sacred Subjects, 








SPECIMEN SuBpyects.—French Masters. 
Cabinet or Quarto Size, unmounte |, 1/- each, or 12/- for 13. 


Folie ” 2/- 24/- » B 
Piatino. Prints, Quarto Size, unmounted 1/6 each, or 18/- for 13. 
Folio, Pm B/- 45 36/- ,, 13. 
La Prahova ee ee P. Bellet 
Under the Wave ee A. Laurens 






Cupid and Psyche... F. Lematte 

% The Love Boat (Idyl).. Maillart 

3071 The Murder of Rizzio E. Siberdt 
280 Virgin ef Consolation.. Bouguereau 








English and German 
| Masters. 


| Cabinet Size, unmounted, 1/- each, 
| Folio Size, unmounted, 2/— each. 
Folio Size, in Permanent Car- 
bon, unmounted, 3/— each, 
6388 Psyche’s Mirror .. Thumann 
1758 Slave Sale .. +. Fabbi 
8148 A Vision of Loveliness .. Kiesel 
8382 The Stolen Kiss.. Marcus Stone 


6400 Christ and the Rich ’ 
Young Ruler .. Hoffmann 


Old Masters. The say, Deg yh -. Bougereau 
Italian Galleries. a 


Folio Size, unmounted, 1/6 each, or 18/- for 13, 


2258 Venus ee Titian | 48 Madonna di San Sisto. . Raphael 
| 2667 Birth of Venus.. ne Botticelli | 2831 Virgin and Child oy Murillo 


British Galleries.—/evmanent Carbon Prints. 
Folio Size, unmounted, 2/—; Quarto, 1/3 each. 


“Beatrice Cenci’’ .. Guido Reni 
Folios, 1/6 cach. 


9 A Knight Errant Mil'ais 534 Fighting Temeraire a Turner 
137 Highland Drover's Departure Landseer 182 Cherub Choir o “a Reynolds 
ORDER FORM. No Deposit in advance is required from responsible Persons. 





On receipt of this form duly filled up, a parcel of any Photographs and Stereo- 


5 .scopic Slides enumerated in our circulars will be sent for selection and purchase. 

° one ebsbusteeonen 190 

® Please send me by post a variety of Photos. to choose from. All Photos. not vequived I 

z wndertake to return by an early post after receipt, with a remittance for those purchased. The 

F — selection to include some of the following lists of Photos. and Series of Stereo (Binocular) Slides. 

F ‘ 
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Here please write your N a § 

SD safettememreeven Reenent s 

q@ ¢9., Mr., Mrs., Esq., Rev. you wish 0 : 

w your letters to be addressed. J " 
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Kindly state your profession, business, or occupation 


Our illustrated Price Catalogue, 48-pages, Threepence post free. 
To Erdmann & Schanz, Tadema House, 116, Bedford Hill, Balham, London, 8.W. 





Please Note our Address :— 


TADEMA HOUSE, 116, BEDFORD HILL, BALHAM, LONDON, S.W. 

































In addition to the subjects enumerated under their respective headings, our collection embraces many thousand subjects. 





“Apollo Belvedere” .. Antique, 
Folio size at 1/6 each. 





PHOTOGRAPHS FOR COLLECTORS 


(continued ) 
Statuary. Antique and Modern. 


Folio Size, unmounted, 1/6 each, or 18/- for 18, 
Quarto “ 1/- 4, _~—-:12/+ for 18, 


84 The Gladiator .. Antique 2887 Venusde Milo .. Antique 
818 Morning Toilet .. Schoenwerk 8150 Venus de Medicis.. o 
999 Young Girl Bathing Mme. Berteauz | 8181 Laocoon Group .. a 








PHOTOGRAPHS from NATURE. 


YACHTS.—SHAMROCK, 'BRITANNIA, VIGILANT, Etc. 


Size, about 11 by 9 inches, Price, unmounted, 3/— each, 


Many of the best subjects can also be had in large ze, 15 by 11 inches. 
Price, unmounted, 68. each, 


ViIEWS.—CATHEDRALS, CASTLES, LANDSCAPES, Erte, 


Size 8 by 5 inches, unmounted, 1/- each, or 12/- for 18, 
~ ws + Q/- 4, 24/= for 13, 





HEADS AND FACES FROM LIFE. 


Including Portraits of Actresses and Professional Beauties. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR ARTISTS. 


Cabinet Size, Price unmounted, 1/6 each, 


ART STUDIES FROM NATURE. 


All these Studies are High-Class ORIGINAL Photographs taken direct from 


the living model, and are NOT reproductions, i.e., copies of other Photographs such as 
are usually sold at lower prices. 


HUMAN FIGURES. 


Female Figures. 


Oblong 


I have found the life studies sold by Messrs. Erdmann & 


Schanz of great assistance in composition, affording as they do } Size, 64 by 44 ins,, unmounted, 1/- each, or 12/- for 13, 
the sure basis'of the nudeform for the further arrangement of } 
drapery.” Wild. List 48a. 


Costumed Figures. 


Figure and Costume Studies. | M ISCELLAN EOUS. 


Egyptian, Algerian, Turkish, Moorish, Sicilian. 
Size, 10 by 8 inches, unmounted, 2/- each, or 24/- for 18, Size, 6 by 4% ins, unmounted, 1)- each, or 12/- for 18, 


Cheaper Series. 


Cabinet Size, price 1/3 each, 15/- for 18, A N | M A Ls 


Testimonial from the late Sir Thomas A. Jones, President, } Domestic. List 48. 
Royal Hibernian Academy of Arts, Dublin. | 


Male Figures. 


This celebrated series of Sicilian Studies by W. von. 
Gloeden, consists chiefly of Male Figures, and includes 
The great merit of these Studies | Also the Collection by Gambier Bolton, F.Z.S, 

is: that fpay are taken in the open air and are from | . ee 
untouched negatives. 


Folio Size, unmounted, 8/. each, 86/. for 13, | FLow E RS & FR U ITS. 


List 96, 


Cabinet Size, unmounted, 2/6 each, or 30/- for 18, 
” ” 3/- ” 
Hiniatares in Sheets of 16 Subjects, 1/6 per sheet, 


These Sheets are also sent for selection, and for the 
purpose of ordering from. 








» & by 4 " " 1/- 


List 97. 





18, 


List 96c. 


Cattle, Horses, Dogs, Sheep, Poultry, etc. 


| Lions, Tigers, Bears, etc. 
Size, 8 by 6 ins,, unmounted, 1/3 each, or 15/- for 13, 
12 by 10 inches (Permanent), unmounted, 4/- each, 


| Roses, Lilies, Grapes, Oranges, etc. 
| Size, 10 by 8 ins., price, unmounted, 1/6 each, or 18/- for 18, 





Cloud Effects, Waves, Shipping, Rocks, Trees, 
Rustic Scenes, Landscapes, etc. 


12/- for 18, 


= mms « ‘ 1/8, _—-:15/- for 18, 
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STEREOSCOPIC SLIDES 
A SERIES OF BINOCULAR SLIDES. 


(Stereoscopic Slides are sometimes sold under the style “ Realisticgraphs and Stereograms.”) 


SUITABLE APPROVAL PACKETS of Stereoscopic Slides are sent by post for 
examination and choice to responsible persons in any part of the world. 
No deposit required from such. Please state requirements. 


Although we do not require a remittance in advance from responsible persons, nevertheless 
it stands to reason that those persons who deposit money with us in advance have 
larger selections sent to them, and are favoured in other ways. 

We wish it to be distinctly understood that there is no obligation to send a remittance in 
advance. , 


Sevies 12.—VIEWS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Royal Palaces (interiors and exteriors), London Street Scenes and Principal Buildings, Kew Gardens, 
The Thames, Seaside Resorts, Cathedrals, Castles, Abbeys, Ruins, English, Scotch, and Ivish Scenery. 


Mounted 8d. each ; 8/- for 13. 


Series 13.—VIEWS: FOREIGN. 


France, Germany, Italy, Monaco, Switzerland, Belgium, Greece, Norway, Sweden, Palestine, Algeria, 
United States America, West Indies, China, Fapan. 


Mounted 8d. each ; 8/- for 13. 


Series 14.—VIEWS: INDIA AND CEYLON. 


This very fine and extensive series includes a large number of Type Studies, Native Temples and other 
Buildings, Geneval Views, and Street Scenes. 


Mounted 8d. each; 8/- for 13. 


Series 16—STATUARY : Antique and Modern. 
A Series of the Principal Statues in the Vatican and other noted Galleries. 
Mounted 8d. each; 8/- for 13, 


Series 17.—ANIMALS (Wild). 
Lions, Tigers, Elephants, Giraffes, Zebvas, Emus, &c., &¢. 
Mounted 8d. each; 8/- for 13. 


Series 18.—MILITARY TYPES. 


Types of British Regiments, including Grenadier Guards, Reyal Horse Guards, Scots Guards, Dragoons, 
Royal Artillery, Imperial Yeomanry, Gc., Gc. Australian and New Zealand Regiments, Canadian 
and West Indian Regiments, French Regiments, &c., &c. 


Mounted 8d. each; 8/- for 13. 


Series 19. -HUMOROUS. 


This Series comprises a large number of Comic Scenes, Tableaux Vivants and Fanciful Scenes. 
Mounted 8d. each 8/- for 13. 


Series 20.—-ART STUDIES from LIFE of the FEMALE FIGURE. 


Mounted or Unmounted 2/6 each ; 30/- for 13. 


Series 21.--SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 


This extensive Series comprises many interesting scenes illustrating the whole of the War. 
Mounted 9d. each ; 9/- for 13. 


Series 22.—-ROYAL CORONATION of H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 


<1 Sevies of interesting scenes of the Coronation Procession, Naval Review and Review of Indian Troops. 
Mounted 8d. each; 8/- for 13. 


Series 24.~COLOURED STEREOS. 
This Sevies of Hand-painted Slides includes Flowers, Views and Tableaux Vivants. 
Mounted 1/4 each ; 16/- for 13. 


These mounted Stereoscopic Slides are sent for selection to any part of the world. 


LATEST NOVELTY. 
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Awarded the Gold Medal at the last Paris Exhibition. 


The “ Perfectoseope ” Aluminium Stereoscope 
With plush-bound and hand-engraved hood. (Patented). 
Price 5/6 only. 


This Stereoscope with a number of Slides forms a novel and elegant Xmas Present. 





We send this Stereoscope on approval to Applicants, by Parcel 
Post, carefully packed to any address in the United Kingdom, post 
free; or to any address in India and the Colonies for 1/6 extra. 


This Stereoscope is finely finished, strong and serviceable; and 
is of very attractive and elegant ‘design. 

It has fine, clear, white, perfectly ground and set lenses. The 
hood, bound in velvet, and fitting close to the head, forms a perfect 
Camera Obscura, which insures the best perception of the view, and 
removes all possibility of strain or discomfort to the eyes. 


(Stereoscopes similar to this pattern are somc times sold under the style ‘‘ Realisticscopes.”) 


ERDMANN & SCHANZ (ESTABLISHED 1876.) 
3 
TADEMA HOUSE, 116, BEDFORD HILL, BALHAM, LONDON, S.W. 
N.B.—We have no connection with any other circularising Photo. Publisher in the South-West of London. 


116, BEDFORD HILL, BALHAM, IS OUR SOLE ADDRESS. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


As an advertisement for the foregoing Series of Slides we will present a ‘‘ Perfecscope" Alum- 
inium Stereoscope, post free to any part of the World, to purchasers of £3’s worth of our 
Stereoscopic (Binocular) Slides. urchasers of £2’s worth of our Stereoscopic Slides may 
obtain a ‘‘ Perfecscope” on payment of 2/6. 


The London Photographic Papers tor September, 1902, have favoured us with very flattering reviews of 
the Stereoscopic Slides and the Stereoscope enumerated in this circular. 
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5 25 per cent. Discount 
for Cash, or 14s. 64. 

per month (second- 
nam hand, 10s. 6d. per 
may month) on the Three 


Years’ System.— Lists free of GHAS. STILES & CO., 74, Southampton Row, London, 
ws of W.C. (Removed from 40 and 42, Southampton Row.) PIANOS EXCHANGED. 


BECHSTEIN PIANOS =: 


on the Three Years’ System, at advantageous prices and terms.—l.ists and particulars free 
of CHAS. STILES & CO., 74, Southampton Row, London, W.C. (Removed from 
40 and 42, Southampton how). 
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